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ABSTRACT 

This book is a case study of one English c imnunity 
education center during the 1970s and a little beyond. It introduces 
the building, Sutton Centre; the town, Sutton-in-Ashf ield. North 
Nottinghamshire; community education; and the period of time in which 
the story is set. Nineteen chapters concentrate upon the actions and 
the arguments that took place as the feasibility study, planning, and 
development for the center progressed. The whole range of public 
services that were brought together under the center's roof are 
discussed in the order in which they appeared in the history of the 
center. The services include the secondairy school, recreation center, 
and specialized agencies. How the center attracted attention to 
itself and to the town is discussed. Another focus is the challenge 
that the center presented to the public sector to resolve its 
problems and bring forth more of its potential. An important part of 
tne book is its emphasis on the major political and economic changes 
that took place during the seventies;. Thus, the story also involves 
how the building, and especially those in it, responded to changes in 
the meaning and financing of care — the quality of their reactions as 
well as their actions. The final chapter discusses issues that were 
raised by the sense of innovation that the building represented. Two 
sets of issues are included: those posed by the building itself and 
those promoted by it. (TLB) 
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lNTRODUCTin\ 





Thin is the story of e butldingi 
an sxtTSordinary pises of public 
architecturs • It concsrna Sutton 
C6nv:rs in North Nottinghamshire. 
Sutton Csnts is a community sduca- 
tion centrs and it vas built 
right in ths hsart of S*jtton«in* 
Ashfisld. Thsre are, than, 
four introductions to be made: to 
ths building, to the town, to 
community education and to ths psriod of tims in which ths story is sst. 

A vhols rsngs of public ssrvicss vsrs brought togsthsr under ons roof. 
Ths Isrgsst ssrvics is a sscondsry schnol which, like a beating heart, 
pumps round 1,200 pupils snd thsir tsachsrs. Ths sscond largsst 
ssrvics ia a Rscrsation Csntrs which takss ovsr ths school's sports 
facilitiss in ths svsnings, st wssksnds and during school holidaya* 
Thsrs srs spscialissd agsnciss aa wall as thsss provisions for pupils 
snd ths gsnsi^al public. Ths agencies includs Probation and Social 
Ssrvicss, Adult Education, Youth and Corrmunity and Carssrs. All these 
functions wsts acJdsd to ths school. They added so much mors that ths 
Csntrs bscams a complsx, a much largsr whols in which ^hs school wa3 
to becoms hssvily involvsd snd with ^ssp effects. Ths building sst ths 
stsgs for many dramaa to taks placs at ths same time. People from 
all over the country were attracted to work in it. 

The building and ita occupanta brought attention to the town. Sutton- 
in-Aahfield haa no great hiatorical significancs but it dcss havs a 
thriving markst-placs. Many of ita adulta work in coal minss, in 
hosiery factoriss or in light snginssring. Thsss kinds of work havs 
wsll sstsblishsd culturss yst thsy also face the troubled prospects of 
decline. T^e creatijn of Sutton Centre waa intended to heJp attract 
new industrisa to ths town. 

But being s community sducstion csntrs caused issues all of its own. 
Ths building wss a dirsct challenge to the public aector to reaolve 
ita problems and bring forth mors of ita potsntisl* Ths vital pro- 
blsms cams in diffsrsnt forms. Thsrs wsrs qusstions of sfficisncy snd 
public psrticipstion. Esch ssrvics hsd ststutory rssponaibilitiea 
and was sxpsctsd to introduce successful innovstions* How would 
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being in • Centre, a complex, affect theae expectations within each 
aervice? Further, the achool came into b3ing aa a community achool. 
Its at«ff were determined to develop new kinda of couraea and relation- 
ahipa. They intended to introduce comprehenaive learning, lifelong 
learning, into the town. Thia commitment to being outgoing put the 
achool on a teat-bed alongaide the other aervicea. What co9peration 
cculd take place between the aorvicea in tne ncme of Sutton Centre and 
in the cauae of community education? What, after all, did community 
education mean in dotail and in day-to-day life? 

It ia at thia point that the decade of the aeventiea ahould be intro- 
duced. There were maj .r politicfcl and economic changea throughout 
the country aa a whole. The 'Meventies' have yet to be given a name like 
the 'hungry thirties' or the 's-.inging Bijctie,'. Aa far aa the public 
sector ia concerned there waa the decade of the -caring seventies', there 
were huge ahifta in the meaning and financing of care. And ao the 
story also involves how the building, and eapecially thoae in it, 
reaponded to theae changea; the quality of their reactiona aa wall aa 
their actions. The actual framework of thia account, the benchmarka 
of ita chaptera, dependa upon the dynamica end dilenimaa of the aeventiea. 

The book'a title ia intended to cover two -neaninga of the rtiattera 
described. Firet s definite challenge vaa made by the building of 
Sutton Centre, a defiance to tradition and with it a claim for aome- 
thing new. Secondly there ia the queation of evidence and expreaaion 
of doubt, the leee firm meaning of the word challenge. 

What followa ia a caae atudy of one Engliah community eduction centre 
during the sevent iea, and a little beyond, which weigha the evidence and 
Judgea the claim. The challengea are not continoualy apelled out but 
are raiaed as iaauea in the final chapter. Ail the preceeding chaptera 
concentrate upon the actiona and the argumenta taking place. There are 
hidden messages, not generalioationa, in a case atudy. Such meaaagea 
have alao been made more muted becauae the atory is a peraonal account 
rather than a scientific study. I hope that it ia generally readable 
and for that reaaon all the footnotea and technical information have 
been cleared out of the text and aeparatel, printed, 

Ac the riak of apoiling the atory may I finiah by aaying that the 
Centre ia a auccees but that itf sucress, lika sny other, is only 
made qood by constsnt struggle snd affort. This opinion is widely 



held amongst the lowliest of participsnts and the most senior 
councillors and officials in regular contact. 

A badge at a recent Open Day read **X've been to the Bunker and 
survived* • 

The Clerk and Chief Executive 0. icer of Ashfield District Council 
wrote in May 19B3! 

••X am a firm believer that the Suttcn Centre project has 
been a success, especially from the District Council *s 
point of view* Almost 300,000 people use the Recreation 
Centre each year. We have problems with only a very small 
handful and the Centre is used without being in direct 
conflict with other amenities and provisions made by the 
District Council in the near vicinity" • 



How these opinions could bs arrived at, 
and indeed "hat they actually refer to, 
you csn find in the text, photographsy 
drawings and nswspaper cuttings which 
follow. It is my greateat hope that 
you feel you have enough corrobora- 
tive evidence to make up your own mind. 

Colin Fletcher 

Cranfield Coll*^qe of 
Techno!*, oqy 

June 1983. 
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CHArfCR ONE; A TOWN TO THE NORTH 

^^SuttoP'in'^Ashf ield makes no great historical claims,,,, 
Sutton was on the route to more important larger towns 
and was frequently passed through by Roialty of ages past". 

Plaque on the Central Librik.ry wall * 

There are small towns all over the world. Indeed it is often said 
that small town life is the same the world over; tnat they are the 
modern version of villages. Inward- looking and cushioned from the 

worst effects of depressions and wars, 
their inhabitants canny, comfortable 
and complacent* And so although all 
towns have their different stories^ 
accounts might only be of interest to 
the people living in them. But no 
town, as far as I know, has had quite 
such an intense experience as Sutton- 
in-Ashfield during the 1970's. A 
Teversal village . community education centre was built 

right in the middle . A lever was pul led 
against the town's gradual decay. The question is 'did it wor[^'> ^ 




People from all over the world now come 
to see Sutton Centre - teachers, puliti- 
cians and even ambassadors. But what 
would they have unders tood about the 
town in 1970 when Sut t on- in-Ash f ie Id 
was just another of the world's small 
towns? 



Sutton-in-Ashf ield is a small town in the East Midlands.^ London is 
140 miles away to the South, Sheffield 33 miles to the North and 
Lincoln 40 niiles due East. The Midlands have gently rolling hills. 
One piece of local folklore is that Huthwaite has the highest place 
between there and the Ural Moutains in Russia. 




There are 48,000 people living in Sutton-in-Ashf ield, most of whom 
have lived there all their life and many of whom would not live 
O anywhere else. 
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Very little is known about Sutton before the Elizabethan period. It 
is thought to have been brought into being by clearing a space around 
the sprinTs where the river Idle first appear;,. t the next three 
centuries a hamlet grew into a village with the Parish Church of St. 
Mary's overlooking the Idlewells and the market square alongside them 
on the lowest and most sheltered slope. All the surrounding land 
was part of a great estate, that of the Earl of Shrewsbury at Chats- 
worth. Great estates and lesser manors were strung together from 
Annesley Hall to Newstead Abbey (ancestral home of Lord Byron) to the 
Ouke of Portland's Welbeck Abbey and away to the north through 
Rufford Abbey, Thoresby and Clumber. Sutton-in-Ashf ield was one of 
many small settlements in what the ordinance Survey Map even now 
refers to as "The Dukeries** . The parish church records survive and 
show the patronages of the Lords of the Manor and the names of their 
tenant farmers who became St. Mary's Church Wardens.^ 

Almost any crop will grow in .^iottinghamshire but the land is most 
suited to barley, kale and potstres; plants which fatten sheep and 
pigs. Nottinghamshire is on the most southerly edge of sheep farm- 
ing and the northern edge of pig farming. The sheep farming led to 
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St. Mary's Church . 

wool knitting and the pig keeping to bacon curing and black 
puddings. To the east is flat md fertile Lincolnshire, more suited 
to vegetable growing. Leicestershire, the next county to the 
south, produced a cheese from its more lush pastures. Nottingham- 
shire, therefore, having its own distinctive mix of farming had 
complementary and more specialised neighbours. 

Su tton-in-Ashf ield • s market place, though, would not have reflected 

such a broad map until very recent 
times. The earliest development out 
from its agriculture mc^t have been 
knitting Streets of special houses, 
three stories at Ihc rront and two 
at the back, were the independent 
knitter's workplace anrl a nOnit; for his 
family. The unusual shape and che wall 
of windows at the top told the passerby where the knitter worked at 
a hand loom. In the early 1800*s some of the knitters became 
Luddites; they set out at night to smash the looms in which local 
tradespeople were investing, looms put in rows and powered by steam 
and fuelled by coal being mined nearby . Men from Sutton are known 
to have gone secretly to Nottingham and destroyed looms there too. 
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Before xong, though, whole families worked for low wages in factories, 
the demand for handloom work slumped and Sutton had a 'poor*-house • 
Whole families went out to work at factories owned by men whose names 
sound more substantial if said in a strong East Midland's accent, 
Samuel Eden; Tudsbury*s; Morleys and Scott and Slack* Knitting 
remained a man's work; practically all other jobs were done by 
women and children. Coal from the surrounding countryside came into 
the town as energy for its engines* 




Men coming off the morning shift at Sutton Colliery * 

Each of its neighbouring villages had pits; 'B* Winning, at Huthwaite, 

Sutton Colliery at Stanton Hill, Silverhill at Tev/ersal and also 

Teversal Colliery itself, the oldest surviving pit in the county of 

Nottinghamshire. Migrant workers came from the North and West, men 

came to the pits and a pit-house; their wives often taking work in 
4 

hosiery factories. Sutton-in-Ashf ield is almost always described as 

a mining and hosiery town.3 




Around these staple industries grew the 
shops and services, like furnishers and 
buildera, which make small towns nearly 
self-sufficient. Sutton's old estab- 



lished businesses like Bristol's furniture 

Q I going into the 
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store and Searsoi.c the builders were founded between 1900 and 1920t 




The Work peoples Inn , 
Huthwai te » 



Those who owned shops and industries were a class apart, their 
close allies being the f^w professionals who, like them, lived 
and worked in the town. The division between classes in 
hosiery works was no les& clear cut than that between owners 
anu colliers in the mines. The difference came from local owners 

living locally in the spacious sub- 
stantial roads between St • Mary 's 
Church and the market place^ Later 
big houses were to spread steadily 
up Station Road towards the farmlands 
of Coxrroor. L ^ ke the aristocrats 
before them^the middle and owning 
class formed a mini-Duker ies within 
the town itself. 

Engineering firms followed this pat- 

tern to a point. Meanwhile a trade 

ski 11 founded works to make hosiery 
machinery and supply special tools. A tin can-making industry 
grew to service the vegetable producers of Lincolnshiret Again 

the owners-entrepreneurs were 

local and lived locally. The 
works brought into being, the 
new status of the time-served 
«.radesman ana attracted workers 
from much further afield. Whilst 
the miners had pit-houses and then 
council houses, engineering factory 
workers appeared to have aimed to 
own the ir own homes . Small 
estates of semi-detached houses, 

almost the hallmark of the 1930's, 
often had the same mock Tudor 
appearance of the owners' 
houses in the St. Mary's area. 
As the work-force of minini and 
hosiery was very much locked 
together by family, street, pit- 
house, council estate and miners' 
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welfare the engineering factory workers social position was like their 
housing - towards the outer edges of the townt Nevertheless ^ they 
became Suttonians, By learning to speak 
the dialect they learned the town's way 
of thinking* 

Much of the dialect is the same as that of 
Yerkshire or Derbyshire. A Vorkshireman ' s 
advice to his son is a straight- forward 
inatruction to be self-centred; 





5e« mil, hemr all, ««y r 

BMt Mil, drink mil, pmy nuwt. 

And if erer thmr does owt for nowt. 

Alius do it for thisen. 



Nowtf owt and thisen are everyday words in Sutton. Owners zf factories 
would use them when speaking to their workers; they had that northern, 
provincial rough and readiness in common. Quite possibly owners used 
a broad accent when they wanted to cajole workers. For the speech is 
firm and friendly. "Ay up m' duck" and "ow reet yoth' are often 
called out by adults across streets. Some people are conscious of how 
old-fashioned phrases like "a lass on th'arm " can sound. The same 
people are Just as likely to thicken their accent with strangers. 
There is an air of "that's how we are', 'we can't do much about it and 
we wouldn't want to anyway'. People busy to the point of near 
exhaustion are "fair^thronged"^ a clear image if ever there was one. 
The accent and the dialect words are what people have in common. They 
are strong enough to bridge the wide divisions between ownera/profeas- 
ionals and managers on the one hand, and workers on the other. Sutton 
people would also be able to take into account their knowledge of 
where the speaker liveS| be it council estate, terraced street, new 
O r occupier estate or big private house. 
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Four replies to the question "What's Sutton like?" were, 
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a Sutton man through and through. I've been all 
over the world and I've alvays come back. It's a 
great little tovn I think. You've got everything here. 
You're near to Hardnick and Shervood Forest and there's 
the Lavns .** 

"Sutton rough? I don't knov, Mansfield's rough, it's 
dog rough." 

"Sutton's broad, you know it's right common, 'wur is it?', 
they say." 

"Sutton's north really, just a few miles to Derbyshire one 
way and a few to Yorkshire the other. People alvays have 
tioubl<! with the accent. It's just Sutton really." 




r 
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CHAPTER TWO; SUTTON ANO THE GROWTH ZONE. 



**the individual can understand his own experience and gauge his 
own fate o-^ly by locating hims'ilf within his period, by becoming 
aware of all those individuals in his circumstances. In many ways 
it is a terrible lerson; in many ways a magnificent one', 

C- Wright Hills. ^' 




The La%»ni %»ith MorUy'i Factory behind. 
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Sutton Urban District Council %bb formed in 1932 by ^uniting' the 
mining villages of Skegby, Stanton Hill, Tevernal and Huthwaite 
sith the hosiery town« 
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By the 1930's the town's shopping area was shaped something like a 
mace, the handle of which ran down Outram Street. The club-end 
had the market square in its middle and an outer limit of Portland 

Square and King Street, Going to 
Sutton meant going to the market and 
the possibility of calling in and out 
0^ Outram Street's shops. Between the 
market and Outram Street ran Low Street, 
a narrow 'wynd* flanked by decay. Behind 
Low Street were Sutton's nost run-down 
houses • 




On one side, the Idlewells, most of the houses had been cleared in 
anticipation of a plan drawn up in 1935. But the plan was deferred 
leaving road-ways and rough land for free central car parking. The 
area on the other side took its name from Parliament Street; the 
area was a mixture of terraced houses and business premises. 



In 1955 the County Council Engineer-Surveyor drew up fresh plans and 
by 1958 Sutton Urban District Councillors were clamoiring for concrete 
proposals. 



"Twenty years of 'eyesore' was lonq 
enough. They wanted to clean up the 
town. They had a vision of a 
bright, prosperous and pleasant 
place in which to live. People 
in the streets were asking them when 
something would be done. The time 
had come to change emphasis from 
building council estates to re- 
building the town and making a 
centre with new municipal buildings. 
ihcr#? was no town hall." In 1959 

the 'slu.n clearance' of Parliament 
Street began in earnest. In 1960, 
however, a development company exe* 
cutive proposed that a shopping 
centre be built on the Idlewells 
rather than Parliament Street. The 



Q Highways and Town Planning Committen 
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•greed* The Editor of the local and long eatablished paper the Notts* 
Free Preas commented:- 

".♦•and meanwhile Parliament Street is being demolished. Traders 
in the area are sweating about the future prospects of their 
businesses and still more wide open spaces are appearing in the 
town* " 




SUTTON'S CENTRE IN 1961, 



The Parliament Street area was indeed steadily cleared and the deter- 
mination of the Council brought forth opposition from the Chamber of 
Trade* In the November of 1962 there was a Public Enquiry to examine 
the plana and hear objections to it« The plans clearly showed the 
Idlewella being shops and service yardsi whilst the Parliament Street 
jyas shown as having a covered marketi a telephone exchange and a public 
hall along its pavements; a tree-lined car park and service induscry 
tucked in the bottom south western corner* The new town hall and 
civic offices would be directly at the top of the market place* 
Only the four churches and one pub on the edge of the area would be 
left standing. 
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Existing and 
Ramaining 
Buildings 



CENTRAL AREA PLANS IN 1965 



Although the Inspector appealed to go along with the Council's plansi 
his recommendations actually removed all the buildings intended for 
the Parliament Street area.*^ The covered market was included in thj 
Idlewells and the telephone exchange was put on the other side of 
High Pavement. The Public Hall, Council Offices and Town Hall were 
all deferred. Sutton Urban District Council 
formed a development committee led by its 
chairman and local headmaster Council lor 
Tommy Stimpson. Cllr. Stimpson's closest 
colleague was Cllr. Fred White and also another 
of the town's secondary school headmasters. 
The development committee was small and very 
powerful - it had powers to decide upon 
almost anything apart from raise a rate for 
itse If . 



Q Steadily still, the development committee 
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rejected the first two deveJopment companies and fought off a High 
Court Action about tc be tTuijQht by the second company. is the plans 
became more detailed the committee was asked to include a new library 
and a banqueting suite in a corner of the shopping centre. The council 
was also providing the covered market and multi storey car-park too. 
But they had hop«d for much, much more. Their development companies 
spoke of a leisure centre on Parliament Street later but they all 
wanted to get on with the Idlewells shopping centre first. 

Throughout the 196G's the editor of th3 Notts. Free Press had spurred 
on councillors with phrases only acceptable from a local person to 
local people. His "Random Shots" included remarks about "r/jis wreck 
of « town', 'The ruins of Pompei', And 'Polopolis - a town with a hole 
in the middle'. 

The jibe of ^ Polopolis' was all 
the more pointed because of the 
town * s changing shape • For the 
demolished centre was becoming an 
even more obvious contrast with 
the money being spent on the new 
estates of owner occupied houses 
being built between the town and 
i cs vi 1 lages . 

Some of Sutton's working class 
aspired to greater things; they 
sought middle-class manners and 
possessions. Even though their 
roots were in Sutton they could 
we 11 branch out e Ise where • To 
put it bluntly the money of young 
and ambitious people would be 
spent in Mansfield and uphold 
Mansfield *s big brother status. 
Then local traders could well 
demand a drop in their own rates. 
The 'nouveau riche'^ to come 
right out with jt, might lead the 
exodu". from Sutton. Sutton's 
councillors could see that their 
problems wer<* closely related to 
each other; these problems were 

so severe that the^ were more often 
sensed than spoken. 
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The Labour-controlled Council, undisturbed by periodic alecttons, 
tiranted to do more than just tidy the place up. The councillors 
wanted something modern, something brand 
spanking new.^ Councillor Fred White had in 
mind "first class shopping' , 'really good --t^ 
stuff. If the centre was bright and cheer- 
fu^ then perhaps the coal and hosiery indust- 
ries could be persuaded to reinvest - even 
naw investment i^ight be attracted to the 
area. Sutton had to be made good enou.^h 
for its "nouveau riche' and its newcomers 
too. Until the Idlev'ells scheme all the 
signs pointed in the opposite direction. 



The councillors fears were real 
enough. In 1963 Sutton's last 
remaining railway station was 
closed and from then on only coal 
travelled from and through Sutton 
by train. 5 








The pattern of pit closures in Nottinghamshire is from west to east and 
north to south and Sutcon is in the north-west corner of the coalfield. 
Although some coal could still be mined it was becoming uneconomical to 
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extract* Before too long Teversal Colliery and then Sutton Colliery 
would cloae* 

From the end of the Second World War the hosiery xnduatry had through- 
out Europe been taking a hammering. ^ It was no longer the case that 
ifith 1900's machinery and a skilful workforce firms making socks, 
underwear, swimwear and knitwear could continue to make a modest 
profit from selling in bulk to major multiple stores. Many family 
businesses had been taken over by one large group, Mansfield Hosiery, 
which had then rationalised with new machinery and needed fewer 
workers. The few remaining small firms could not compete with imports 
from countries where raw materials and labour were cheap. Some of 
these foreign countries had actually been helped by the export of 
hosiery machinery directly Trom Sutton. 

People in North Nottinghamshire are not given to extreme reactions and 
exaggeration. They did not say ^the writing is on the waii" or 
^the twin pillars of our economy are about to collapse' • But the 
decline of traditional industries was openly discussed. And so, 
in the late 1960*s, while Suttor. councillors were busy with the plans 
of their shopping centre, plans on a broader canvas were being 
prepared . 

In 1963 news significant national plans had been given to the 
Chamber of Trade by Sutton Council's Engineer and Surveyor:- 

**Mr. Molyneux told the tra<^ers that the M.l motorway would 
play a great part in the future prosper ity of the town* It 
was doing, in fact, what the railways did in years gone by* 
The M*l junction 28 would be at South fformanton - only two 
miles from the town centre". 

The arrival of the M.l gave impetus to a regional plan. By the end 
of the 1960*8 Sutton Urban District's town centre plan was really 
just one of a number of schemes for the town. Sutton-in-Ashf ield , 
it seems, could now find itself in the strategic middle of a 
* growth zone ' • 



Because Sutton and the surrounding towns and villages would have 
80 many problems, a corridor of land between Mansfield and Alfreton 
had been designated as a growth zone. The area was given inter- 
mediate status for the purposes of regional aid.^ Unlike Wales, the 
nrgth-west and the north-east the growth zone did not need help 
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because it was in a mess but because the cluster of small towns 
together had a city's population which would have a severe short- 
age of work in twenty to thirty years time. The growth zone idea 
was developed by Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire County Councils to 
prevent the collapse of their northern small towns. With regional 



aid they could offer incentives^ build roads and lay on services 
like electricity and water. 

A new boom was planned on paper. Each existing town was to speci- 
alise ir certain services. Sutton, being between the towns at 
either end of the corridor would be particularly suitable for housing 
the sporting and recreational facilities. The area of sixty square 
milest five towns and many more villages had a total population of 
187,000 in 196^. The Interim Master Plan for the Growth Zone anti- 
cipated that the population "co/iid almost double by the end of the 
century'. In this plan the buildings from Sutton's reservoir to 
Outran Street would have been entirely cleared and become a "green 
wedge' and an "intensive , urban recreational area'* 

The Growth Zone Plans were moving with the times. The M.l motorway 
had extended beyond Sutton-in-Ashf ield , some three miles to the west, 
by 1970. British Rail would recognije the zone by opening, in 1972, 
a Parkway type station making an inter-city connection to London a 
two and a half hour journey. With railway and rtiotorway to the 
west, advanced factories were built for industries who could be 
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attracted by the area's intermediate atatus* 

The Idlewells opened in 1970. Sutton Urban District Council had 
attracted one million pounds of crpital investment* The two local 

headmasters had become the key councillors , 
their small development committee had met in 
secret and reported to the ^ull Cou cil 
when choices had been made and cash had 
to be spent or raised • Sutton Urban 
District Council committed at least one 
million pounds of it'^ own money to the 
Idlewells* It waa their first experience 
of partnership and co-ownership, A build- 
ini had gone up in Sutton bigger than its 
town centre pubs all put together* Until the Idlewells all the town's 
buildings had been made for a single owner and a distinctive purpose* 
The Idlewells had London letting agents for 
its barn and garage-like spaces* Sutton^s 
councillors wanted a modern centre more 
than any other project elsewhere in the 
district - they had to in order for it 
to happen* Now they had the waste- 
land of f'arliament Street too* 

The point cannot be made too strongly that 
it aeems that no-one was prepared to have 
Sutton die a alow economic death* There were the economic incentives of 
of intermediate statua and there was the ^^infrastructure" ; the fast 
road and rail aervices* Industrial relations were '*90od** too* 
There were p poses being set for '"utton by the Urban 'district Council, 
the County Council and the Motts/Derbys * Sub Regional Study Group* 
Between Sutton and Alfreton acre upon acre of land was allocated for 
factory space* In the centre of Sutton itself eight and a quarter 
acres of prime land, so recently clearedi would not remain an open 
space for long* 
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CHAPTER THREE: THE MAKIf^G OF A FEASIBILITY STUDY: 1970 . 

"In this world there is more often fear of one 
infuriated enemy than confidence in ninety and 
nine friends who ause no anxiety^\ 

Holmes^ ^ 

All kinds of forces combined in the year 1970. The initiative to 
create a community education centre was taken by the County Council. 
Sutton Urban Diatrict were prepared to donate land and contribute 
money to the scheme. The Department of Education and Science agreed 
to thb planning of ^ new school whose very siting and design would 
break many conventions. The site was the Parliament Street area and 
the Feasibility Study laid before the two Councils said repeatedly that 
it would be difficult to tell the school apart from everything else 
in the centre. Just why were different interests so readily prepared 
to agree to such an unusual proposal? 

The idea came from County Council officials and it was a point towards 
which they had been reaching for some tim . In x968 the County 

Council had piloted a partner- 
ship with the district autho- 
rity in the town of Bingham. 
The term "joint-use" had been 
coined to describe the results 
of a progressive agreement over 
funding. The term really refers 
to the activities which re suit 
from a co-ownership deal. The 
Education Committee says it is 
going to build a school and 
asks the district authority if 

B'ngh«m CorT>pr«h«ntiv« School, Sporti C«ntr« Loungf^utr WOuld like to h»ve lOCSl 

raltspayers use ^ sports faci- 
lities out of school hours. If tie Iccal authority agrees then it 

contributes monr v towards better facilities; better than those possi- 
ble within the expenditure limits fixed by the Department of Lducation 

and Science. The education authority may gain a cheaper 8wir»iming 
pool, part of i sports hall and a contribution towards ataffinq 
co3ts. The district council may wish to extend the range of 
facilities and incl otherSf like « separate bar. 
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For not much more money 
a County Council and a 
District Council, wo. - 
ing together 9 could 
achieve much more than 
they could on the i r own ; 
one met the baaic coat 
whilst the other made the 
facilities attractive and » 
once opened 9 school-uae and 
public-uae would be a mutual 
guarantee of income and* 
contribution to running 
costs. All this poterilial 
for the mutual benefit could ariae from initial savings; public 
recreational facilities where otherwise none might be found and better 
school facilities. The dichotomy between free education and leisure 
service charges being under the same roof was brushed aside. 



Vhst mattered first was the 
County Council's prepared- 
ness to reject tninking 
about schools in isolatiooi 
to think beyond the needs 
of school children and 
towards the use to which 
schools could b'^ put by 
the community. 




Over fi 



Carlton Forum Sports Hall 
7 is had 



tackled rural prcblemS with the 



ty years before Henry Mar 
2 

idea of village college. The medieval parish churchy he reasoned^ 
had once served many functions but .\o longer did so; functions which 
united people by sharing provisions. As the Director of Education for 
the County of Cambridgesh ire » he was responaible for host of small 
dilapidated achools in hamleta and villages from which work-people were 
leaving in droves. There was no heart to pump around the life blood. 
Village achools could not support decent libraries^ neither could vill- 
aqea on their own support separate libraries. But^ aaid Morris» 
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a large hall can be a Theatre, a Cinema^ a place for jumble eoMs; 
public meetinga, exhibitionay wedding receptiona and briefly, in the 
morninga, could hold a achool asaembly. Taken together many functions 
would literally aupport each other and produce a genuinely atrong 
demand for tnC pr^wiaion jf a fair-sized hall. Schoola of a kind had 
to be provided no matter how meanly and they could be vastly improved 
by grafting the other sert/icea on to them* 



Henry Morria perauaded the Carnegie Foundation to provide areaa for 
adulta in hia firat village collegea; the ^extras^ did not coat hia 
Education Committee a penny* He alao persuaded the architect, Walter 
Gropuia, to design Impington Village College for the loweat fee 
Gropuia accepted during hia entire working life* And when Henry 
Morria apoke on "Architecture and Humaniam"^ to the Institute of 
Architecta in 1956 the man who v«as to become Not t inghamahire * a County 
Architect, Henry Swain, waa in the audience* Henry Swain thought 
then that ^perhaps Henry Morris got through to architects more than he 
did to educationalists' • 



Architecture, it must be said, is a unique intellectual activity, 
for rather than separating what 'is' from what ^ought to be ' archi- 
tecta put the two states on opposite aides of the same wheel ao that 
what 'is' turns into what ^ought to ie'. When what ^ought to be' 
haa been built it makea a new reality which people then probably take 
for granted* Thus, an easential element of architecture ia the 
language of hope; architects hope that people will push beyond their 
artificial boundariea and they hope that their best work makea this 
possible • 

The moving spirits of architectural thought went way beyond the 
teconological tinkeringa r joint-uae. The late 1960'a, it must be 
remembered, was above a timft of optimism* The architecta in 

queation may actually have read the book "Shape of Community" in which 
the authors aay that architecture ahould be a contribution to aocial 
change and to furthering human values* They write, for example:- 

"An Urban public mixing place is a mirror and magnifying glass 
for culture, and perhaps can also be its crucible* , 

*But the technological society appears to close its doors to 
democracy * It nay invite participation in the decision making 
process at many levels, but it fails to provide places where 
^ this process of participation may naturally occur* 
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'•••the church and village halls, not to mention pubs to which 
all were welcome, seem to be historical precedents of concourse 
at a certain scale and may perhaps be recreated in function to 
fill out the modern spectrum of community for which we are 
searcher ,We need learning places'* ^ 

With words like these Nott- 
inghamshire County Council's 
architects had spiritual 
support from fellow profes- 
sionals* They also had the 
practical experience of 
joint-use buildings already 
completed* A community educa- 
tion centre would present them 
with a major challenge to be 
sure but it was a logical 
development from what they had already been doing* Indeed their 
joint-use projects had received encouragement from senior civil ser- 
vants* A circular and an H*M«I, had helped pave the way for joint- 
use * 

A joint circular, 10/65, had been published by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the Department of the Environment* The circular said that the 
Departments would look favourably upon schemes which set out to open up 
school premises for public use and, in particular, those which encouraged 
recreational activity* Those authorities who wished to borrow money 
for such schemes would get preferential treatment* At the Department 
of Education and Science Eric Pearson, H*H*I*, was tirelessly engaged 
in stimulating educational authorities to recognise the value to the 
community of more open schools and the likely benefit to the schools 
of host communities being more involved in their everyday work* He 
spoke of schools being ^beached and stranded ' as expensive resources 
virtually abandoned during evenings, weekends and holidays* Year in 
and year out there was waste, there were wasted opportuniti3s, parti- 
cularly in neighbourhoods were the school's resources stood in sharp 
contrast with the deprivations of cramped homes and low pay* 




In the Department of Education, toojthe Development Group of the Archi- 

5 

tects and Building Branch were producing Design ^ctes in partnership 
with local authorities* By 1970 the Development Group had been 
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Hardwick Lane School, Suttcn-in*Ashf ield ♦ 



engaged to deaign a huge Community Education Centre for Mancheater, 
the Abraham Moaa Centre. At the D.E.S. Territorial Architect* 
were working in harnesa with County Architects in Cumbria and 
Lancaahire on similar schemes* Increasingly new achoola were 
being built with Adult, Youth or Community Wings. As architects 
quickly publish their plans in their magazine, the 'Architects 
Journal*! the trend towarda multi-purpose buildings must have bee. 
quickening to that of an all-out race. Sutton Centre became a 
conteatant when it was decided that a new comprehensive school 
would be built and opened by 1973. 

There had beer talk of a new school for some four years. Sutton 
councillors* first official knowledge cams in 1966 when it was 
proposed that a tschnicsl-grammar achool be built on a green 
field hslf-way bstw^en Sutton and Huthwaits. A geologi8t*s report 
howevsr, considsred that the field, snd hence the school, would be 
liable to subsidence. Thankfully there wars othsr green fislds 
in ths town. Sutton*8 psrk Isnd is known ss * The Lawns Pleaaure 
Ground*. It haa a bowling green, boating pool and playgrounds 
at eithsr end. About one-quarter of ths Lawns* area is actually 
a shsllow laks. It waa not propoasd to build dirsctly upon ths 
Lsvns but upon playing fislds owned by Courtaulds and adjacent 
to them. Much diacussion took place on whether to exchange 
land or to make an rutright purchase. 
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The 
Lawns 
Pleasure 
Gardens 



In 1969 the intended school was now to be an eight-stream entry Compre- 
hensive; Sutton councillors received correspondence stating that they 
would have the opportunity of nominating three governors. 
The councillors were very kten to have a new school although many of 
them wanted a grammar school rather than a comprehensive. Their view 
was that they had a new comprehensive school already, Quarrydale, mid- 
way between Sutton and Stanton Hill. Many of the councillors thought 
of a comprehensive school as an up-to-date secondary modern school; 
bigger and better equipped perhaps but not really concerned with aca- 
demic achievement and the more able pupils. They accepted that the 
existing town secondary moderns were old Ed^yardian buildings - great 
solid things that were difficult to keep warm. But they noted that once 
there had been a girls* grammar school and thoughc that the town would only 
be complete with a fully fledged grammar s'^hool. A grammar school would 
provide the skilled workforce for its newer and non-mining industries. 
They did not feel cheated by the change to a comprehensive but there 
was a sense of it not being exactly what was wanted. They had come 
to expect a technical grammar school as a future landmark of the town's 
prestige. Indeed, when a delegation had gone to the Department of 
Education in 1968 they had pressed the case for speeding up grant allo- 
cation fir a grammar school. The councillors had been unanimous then. 
The Labour Group had been supported by the Ratepayer Councillors whose 
party had been formed when the Chamber of Trade went into eclipse sfter 
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Three Generations on an Idlewell's Sea t . 
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Sutton Urban District Council 
had many aspects of the Idle- 
wells experience to draw upon* 
They had spent nearly one mil- 
lion poundSi the leisure centre 
they wanted had not materialised 
even though the High Pavement 
area stood cleared in readinessi 
they had been involved in a 
partnership with a firm which 
invested s further one million 
pounds in the town* And now 
the Idlewells was open^the 
unite had been let and business 
was brisk. Despite fears to the 
contrary, Suttonians were going 
to the Idlewells and beginning 
to enjoy shopping withoutthe 
hazarda of through traffic* 
Sutton Urban District Council 
was not poised for a further 
huge scheme but they had been 
pleaaed with the success of the 
Idlewells • 

Local Government Reorganiaation 
waa in the air. The thinking 
behind it was of making new 
adminiatrative groupinga baaed 
on aize; a million or ao 
population for a County Council 
or Metropolitan 6orough| eighty 
to a hundred thousand people 
for a Diatrict Council and five 
to ten thouaand aoula for a 
Pariah Council, Some responsibilities were going to be removed 
from districts and •given' to boroughs or counties* A diatrict 
would a cluater of people wherever convenient adTiiniatrati ve 
boundaries could be drawn. Sutton Urban District Council did not 
know exactly how it would be reorganiaed but the fate of being 
put into a larger unit was i^rfevit^able. 
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When big changes happen coincidences link up like a cSvain of eventSi 
risks rsssmble golden opportunities end key people just hsppsn to 
be in the right frams of mind to listen to esch other. In County 
Council officest moored on the south bank of the River Trent» the 
Deputy County Council Architect, Alan Miekle» aaked the challenging 
queation ^why not build the school on the racant plot in the middle 
of the town?"* If he had wanted to he could have stoppsd ths thought 




Psrlismsnt Street bsfors clsarance. 



there* Instesd hs put the question to the County Architect, henry 
Svsin, who ssksd ths nsw Dsputy Director of Education, James Stons, 
whst hs thought of ths ides, 

Mr* StonSi for his psrt, hsd sssn ths villsge college ides in action. 
He had recently joined Nottinghsmshire from neighbouring Leicestershire 
where the Director of Educstion, influsnced by Henry Morris, had ahaped 
a county policy to develop community colleges in 1956. Community collegss 
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had three ^parts^: a school, an adult education wing and a youth 
wing. Community colleges, like the village colleges, brought 
those they served together in college associations. A measure of 
independent financing had been riven and tutors had been appointed 
to promote community use. Community colleges, therefore, had 
taken on a responsibility for community development. Could not the 
Sutton-in-Ashf ield Centre, as it was tentatively described, be a 
town college, a prototype for Nottinghamshire and a guiding light 
for all those other joint-use buildings to which the County was 
becoming committed? 

Henry Swain held to the belief that a community needs a centre which 
is not just a pretty place but a place of purposive action. Nor 
could he see why schools should be marooned in a green field on the 
edges of a town. He knew that this was seen by some as heresy. 
He would have to face the jibe that forever more the children of 
Sutton Centre would walk from the town centre out to the Lawns to 
play games where their school might have so conveniently been. His 
phrase was that two sacred cows had to be slaughtered: that town 
centres are for shops and that schools are set in fields. The 
hygenic separation of the two was offered up for sacrifice because 
the opposite fired so much enthusiasm, A Centre in the town centre 
would be easier for everyone 
to get to; it would symbo- 
lise how much more there was 
to education than schooling, 
Henry Swain and James Stone 
forged the Centre's shape in 
the belief that they could 
increase the opportunities 
for happiness in the town. 

Significantly both town shop- 
ping centres and suburban 

schools usually had ihe same look to them at night and on Sundays; 
they looked dead and flatly forbidding, 

Mr. Stone said of the time: 

"^e ^ent about it with all the arrogance of our enthusiasm. 
Had we had any longer at it I don't know if it would have 
been any tetter. * 
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Tvo men at leaaty and their reapective departmental vere committedy in 1970t 
to negotiating with National Governmentt other County Council departmenta 
and the Sutton Urban Diatrict Council* S«U«D*C« held the key to much 
more than a few joint use roomst Up to the summer of 1970 StU.D.C. had 
believed that Oddeninos Limitedy the developers of their shopping centret 
might just build them a leisure centre soon and that the County Council 
was going to build a comprehensive school out on the Lawns* Could it 
be that the County Council and the Urban District Council both wanted a 
social-cultural centre? Could the County Council think beyond 'schools' 
and the District Council think beyond 'sports centres'? In contrasti 

outside schools be longing to the 
authority were signs reading 
"trespassers will be prosecuted' , 
On some green spaces within local 
Authority ' s housing estates signs 
read "^o ball games allowed, by 
order** , 

To begin with all more or less 
depended upon the school and thus 
on the County Council agreeing that 
*t/)eir' school could be a fuld-sized 
conprahanaive in the middle of the town. Perhaps only Sutton's own County 
Councillors could possibly imagine what was going to happen and other 
councillors just went along with the tide. All the same there was a lot 
of money to be committed and a precedent being shaped. During a special 
session at County Hall| Mr. James Stone had twenty minutes and Mr. Alan 
Miekle had fifteen minutes in which to inspire enthusiasm* The councillors 
and the officials caught the mood. The County Treasurer said that if 
the Department of Education and Science would not allow for a full sixth 
form to be included then he would do his best to find the money! 
Then : 




Coronation Street 



"On the 15th September 1970 senior officers of the County 
Council met the Development Committee of the Urban District 
Council to discuss the poss ibility of a major town centre 
development of a recreational , cultural and educational 
nature at Sutton^in^Ashf ield* 

It was agreed that the County Council should undertake a 
feasibility study for consideration by the two Authorities* 
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This decision can be seen as the critical point in the formation 
of all that was unique to Sutton Centre, The enthusiasm of 
individuals was given the seal of members' approval* Education 
was to be brought out of isolstion into the centre of a town's 
life end intertwined with all the town's other activities. 



For both authorities s joint project would be a prototype and 
one where bass expediency end high ideal would be mixed and 
matched. Each had their pressing reasons for getting on with 
things quickly. 



But the point of s prototype should not be too lightly felt. 



"Fragments of prototypes may, through exceptional good 
luck or judgement , emerge whenever they appear harmless 
to vested interest; or, under even more exceptional 
circumstances , when they happen to correspond to establ ished 
economic interests* Probably , as in the immediate past, 
right things will, more often than not, be done for the 
wrong reasons* ■ 7 
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or thr llifsh Pairmrnt Srho*l 
and social complrx. >klMi%iing 
one of thr larfsr inicrnal 
kquarrs looking towanlfc tke 
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CHAPTCR FOUR: THE FEASIBUrTY STUDY J970^7I , 

"The idea of a Civic and Leisure Centre on this site was 
not new, Wha*- was new was the introduction into thinking 
of the proposed comprehensive schooi • , , , . 



IDEAL SITE FOR 
SUnON NEW SCHOOL 



THK GARDKN LANK site is 
Murely Ihe most fiKinj; place for 
Ihe new comprehensive school. 
Cenlritlly silunled hui remole 
from tho town's acli\ities a just 
could not bo bettered, ther» 
being ample room fw exlen* 
sioiis. playing fields aod parking 
facililies The lovely Liwn plea« 
&uru grounds, spacious, pleasing 
to the eye. would enhance Ihis 
project, mrikmg the whole area 
a place to be proud of. 

The Development Committee s 
recommendation lo the Council 
lo agree to a feasibility sludy 
with a view lo building (he* 
whool in (he High P^vemenl 
area, nhuh would include a 
sports cenire, a Iheatre and a 
public ball and (o retain (he 
(iarden Lane siie as playing 
fields for (he school is surely 
miiiguided Can anyone really 
wan I 800 children le| loose in a 
busy cenlral area? Can anyone 
Ihink i( desirable thai children 
should crocodile their way to 
distant playing neld^ ! 

The real reas<Mi for this pro- 
iet't is to develop Ihe central 
<irea for recreational purposes, 
tiiijk being designated for suih a 
use Desirable though this may 
be Uiis IS certainly not the way 
IhiK cenlral ur developed area 
should be reapprit »ed to include 
Permanent free parking facili* 
lies, adniinistrationL«| .*i.T vices 
siiih as health deparlmenl, 
housing depa^'lnient. the rates 
Milice and all the siTviteii that 
ail' better for being lenlrally 
>iluated 

.Sutton shouM aim at being a 
town »f (onvenieru'e and tinio- 
saviMi;. as well as i Umn of 
tonsi-quenre a sporls tentre, a 



Ihealre and a public hall could 
easily be incorporaled In the 
new school wilh fronlage or 
access on Outram Street 

COL 

Sulton. 

NOTTS, FREE 
PRESS 2,10,70, 



C,0,L, is an influential critic 
who sends anonymous letters to 
the Notts, Free Press, He, or 
she, does not comment upon every^ 
thing. But when well-to-do 
Sutton is ^gravely concerned^ 
C,0,L,'s letters put a certain 
point of view quite precisely. 
On the 2nd, October 1970- C , 0, L , • j 
opinion was that the school 
should be put on the Lawns, the new comprehensive 
should be ^ central , m , but remote • . I n e ssence 
C,0,L, was in favour of stopping the Feasibility 
Study in its tracks. For the agreement to .ave 
a study made had caused really intense activity. 
Initiatives were being taken with a drive which 
looked unstoppable. In fact, C,0,L. and company 
could have been rattled by both the basic con- 
cept and the consultations which 'agreement in 
principle* had allowed to take place. There 
were the danger signs of an enthusiasm for some- 
thing different. 

Because so much was happening at the same time 
it is useful to list the areas of activity:* 



1» Outline plans of actual building were being drawn, 

2, Other County Council departments were being asked if 
they wanted space. 
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3, There were consultations with S.U,D,C, officials on what 
size and kind of town hall, offices and leisure facilities 
they wantedt 
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4« There was a * consultation process* in which people in Sutton 
were being asked what they wanted too* Evening meetings were 
being held to hear demands and get ? picture of deeper needSi 

3. Visits to other centres were broadening viewst 

6« A ohilosophy for the whole was being worked out* 

The word philosophy might seem rather grand as if making too bold a 
claim. Never theless y the word qui^e rightly suggestj that those 
responsible were assembling a mass of favourable arguments, adopting 
a stand from which there could be no going back and producing aims 
which were very far-reaching indeed« The coordination of effort came 
from the Education Department ^nd Architects Department at the County 
Council* James Stone was to be the author of the Feasibility Study. 
Within three months he was to have enough material for a fifty-page book- 
let. Rather than go through the booklet page by page the list of acti- 
vities will be followed* First, then, what did the building look like 
on paper? What was the justification for claiming that the centre 
would be more than a school with a few extra'*'^ 

The sketch p(*blished in Mansfield's Chronicle Advertiser showed the main 
building to be blocks around two courtyards, almost a modern monastery 
in fact. The blocks were to be largely long by narrow giving the 
occupants views of each side. And although there would not be a single 
curved outside line the main building did have some nooks and crannies. 
Looking directly down upon the plans showed that by and large the build- 
ing was not a barracks, indeed it seemed to be open and visible on all 
sides* 
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But looking at the plan like this does not show the slope from 
High Pavement to Low Street. Instead of there being a square, 
flat grassy field there was a long-by-narrow uneven rise of rubble. 
Wherers the Idlewell's architects had included a nulti-storey block 
as a sual punctuation mark* ^ Sutton Centre's architec^j had c 
more subtle ambition. They wanted the building to fit in and be 
accepted right away. The lines of previous streets were retained 
to become footpaths. 

"••••the large, bulky elements like the sports centre are to be 
situated in the lowest part of the site so that theJr mass 
is less obtrus ive» Th-* buildings on the highest part of 
the site will be only two ^^oreys high,' 

The functions within were planned to fit together too: 



"The layout of the Centre is based on a wo^way matrix 
quiet, restful and more adult usage at the western end 
of the site near the old'people's home; noisy, physical 
and more juvenile usage a: che east; on the north the 
more public and wore multi-purpose parts of the Centre; 
and to the south the less shared and more specialised' , 



Indeed, a lot of thoughtwent into whet should be next to what and 
the useful links vhich could be forged as a result. The plans 
for the inside of the building mad® links yet more likely to 
occur. 



WHATS WHERE 

A, Council offices 

B, Council suite 
C Cor park 

D. Adult educQhon and 

upper school 

E. Ashcroft Home 

F. Welfore doy centre 

G. Moin school 

H. Civic HoII 

I. Motn school end 

librory 
J. AAoin bchool ond 

pnocticol rooms 
K. Bus stop 
L. New '^>'^p< 
M Yo >th empl oy/' t 

and probf*tu ^♦icts 
N. Kitchen ''-•J r ,« j 

*rao 

O. Entroncw ^jnd f >y« 
P. Theotre 
Q. Sports centre 
R. Lower school 



**LooKing at the Centre as a whole 
it will not be possible to identify 
the various uses in terms of build^ 
ing type, for example, there is no 
clearly delineated school building^ 
The whole has been designed round 
the ' ^Actional requirements of its 
users, regardless of the purse from 
which the money will come.' 
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Three full page photographs were used to give an idea of what the 
inaide would look like. All were ibken from a recently completed 

Upper School Unit 
at the Dukerieat 
Ollerton • The 
photogrepha told 
the reader a lot 
more. L^ke all 
achoola and many 
public bv' ' Idings 
in Nott inghamahire 
the Upper School 
Unit waa built in 
* Clasp* ! a low 
cost public building 
technique ^Ic jered 
by the county and 
with which Searaon, 
Sutton-in^Ashf ield * 8 b^g firm of builders^ had been involved for 
nearly fifteen yeara. The serial contract for Claap buildings in 
North Nottinghamshire was held by Searson with its locally drawn 
workforce. At the vsry last minute the Idlewells developers had 
inaisted on their own builders being brought in. At leaat this 
plan would mean local authority rates creating work in the town. 




Secondly, the finish snd 
fittings of an upper 
achool unit would be made 
to aerve older adults and 
younger children. In 
effect, a domestic archi- 
tecture was proposed just 
like a home with a common 
living-room, the same 
aized chaira and the same 
cutlery . Generations, 
aa well aa functions, 
would not be clearxy 
delineated; the model 
for thia being what had 
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been found appropriate to mature adolescents/young adults. Inside 
the Centre, then, there would be carpets, curtains and fabric on 
the walls. The Dukeries Upper School Unit photographs suqgested 
that the areas would be open plan too. Inside it would be even 
more difficult to tell where functions began and ended. Inside 
areas purposely resembled the courtyards of ^^pleasant sheltered 
precincts'* which would be •helping to contain the chJldren...^. 

There would be a large number of children to contain. Indeed the 
very urgency of 'laving to open a school in September 1973 was 
caused by raising the school leaving age to sixteen during 1971-72. 
750 comprehensive school places would be needed then. However, 

"...a further 570 places will be added later to provide an 
ultimate 11 to 18 comprehensive school 1,200 plus 
f20 sixth form'. 



This is the first real indication of the building's scale. There 
was no reduction in size from the usual comprehensive school numbers 
although there were giant establishments of neaily 2,GG0 pupils 
elsewhere in Nottinghamshire. Ra'ner than make the school smaller 
because it would be in the town centre it was to be full-sized 
because that would create the most opportunities in the lonq run, 
despite the major snap of being Luiit in 8tac;«»3. 

The school component would be sjhstantitl but staggered. The 
Education Department added three further com-:onents, the youth 
service, adult education and youch employment. The former would 
be integrated with sixth form provisin and the latter would be 
allocated space in school areas. National opinion was strongly in 
favour of inr'uding 'youth wings' in schools. Meanwhile experts 
on adult education were agreed that there would be a rapid growth 
in day-time adult education, partl> because of an increase in 
personal leisure and partly beceusj of an increase in shiftwork. 
Sutton, thev felt, was already a sh^"'. working community.^ As 
for youth employment the •office wouid be both central and adjacent 
to one third of its clients'* 



The consultations with other County Council departments produced 
two major additions; a day centre fo the aged and handicapped and 
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offices for the probation service. The success of hsving two 
more * Mgreements in principle' strengthened the claim to being 
different from a school snd worked for the architects in much 
the same way as msjor supermsrkets helped the Idlewell*s letting 
agents. Indeed^ why should any County Council function remain 
outaide the plan with older^ separate snd less centrsl smenities? 
On the one hsnd theie were home comforts to consider and on the 
other there was the convenience of the clients. The Chief Pro- 
bstion Officer thought his service would ^'profit enormously from 
the 'wMrmer* MociMl climate''. As for hsndicspped people the Director 
of Social Services thought they would ^oenefit enormously from closer 
contacts with other aspects of community life'. 

Hot all consultationa were as fruitful. The County Hedicsl Officer 
waa all in favour of incorporating the Health Clinic but the general 
practitioners of Sutton were not. The Health Clinic wss s new build- 
ing on the southern edge of the site and its sccommodstiont even then» 
did not meet sll demands. The Fsmily Plsnning Association's unplsnned 
use put s greet strsin on accommodation snd there were no fscilities 
for health education. Despite the offer of sccesst a film theatre^ 
a lecture theatre snd ^^comfortably furnished rooms for informal talks' 
...the general practitioners of Sutton were not prepsred to support 
s heslth centre project. 

Nor could every function be expected to be included. Sutton hsd just 
scquired s new central library in the Idlewella. There were swimming 
bsths nesrby too. As swimming is s big or *main individual' activity 
and *a spectator opportunity* the architecta thought of another main 
attraction. Here the need was to create rather than consult. There 
could be a gymnasium snd sports hall to school standards jnywsy. ^The 
provision of an ice-rink of modest size' wss suggested. If this one 
ssntence suggestion survived the consultstion process^ the school would 
bs blesssd with sn ice-rink snd Sutton would hsve the only ice-rink 
between Sheffield snd Nottingham. 

The consultations with S.U.D.C.'s officials were at a delicate but 
encouraging atage. The Clerk wa^ all for the acheme. Hia Engineer and 
Surveyor had advised the Development Commmittee ss they negotiated the 
Stagea of the Idlewella development. But this scheme wss not frsught 
with commercisl entsnglements , it hsd "/or the gooa of the town' 
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written all over it. The Clerk was quite likely to retire 
when the looming local government reorganisation eventually 
hsppened. There were similarities with the County Council in 
many respects; the officials might get what they really 
wanted if their elected members would let therr. 

S.U.D.C.'s consultations took the form of what facilities 
they might improve like the sports hall and what extras they 
wanted. In the opinion of the architects: 

"there should be a lounge and bar and an indoor games 
space for the 5 - ii age group' . 

If local dramatic societies were actually to have a share 
in Che theatie which came with a comprehensivs school, the 
230 seat tiered space would include:- 

"...a more sophisticated lighting system, more spacious 
dressing rooms, facilities for the storage of scenery 
and properties and a workshop for scenery-making , paint^ 
ing and ancillary services^' 

These calculations, and others like them, were based upon con- 
sultations with town's people at large. There was what must 
have seemed a curious process ta'ring place; very senior County 
Officials were asking ordinary people what they wanted. They 
were introducing a new kind of politics into the town; a 
directness and an instant kind of participation. Tne officials 
were thinking o^ Sutton as a community not a cla&s-bound neigh- 
bourhood; council estates versus private estates; Labour Party 
versus Ratepayers.^ 
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Henry Swain wrote later how this ^reconnaissance* came about: 



"f^e decided to ask the town itself what it wanted. I don't 
believe in social surveys but we had to get a picture of the 
town and its people and find out what they really needed. The 
Town Council would decide but they agreed that we should present 
to them the results of our reconnaissance^ The first decision 
was that this was not a job you handed down to the chaps. The 
Deputy County Architect., Alan Meikle, and the Deputy Director of 
Education , as he then was, James Stone, took on the job personally 
and I, as County Architect , joined in occasionally . The idea was 
to talk to people directly . What was Sutton like?; what was wrong 
with it?; what did it need in the centre? Night after night Chief 
Officers of the Courty Council could be seen listening to people 
and hearing the views of individuals and groups. We were not just 
interested in education or in architecture , but in the quality of 
life and aspiration. We^had a hunch that education had the 
co-ordinating role*...' 

Mr. Stonet Mr* Meikle and Mr. Swain spent evenings and weekends in a 
six-week period driving up to Sutton from Nottingham, meeting up at 
the Wimpy Bar and then following the threads of Sutton's social life. 
They became more and more convinced: drama groups wanted workshops as 
well as access to a theatif*; choral 
societies amassed 1,300 members for their 
annual rendering of the 'Messiah ' . Most 
voluntary groups had their contacts; pro- 
bably all of them could claim a councillor 
as patron^ They were also 'plugged into' 
churchesi schools, social clubs and miners' 
welfares. The voluntary groups were 
largely women's orgbnisations . 

ARTISTS SOCIETY DISPLAY" 
IN A STANTON HILL PUB . 

Mr. Swain's notes recorded:- 

doing a tremendously good job but desperately short of premises.' 

Quoting from an interview arranged by t^^e Probation Officer: 

*^He said somebody ought to get cracking now. There was too much 
effort going into repairing bui Idings instead of getting on with 
the job of caring for people. He said Sutton was missing out in 
the middle. It was like a wheel whose hub had gone rotten and the 
spokes were there but were breaking off. At the momen t facilities 
are scatter 3d all over the place. The 'bus service is an escape 
route, you got on and got out.' 
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As well 88 collecting statements which revealed demands, the officials 
openly chalted and began to explore needs. The problems of young 
people rose rapidly to the surface. Unorganised youth repeatedly 
said ""there's nowt to do in Sutton'\ Reaching further and further 
towards the views of those who were not necessariJy part of respect- 
able Sutton,^ the officers probably broke the unwritten law of 
"'sympathise but don't support". But their sympathy was lending 
increasing support, raising the question of how a centre might serve 
all ages and conditions of mankind. Mr. Swain's notes continued:- 

""»e talked to church leaders, members of Youth Clubs, the 
non-" joiners provided by the Probation Officer, interviewed in 
a room ovei the butcher ' s shop. Youth Leaders. Here was a 
group with real problems 

There was nothing to do in Sutton except rev up motorbikes in 
Portland Square. The young people went far afield - Chesterfield , 
Mansfield 

We asked why they went to Mansfield for the^ amusement. The Vicar 
described 'the scene' which runs from the railway bridQe to the 
Brown Cow, picking up the Swan on the way. It was a kind of 
juvenile Soho. The Swan was the home of the drug addicts. Mostly 
they wanted discotheques . Cinemas are out. There was a shortage 
of eating out facilities. There was only the one restaurant in 
Outram Street but you cannot congregate for long in the Wimpy Bar... 

What they wanted was somewhere to meet casually ; coffee, disco., 
games room, a hole for the skinheads to hide in, other facilities too 
but always on a casual basis. The lads we talked to 'in care' seeired 
to have exactly the same requirements as the 5th and 6th forms in the 
school with exactly the same problems . What could we do for these 
age groups? County and church youth clubs at present catered for 
10%. Otherwise there was only the Piobazion Service.' 



It was no accident that a concerned Vicar described "the scene'. 
Vicars and Church life are important in Sutton. The town has an 
active Council of Churches, Witness walks at Whitsuntide, and a 
gathering of Vicars and Priests called the 'Ministers' Fraternal'. 
This body spoke in favour of an 'Ecumenical Centre' within the 
Centre itself. One minister went even further in his willingness 
to help ^ealise the vision. 

""The general idea of the community renewal appealed to 
him. He said it was a thrilling idea which would help 
to draw people together. He even went so far as to 
tdi/c about pulling down his church but we tried to dissuade 
him. • 
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Down the Railway Route from Skeqby to the Town Centre 

Obviously all this enthusiasm and evidence was having an effect. 
The opinions and facts gained with so much local colouFt the open- 
mindedness of Sutton Urban District Council's officials and the 
corporate policy at County Hall all supported the idea of an inte- 
grated community centre.^ But it was not the first such venture 
nor was it the only one on the stocks at the time. 

Flying visits were made to centres elsewhere; to Wyndham Community 
School at Egremont in Cumbria, a community College in Leicester- 
shire, the Forum at Billingham-on-Tees and Ki \lingwor th , Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Alan Meikl;? and James Stone literally flew to 'Maison 
pour Tous', Yerres, Paris. Ii so doing they learned of the atmos- 
phere of a working centre when open seven days a week. They had 
the advice of Directors of Education and guided tours from loyal 
local politicians. Above the doorway at Yerres they read an 
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epigram which was later to be chosen as a quotation for the front 
page of their study: 



"HAPPINESS IS A 
NEW IDEA IN 
EUROPE". 

Saint Just 




A SUTTON GIRL 



It is truly strange the way memorable phrases can stick in the mind 
as if capping all other thoughts previously known* At Yerres they 
had come across an abstract aim and over a butcher's shop in Outram 
Street one remark had given a picture of the whole* The centre, 
whatever it might be called, would be a hub for the wheel and open 
an era for new spokes to be made* Sutton's future could be slowly 
turned to good fortune* After a hectic three months of aM these 
consultations and more, James Stone and Henry Swain settled to writing 
a report which had to be finished within another month* Crystajising 
in thair minds was a view of the Centre as a whole, a view which would 
need a whole new ;;e t of arguments to support it* 

Three senses we re appealed to; sensibilities against which, on the 
face of it^ there could be no real opposition* 

"The concept of a more fully integrated community provision 
i now widely accepted not only in many parts of this 
country but also in Europe. We consider that this thinking 
is sound * It makes financial sense because it saves waste- 
£ul dupl ication of buildings provided a t grea t public 
expense. It makes social sense because it doe£ much to bring 
back into purpose fu 1 community activity mar.y groups of people 
who have, in more recent years » gone their separate ways; 
because it provides the centre which will attract the unattached t 
because it enr iches as no other social agency can enrich , the 
whole texture of community living* 

In the narrower sense of the word 'educational' it makes 
6dtication9l sense because it enables us to draw our schools 
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out of their traditional seclusion and to bring them into 
the market place where they will be better placed to provide 
that preparation for real life which education ought to be 
and which it has often beei. in the past.' 



Rarely can the word ^integration^ have been so often used in 
an official report* The j^ord appears to have two meanings to 
the authora; sharing in the initial provision and sharing day 
by day after that. Integration 
of purpose was also needed. The 
staff would need to grasp the 
obvious fact that they were there] 
to serve the same people in 
different ways. 

All social and educational 
servicea have stereotypes of 
their worthy and unworthy clients. The financial aense aaks that 
money should be saved whilst the higher social sense ssks that the 
^souls* of the people be likewise regarded. To begin with, though, 
the social aense depended upon identifying needs in the community. 
These needa made a case for what should be done and later on would 
provide a test of success. There are quite a few catches in this 
approach. Asking people what they want may give the impression 
that they will get it without difficulty. People may have grandiose 
dreams as they warm to the discussion too. 




Further on still, how can people speak of ^needs* as that which they 
want but have yet to give shape to; that which isolated individuals 
want but do not know how much they share with others? Sometimes the 
authora refer to Vants' as being those that people could identify 
for them. At other times the authors wOuch upon •needs' which, when 
maty could create activities and groups new to the town. The Report's 
strength lay in giving 'voice' to 'wants' and 'needs': to speaking 
with the local people and putting into words more diffuse anu scattered 
feelings. So often in the Feasibility Study tnere is the phrase 
"fire see no diff iculty* which must be true bscauae its authors put them- 
aelvea so squarely behind a vision.^ 
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The final section of the study deals with management of the Centre 
and for the first time the bated breath of compromise was evident. 
The authors could not force their political masters* hands, even 
though the path lay towards a miniature version of re-writing 
English Constitutional Law. For how was community participation 
to be enshrined in rights and how were two separate County and 
District Councils to think about the whole building'^ Both 
Councils had their reasons for rejecting a *supremo*. To begin 
with a top man over headmaster and recreation manager would 
command an astronomical salary , be answerable to ne i ther Council 
and run the risk of being burnt out very quickly. Sutton Urban 
District Council for its part did not want to have anything to do 
with running the school* Its officials wanted *their man' 
responsible for *their part' and flatly opposed the creation of a 
supremo. It was not even considered possible to have a supremo 
on a short-terrp contract just to get the thing going. The 
authors of the Report recognised that the very design of the 
Centre would create problems if some thought was not given to 
day-to-day control. They began the section with:- 

"Xn a complex of buildings so closely inter'- locked and with 
so many areas of overlap management will be of the utmost 
importance . ■ 

And their proposals fell into three parts:- 

"....i/e suggest that, parallel with the Head, and of 
equal status with him, should be a Manager of the 
recreational facilities , responsible for provis ion for 
the Youth Service, the activities of voluntary organisa^ 
tions, the Sports Centre, town fuizr^ions and young child" 
ren. He would also be the liaison officer with the social 
services elements (the day centre for the aged and handicapped 
and the Health Clinic) and the Probation and Careers Advisory 
Services . . . . ■ 

*. . • . i/e would recommend the creation of two bodies - The 
Governing Body of the School, with responsibility for the 
affairs cf the school proper and for adult education classes , 
and a Management Committee responsible for the recreational 
a spects of the Centre with representation from the various 
interests involved. The spheres of responsibil ity of the 
two would obviously overlap in places and there would be 
advantage in some cross^representat ion . ' 

'For the overall 'steering ' of the ^e^.tre we suggest the 
creation of a small Body of some six or eight members. 
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zepzesenting the School Governozs, the zecze^tional Manage'^ 
ment Committee , the U.D.C. and the County Council.' 

These suggestions rest upon different principles some of which 
hsve not been clarified for practical purposes* Recreation is 
treated as all activity outside school time but it is not clear 
whether the intereat groupa would be elected members or represents- 
tives of locsl orgsnisstions or both. Secondly s governing body 
is a legal requirement of a school. This gives the school an 
entirely sepsrste channel of communication end control. Thirdlyt 
there ia the idea of a smsll supreme bodyt the Steering Committee t 
with neither staff nor public included. No such body hsd existed 
in the County before. To whom^ in the'.r turn, would they be 
responsible? 

To be sure it wss not yet crucial to devote effort to a detailed 
and definite scheme for s supreme council, sepsrste committees 
snd the recrestion manager's role. No doubtt too, the authors of 
the Report smelled success. Something of a coup in local govern- 
ment was within their grasp. In conclusiont then, they put their 
faith in the townspeople. The ides, in the end, seems to depend 
upon the pert played uy a community centre in thst community's 
development: 



^Ceztainly administzative and financial mizacles will have to 
be wozked and azchitectuzal mountains moved, but we believe 
that the task can be accomplished » We believe, indeed, that 
it is of such impoztance to the futuze of Sutton that it must 
be accomplished, when it has been accomplished it will only 
be a beginning , a means to an end, not an end in itself, 
Whethez that end is achieved will depend not upon councils who 
prepaze imaginative plans, not upon azchitects who build fine 
buildings, but upon the citizens of Sutton^in^Ashf ield themselves. 



In retrospect this is a rather strange 
ending for surely the question is whether 
or not locsl guvcrnf^Ant can produce a 
vital organism; whether or not xoccl 
government can ever be a party to 
dynamic organisation. Thus, it is not 
obvious why the 'end' depends upon the 
citizens of Sutton->in»Ashf isld, not 
Isast becauae they did not consciously 
*"^*"tively seek such a Centre in the 
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first place* To be sure the means may be appropriate to some of 
their ends, but why should the buoyancy of this particular Centre 
be taken to heart? Who would strive to prove that the Centre 
was theirs any more than other public buildings in the town? 
Nevertheless, history might prove the authors to be right. 

In February 1971 a full special meeting of Sutton Urban District 
Council was called to hear what the County Council officials had 
to say. Never before had so much top brass descended on Sic' " 
to meet its councillors. The Deputy Chief Executive, the Coun^, 
Planning Officer, the County Treasurer, the Deputy Director of 
Education and the County Architect turned out in mid-winter to 
answer questions on the Fensibility Study; it was the second big 
hurdle at which they could fall. 

Sutton Urban District's councillors agreed in principle to the 
scheme and only put in a few reservations; the outside walls had 
to match those of the Idlewells Precinct; they would have an 
indoor bowls hall rather than a skating rink and the theatre <ihould 
include a fly tower. But those who exerted relentless pressure 
got their way and a warning note, like a roghorn at dawn, told that 
the day might not turn out as well as the forecast. Sutton Urban 
District cr.ncillors related to their piece and not to the whole. 
They were going to get • their* Sports Cer tre out of a School. What 
else went into it all was the County's business. On paper it 
looked the same kind of deal which S.U.D.C. had had with the 
developers of the Idlewells in order to net a library, market hall 
and banqueting suite. 

But the FeasiDility Study was more than a plan for separate facili- 
ties and common services. It was a co-ownership contract between 
two authorities based upon changes they wanted to bring about. 
Tha liberal intentions were not mere fine phrases. They were goals 
and aims and to become a test of all that has happKr.cd since. 
The Feasibility Study provides a means for everyone to evaluate 
Suttorr Centre in its own terms. The hopes and aims will be 
spelled out at the conclusion of this book's first part so that 
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they can be reed without the interference u 2 commentary end 
thue eerve le e touchitone for the dynimici which were to come. 
Aa yet the Centre le etill on the dreeing boerdy complete neither 
in outline or in detiilt Sutton Urbin u^ivtrict Council hed eaked 
for chengei ind Notti. County Council vere going to meke eome 
changee too. 

Thue the dichotomy mentioned eerlier end gloeied over by the 
vritere of the Feiiibility Study being reinforced by the 
two euthoritiee concernedt befo brick hed been leid or e 
manegement etructure finelieed* Probleme were being buixt in 
ror mere mortelit yet to be ippointedt to eolve. 
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CHAPTER FIVE: DOWN TO DETAIL: 1971 - 73 , 

"One of the fundamental reasons for the large number of 
schemes that Nottinghamshire County Council were able 
to get off the ground in a comparatively short period 
of time is that their approach was iiever legalists and 
was aimed at a simple, flexible method of management 
which recognised to the full the large contribution wade 
by the District Council and the great benefit to the con;' 
munity which the facilities could be.' 

Spenser 

The period 1971-72 began with the production of detailed plans. 
Rapid progress had been made, a progress eo rapid that such compro- 
mises and confusions which remained seemed very small rratters 
indeed. But there were real compromises being shrouded by confusion. 
The period has, then, two levels. On top were the plpis which, in 
the rr.ost par survived intact. Geneath the surface, though, lay 
some problerns bequeathed by enthusiastic idealists. 

Jamerj fallaghan M.P., said, in 1971, that real i^j tic scherpps are h]\iuy3 
blurred at the edges. Cut nut everybody realiser> thr^t po J j 1 1 iaiKi 
and their f'dminis t retors are often deliberately vagup; both flaiinrl 
when thev sense that inomentum could '-e lost if ti.e parties f.ut thoir 
energies into a profound disagreenfint . r^nn;. lui^il j-eople prof)?^hly 

thutjyl,*. that ev/ery r.erjij*; 
unnUle I»phkj iiuned :ji»t 

in H»)\/nnce, (H;:; or vers furt*"i?r 
afield, '^•ay Scotl;iid or Southorrp- 
tun, probaljly r.ajy thp period as 
one of finr^ tuning. Only closely 
connected realists would be ahl<> 
to £iee the uccpGionol ^'jdqinri uf 

A Private Eatata Built in 1971 . ' ^''^ ch^^jter hegi-n-i ^jith thp e.^^r- 
gence of final plans and concludes with a focwj; on the ftjture arrari-^e- 
ments. Each part has its darker side; there uei»3 cysualtiss rtt the 
plaining stage, there were clouds of rra^surance rather thnr- a .-]e?«r 
resolution and there were the doubters 3'»d detractors just waiting for 
events to prove them right. 

By and large the local newspapt-s gave the p?ans their support* 
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The Mansfield Chronicle Advertiser serialised the Feasibility Study 
for four weeks during March 1971* Rarely can a local government 
booklet have been used for feature articles on such a scale* The 
serialisation must have been something of a *God send'i too, because 
it relayed to the public the results of the recent consultation* It 
removed any suggestion that Sutton ''entre was being fixed behind 
closed doors* Sutton Centre seems to have been accorded the speci3l 
status of being * good news\ Councillors awd officials spoke many 
a ringing phrase, phrases which the newspapers were happy to report* 
Under the headline of 26th Februarv 1971 of "PUTTING SUTTON ON THE 
liAP" came the account: 

"Sutton is to get a million plus re^development of the High 
Pavement area in a new scUool cum civic cum social complex. 
Mr* A.R* Davies, Clerk of the Notts. County Council 
asked members to cons ider not if they could afford it, but 
if they could afford to turn it down,' 

Mr* J*A* Stone, Deputy Education Officer said: 
tt 

Education is not "nly for chi Idren , and in the High Pavement 
scheme it will be possible for adults and c.jiidren to study 
together , to share the coffee bars, the dining rooms, the 
study a^-eas and the workshops . We are planning a new world and 
this scheme will be su.' table for this new world. The school 
will hz, as it ought to be, a central and essential part of 
community living in the town'* 

As the scheme moved from one County Council committee to the next the 
reaction w^s the same* The idea was recognised as a thing of the 
future and the global sum was itemised as a matter of fact* The 
public was treated to the image of a head of steam building uPy turn- 
ing the wheels of local government week by week* 

Sutton Centre had already become a piece of ordinary business routine* 
The business side of the deal was considered much less controversial 
than the question of where the school should be put* In Dick Kemm's 
words, that is as far as the prospective Conservative candidate for 
Ashfield was concerned, Sutton Council was being offered a * real 
bargain' . A Labour District Council would have the basics provided 
by a Conservative Council and therefore only have to pay for the 
extras* And to begin with there was going to be a brand new school* 
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At the end of April the Education Copmittee gave formal approval 
for a comp^ehenaive achooJ , in a complex, in the middle of Sutton. 
In October ihe ahape of the achoc' waa apelled out in a public 
notice. There would be a fix«*H catchment area but the exiating 
aecondary achoola \fcould continue for a while. The achool would 
be incomplete, at the aare time Sutton'a other aecondary achool 
would 'go comprehensive' and for the interim period the older 
achoolo would remain aa aecondary moderna. The edgea were blurred, 
there was atill an 'll-plua* examination the paaaing of which would 
take a child to the new achool, the new comprehenaive that ia , 
Half cf Sutton'a children would have to go to the new * comprehensive ' 
when it waa even'*.jally complete, but when would that be? Did 
Suttoniana read the small print carefully and ao realize that there 
waa not going to be a new grammar achool after all? 



The buaineaa aide waa atill neceaaarily foremoat in councillora* 
minda. Aa the acheme went through County Committeea the buaineaa 
benefit waa put under the heading of aavinga.^ And thero were 
three kinda of aavinga which smaller 'outfits' like youth work and 
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s(imNGHA::fHiiB 

COUNTY COUtlCIL 

NOiJre IS iiitis'/ civsN la 

ai-ciird«iiLe %tth flic pnwMoM of 
Secliun |3(J> of th« BducaUoa 
Atts 1t44 l« IHf tlMt dM County 
Council tti tht Atf«laUtrouvo 
Count V fit Nuttlnihoni btlng tho 
i4u«r 1 durjtion Autliorlqr propost 
to r>t ihli^h 0 new County Secon* 
ilory Sdioul for Ul9 boyo oiid firis 
inatnly or fhe og«f 11 to It in the 
rtntral urM of Kntton'tD-Ash field 
PupiU from » dctnc4 loeol area 
win lie admit tad to tlio achool 
wiihi.ttl refcrenco to ftblUiy ar 
apiliu'le 

Addition if ly. for an iDterim 
period »rine pupila from outside 
the d«finfd Incot areo and froni 
outride the are^ serred by ihc 
ekijttinic SuUon-in-Ashfield Com* 
preheii>>ive School Stoncyford load, 
will be J dm It tod by roftrenea to 
«hiiitv and Jptiludc. 

It m fitriher proposed when the 
new kchaol la asubilahe^, to 
h^nX* the character of tito etlst' 
Ing Skili.in in-AihSold Comprohen* 
hiva Schiiul stoncvford load oo f$ 
t> provide for the admUslun of all 
pupita without reference to ability 
nr aptitude Soma placea In this 
.chocd %»iri hUo he availablo /ar 
pupita from Kirkby-ln-Ashflold 

A map deflninK tha above pro- 
r><t^.iU tti <>n dtfpl'«v ot the Suttnn* 
tti .IshHelil (Irban Diatrict Council 
imet< Market Place Sutton tn- 
A>>i< field and i* also posted on the 
m^in duor^ to tho Secondary 
^ctitxil^ in the area of the Urb»n 
nurlct tid the Klrkby-ia-AshflcId 
Cnn)or<'her<iive School- 

Tlie M.insigerii or Govarnora of 
any Voluntary School affeclod by 
tlte pt<tpoN«i or anv ten or more 
loral f;a\ernmcnt Hcctort for the 
aroa or 4nv local education ou'n- 
orii* rumirncd iraT <ubm't ob« 
jrrti'«n> i.» lite prroosal b> a iHter 
addre<«ed t> the Secretanr D^^art- 
mifttt of Kdiicatiun and Sd^n'*^ 
tuiN.ii siieet Ltindon W1 wb**-!! 
hIiuuI'I rrach him wltfiln two 
moniltN jftrr th^ date of tile ir»t 
publiiaiiiHi ot tht> notice, 
t l>ate 2s OL'lober, 1171 

A n DAVIS 
ricrk i.f the County Council 
CaolonatOfy Molaa 

ill n»n local language wliel la 
limpriscd it* •* follow*. 

1 A new CAmprehensivc school fur 
ati.iui ^70 pupils in the centre of 
Siiiti.ii In Ashlleld la to open In 
Septriiilirr 11173 Thia will be the 
Nrht si.iRe of en ultimaielv 
\urF.rr kchool tot eboill ISM 
pupil > 

2 For un interim period tfic weat 
houine kastbournc Hillocks end 
lluthwaiie Secondenr tchoole will 
t<milnup a« secondary schools 
Kt prrient children Ilvlnff In 
Ilie cauhmem areaa of tbe^e 
NthufilH attend either one of 
iliem nr the Sutton ia-A«hlleId 
Comprehensive School Stonev- 
fold Itiad depending on the 
t^pe <ir education moat aultable 
tnr them After the cstabltehment 
of the new comprchensfve school 
ihlldren living In Ihc calchmeni 
jrcas III the four aeeondarv 
sihooh Will attend either one iif 
them nr the now school In 
Kcordjnie with the raauits of 
•lie Scritndary Schools' danlR 
lation Lxaniinatlea (the * 'eleven 

plUk") 



day centre could get* Fireti and •<^08t import- 
antlyi no eite coata* Secondlyt theru vere 
common aervicea like heating* Inatesd of an 
hoat of little boilerat for examplei there could 
be a few very large ones* Thirdly^ they could 
uae achool apaceV they need not have aeparate 
aporting or dining facilitiea* In all three 
caaea the outlay vould be leaa ; either part of 
a baaic service or the right of acceaa to achool 
pruperty* Aa a reault of theae two principlea 
the apecific areaa of all non-achool parte would 
be smaller* At County level the dlacuaaiona were 
therefore of a different order from thoae between 
County and Diatrict* The more productive the County 
dlacuaaiona then the amaller the aeparate areaa and 
greacer the ahr^ed <«reaa* The more the Diatrict waa 
willing to aper on the other hand, the more the 
aporta aide would grow * 

Then, in November of 1971, an Interim Report waa 
preaented to the Diatrict Council; the cummer 
holidaya had not slowed down activitiea in the 
alighteat. It waa time to take atock of the whole 
plan and settle some important details* The bigger 
the plan then the bigger the details* Huge spaces 
like a fly-tower for the theatre or an ice-rink 
in the aporta centre hovered abovs the scheme as 
if waiting to drop quietly into plr.ce* The District 
Council waa to hear of progress so far not leaat 

because tn^re were * ten items on 
which decisions were urgently 
required * , The time had come 
to vote large sums of money 
for the scheme* 



NOTTS. FREE PRESS 
29. 10. 7m. 



There were the aucceaaea; some parte had increaaed in a'ze and there 
were to be new members of the Centre*a community. The provision for the 
aged and phyaically handicapped had been increased *to make more adequate 
provision for the aged*. The Probation Service and the area team of the 
Social Servicea Department would be *based within the Centre*: the youth 
employment aervice would have officea *at an economic reital^ . 
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As for the Youth Service, * the necessary money has been earmarkea 
by the Education Committee* . Such earmarking and allocation also 
brought in Adult Education* Almoat in paaaing it ia noted that 
the Adult Education facilitiea would be * re^allocated to the second 
phase of th^ building ' ^ 

The building would take place in phasea. The Department of Educa- 
tion and Science had approved * some additj onal monies over and above 
the amounts thought to be sufficient for the main school and sixth 
form*. However, 'the lower school Kill still have to be programmed 
at a later stage*. And ao, in November 1971, a programme of phaaee 
waa unfolded: 

••the school buildings will be completed in two stages - Phase 
One (Science, Design, Library, Liberal Studies) in September 
1973', Phase Two (Administration and Sixth Form) and Three 
(Physical Education) in September 1974." 

The Diatrict Councillora, picking their way carefully through the 
document, learned that the apecifically 'school* parte would be 
finished a year earlier than the Sporta Centre which they would 
share with 'Education' . Fo ita part 'Education* would have to 
deal with tht* difficultiea which would pile up becauae of phaaing: 
without a lower achool. The f irat year of intake would have to be 
housed in an area deaigned for older children. The achool would 
have a year without indoor aporta facilitiea aa well aa being 
without aurrounding playing fielda. An incomplete achool would be 
opened; pupila would find their new achool to be partly a build- 
ing aite with all the blocked acceaa, noiae and running battle with 
the site office that the word 'builders* implies. Phaaing, in 
retroapect, waa inevitable; and diviaive. The County Council waa 
conatrsinsd by strict cash limits on capital expenditure. Central 
Gavernment acrutiniaed every item of apending intended 'for a 
school* aa part of thai** normal inveatment in the facilities of 
the nation'a educational buildinga. Phaaing ahowed, therefore, 
that to the Department of Education and Science the propoaed 
Centre waa a achool with many extraa. In contraat, Sutton Urban 
Diatrict Council had the impression that the acheme waa fot a shared 
leiaure centre with a achool next door. Be ;h Councila accepted that 
the firat priority waa to have aome achool accommodation for Septem- 
ber 1973. They knew that the ahortage of aecondary placea would 
reach criaia conditiona with the raising of ths school leaving age. 
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SUTTON CENTRE 

. HI6H PAViMENT, SUTTONHN-ASHFilLD 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

A project combining community, educations} and leisure facilitiet 
titedtin the centre of Sutton, adjacent to shopping precinct public 
librai^, public baths, market place and heaJth centre. 



Both funding bodies imagined 
that the:k property csme 
first and vould bs easy to 
find* Ths Fsasibiliiy Study 
had said just ths opposits with 
ssntences like : 

**rhe foyer will be the heart 
of the centre and will be 
used by the puvlic and the 
pupils alike. . .There are two 
restaurants providing dining 
facilities for the school and 
for use in *the evenings'. 

The Interim Report bef?re the 
Council tha'' November itenised 
the cost of sharing and some dis- 
agreements between County ar.i 
District were almost bound to 
occur* 



The Sports Centre ^ ''oduced quite sharp differences between the District 
Council and the County Council* For the District Council the only major 
sporting interest not covered so far was Indoor Bowls as the Swimming 
Baths would be just down the road* Although it is reported that they 
would have liked to have had both a Bowls Hall and an Ice Rinkt they * 
had decided to have a four-lane Indoor Bowls Hall and asked that the 
scheme should be so designed that an Icn Rink could be added later* In 
April 1971 the Ice Rink was estimated to cost £8i»000 with a further 
£10tOOO for initial equipment and furniture* The County Council tried 
desperately hard to encourage the District Council to commit just a 
little bit more money* 

The County Council reminded the District Council that their contribution 
would be £30|000 towarda the building coat and £49000 towards the equip- 
ment coata* Theuaual joint-uae basis had bman established elaewhare; 

to cover for full day-time use 40% of the costs fell to the County 
Council* That is^ 40^ of the salary bill and maintenance coats (which 
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in a aingle year was not likely to oe much less than the Di&trict 
Council was being asked to find for once and for all). The 
County Finance and General Purposes Committee quickly trier* to 
save the scheme and agreed to meet half of any loss on the Ice- 
Rink arising from public sessions* The District Councilt having 
benefitted from its stands agresd to thess improvsd tsrms. Thsre 
would now be both an Ice-Rink and an Indoor Bowls Hall. The Ice- 
Rink was wrapped up in a 40/60 formula and underwritten with an 
additional guarantee. County » spurred on by the enthuaiaam of the 
County Architect! wanted somsthing to act as a magnst for the Sporta 
Centre to attract the youth of both «exes. Swimming pools had 
provsd such steady all year round attractions at other joint-use 
centres. They were also putting the interests of senior citizens 
W9ll before those of youth. The connection between school use 
during term-time and the younger element of the public at other 
times had yet to be made. Basically the District must have been 
thinking of an adult and elderly centre, another pote.itial point 
at which conflict might ^ater emerge. 
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Improvement in the terms hovevert was not the Dietri Council*! only 
reason for overcoming their reluctance to provide an Ice Rink, '''he 
propoeed Civic Centre was one of the year's casualties; moving into 
the Devonshire Suite (in the Idlevells Precinct) was costing Sutton 
Urban District Council dear. The mirrors* carpets* bar and other 
furniture had cost more money than the shell which the developers 
had provided. Once again Sutton loet a chance of its own town hall. 
There wa * however^ more apace to juggle with and so an activity 
area would be enlarged and equipped as a gymnasium; two squash courts 
«oul« be added and the design would allow for one more to be built 
later. In effect* an enlarged Spoits Centre contribution replaced the 
Intended Civic Centre. 

The design details meant that Theatre-goers woulJ be able to use 

the school dining area for refreshments during intervals. The report 

notes that, 

^agreement has been reached for a Theatre seating 250 people'. 
It is claimed that this size is, 

"ninety more than the capacity of recent school theatres' . 

And so the District Council ogreed to pay the difference. On this 
item the District Council was prepared to spend more than they had 
been asked to. The District Council were prepared to pay for a 
Fly*To«rer and an Orchestra Pit which* it is said, had been requested 
by the local Societies. A Kly-Tower means that backcloths can be 
whizzed up and down as the scene changes; it will add a rectangular 
block twenty-four foot wide and twelve foot high on top of the build- 
ing. Meanwhild* the Orchestrs Pit would go in thj other direction 
by being a hole thirty foot loni* six foot wide* five foot deep and 
right in front of the stage. One memLjr of one Society with very trad- 
tional, theatrical ideas waa particularly keen on having a Fly-Tower 
and an Orchestra Pit. His influence persuaded the Diatrict Council 
which agreed to apend £16*000 to make both possible. Few schools, 
if any, would have theae extraa. 

There were a few caaualtiea at the design stage. The Health Centre 
would not be part of the overall design, nor would there be a Worship 
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Centre. The Department of Health and Social Security supported 
their local general practitioners and flatly refused to approve 
the necessary money and so space was left on the edge of the site 
for separate single-purpose building. A Worship Centre was out 
of the question for despite friendly and sympathetic discussion 
with Sutton*s Ministers' Fraternal it was just mt possible for 
the heavenly body to come up with any money. As with all other 
good ideaSf thoughi some room for manoeuvre was retained. It 
•vas noted that i 

"the churches may wish to make use of certain facilities 
witnin the Centre for Pastoral ana Counsell ing purposes' » 

The listing of what would be in the Centre was nearly complete; 
details of the'minor works' tucked in the late arrivals. When 
the County Council officials had met with the representatives of 
Sutton's Choral Society they had learned that the Choirs' massed 
ranks needed an indoor football pitch upon which to perform "The 
Messiah*: their annual impressive ev^nt. They also practiced in 
smaller groups. Such needs were to be met in the only way which 
seemed practical: 

"In addition to the school provision, four practice roorrs 
were now to be built wit*' Adult Education monies and the 
design of the Sports Hali 'ill ^ake into account its use 
for orchestral concerts and concerts by the Choral Society' , 

Other minor works included the addition of a Teachers' Centre; 
two caretakers' houses on High Pavenient and tHe extension of 
outdoor sports provision on a joint-use basis to the Garden 
Lane site where the Centre would have originally been built. 
There were savings all round as well as less expenditure on 
the last item. The District Council v/ouid put up a fence round 
the hard playing surface and floodlight the latter. Then the 
District Council ild have use of this surface as well as of 
two adult-size fo> ^all pitches and a cricket square. The 
Education Committee would bjild four new tennis courts and 
have use of four of the existing tennis courts allowed by the 
District Council: out of school hours the District Tcunril 
would ha»'e use of all tenn is courts • 
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The Diatrict Council knew that the boileret which heeted ite 
Brook Street Bathe vere deficient and aaked if the Centre Boiler 
could be enlarged. The Dietrict Council vould pay more towarda 
the boiler, lay pipee to the Bathe (for a querter of a nile) end 
thereefter buy the heat eupplied. The boiler capacity vould be 
huge anyway, vould it reelly make much difference if it vere mede 
e little greeter? Altogether ^he boiler capacity needed vaa 
approaching that of a small eize pover etetion end it vould be 
taken for granted that the boilere vould be fired by coel. The 
Idlevelle developers had refueed to join in e dietrict heating 
scheme* But nov, juet tvo yeere leter, SutLon Centre vould be 
ctie focue of the scheme pumping heat to Ivo old people's homee 
and the avimming baths and burning locally mined coel« 




The boiler hou&e and heating decieione symbolise the progress vhich 
vaa made and the good humour vith vhich buainees vas being conducted* 
The authors of the Interim Report put it this vay: 

^It iM a tribute to the tray in which a MCheme heu eeuqht the 
imeginetion of ell concerned Chmt mo much progrete he» been mede'* 
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There was only one remaining property to be acquired on the main 
site, and an agreement in hand with Currys for a walkway past 
their shop. Roads were being closed. Nearly eighteen acres 
of pl«>ying fields were being bought from the Urban District 
Council by the Education Committee and the Education Committee 
was completing the purchase of a further six and a half acres 
from Courtaulds, However, it was not quite clear yet how land 
and property would be ultimately apportioned, that is to say how 
co-ownership would be legally expressed. Neither was the frame- 
work for common services firmly fixed. The financial principle 
that the running expenses of the Sports Centre would be shared 
^between the County Council and Urban DistrJct Council on a 40/60 
basis' did set the liability of each side. The need remained to 
ensure that expenditure met standards of efficiency. 



Common sense still prevailed as the principle for common services. 
For example, a catering supervisor responsible for school meals 
would provide food for pupils , 'st^ff and adults using the Centre 
and ^snacks between meals and hi^b tea*. Then an arrangement 
would be made between the Recreation Management Committee and 
the Catering Supervisor; the latter would provide snacks to 
be charged to the Recreation Committee 
who could then re-sell and retain the 
profit. However, the Education Commi- 
ttee did not associate themselves 
with licensed bars. *This would be 
entirely a n.atter for a Recreation 
Management Committee a/jc* the Urban 
District Council'. One part at least 

(that is/ would be wholly separate. 

Dereliction on Loir Street 
How, then, was the Catering Manager to supply the oars Manager? 

The body of the Interim Report seems to come to an end when such 

questions might well begin. This was a pity because little progress 

had been made on anticipating problems which might occur. 




Appendix A., on flanagement, put the Centre all back together again, 
at least on paper. ^Certain cardinal principles ' were said to be 
the basis of a detailed scheme of management; 
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!• **The iMportance of mamber and uaar control - an important 
feature of all Nott inghamahire Joint ichemes. 

2. A achool muat by lav have a body of governore and an 

headMaater (vho vould aleo have the overall reaponaibility 
for Adult Education). 

}• There ehould be e Het.egement Committee responaible for the 
Recreation parte of the Centre. • J^ecreetionai prorision 
would need a MMnMger** The Recreation Management Committee 
vae to be largely a body of councillore (7 Sutton Urban Dietrict 
Council, A from the County Council) ^with due regard being had 
to locMl interest and three people who are to be from the uaera 
(in a tray to determined by the committee)* . 

4. There could be a Joint Council dravn from the Recreation Merege- 
ment Committee and the School Governore 'to look Mfter common 
xntereMtM and mdviae on common problems* • Thie vould have tvo 
repreeentativee from Sutton Urban Dietrict Council, tvo repre-> 
aentatlvea of the County Council, tvo repreeentativee of the 
School Governore and tvo repreeentativee of the Recreation 
Management Committee." If the repreeentet ivee could not egree 
on vho vaa to be cheirman then Sutton Uiban Dietrict Council 
vea to have an extra vote. 

In piece of an overell boea there vould be tvo top joba: A Recreation 
Manager and a Headmaater. Thie cardinal principle appeare influenced 
by political compromiee ae veil ae religioue conviction. Tvo parallel 
^racke ver? being laid, one through the echool Headmaater to Governore 
to the Education Department and the other through Recreation Manager to 
the Recreetion Management Committee to the Clerk and Treeaurer of 
Sutton Urban Dietrict Council. One deala vith dchool mattere and the 
other vith the voluntery public et large. One deala vith the provieion 
of lergely atatutory and free provieion end the other vith the peying 
public. 

The Joint Council vill directly deal vith all thinga vhich amount 
to keeping the building going; cetering; cleaning and handling 
of money. In point of fact the Headmaater and Recreation Manager, 
relatively free of domeetic dutiea, vould have more time to get on 
0'"h the eeaential elementa of their Jobe. 
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As the authors of the report state, 

"It would be absurd to have different caretakers for 
each component part and, with the overlap of accommo^ 
dation, such an arrangement would be inposs it le to 
operate' , 

Common services * should be the responsibility of the Joint Council' 
with each service much enlarged ard each official answerable to a 
superior who is completely off the sit^. Responsible to the 
Area Education Officer would be a Building Superintendent (for 
cleaning matters) and a Meals Supervisor. The County Architect 
would deal with the Building Superintendent's repairs and renewals 
problems. There would be an Administrative Officer running a 
general office, booking office, publicity and lettings. ^Under 
him would be appropr late staff, some of whom would usually work 
for one section and others who woul^ provide a common service to 
all sectors (e.g. duplicating ) \ This Administrative Officer 

could, in theory, take a lot of small and large burdens from both 
Headmaster and Recreation Manager. Somewhere central uould be 
the general office, a typing pool whose heaps of paper referred 
to all the public lettings whic*". the Building Superintendent 
prepared for and cleaned up afterwards. Alongside would be the 
Meals Supervisor laying on snacks and rreals. forrmon services 
would be the domain of three rranagers beavering away behind the 
scenes and working closely with each other, in day-to-day contact 
with the three off-site officials and answerable to one Joint 
Counc i 1 • 

A diagram of this structure was drawn but it loses the third 
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component of running the building in the straight line frorr. top 
to bottom. 
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The proposal was actually for a new kind of local government struc- 
ture but the chsrt did not quite make this clear* If all the 
written recommenc^etions are followed to the letter then a dlferent 
chart emerges, a chart *yhich snows that both Headmaster and Recre- 
ation Manager will have less power a :i fewer responsibilites* If 
the recommendations are taken literally, then the following chart 
can be drawn:- 
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ThiS chart shoi/s each authority having its own man and its own committee. 

What the Feasibility Study jhart did, without doubt, was to feed the 
councillors a si.nplified version of a unique structure. By a process 
of simplification, too, there are only two parties involved, school 
and recreation . Thus, 
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"TAe other organisations in the Ce.itre with their own 
accommodation and their own staffs would be responsible 
for their own areas except in^as^much^as clerical, 
secretarial , maintenance and cleaning services might be 
pooled'^ 

0 integrati'^n is presumed necessary wi^h the Day Centre ^or 
the aged and physically hanaicapped or for the host of minor 
functions sheltering under the vast educational umbrella. 
Whilst the Meadnfjaster had collected Adult Education, so to 
speak, Careers Office and Youth Service, although part of the 
Education Depe tment, appear to be inside his school and yet remain 
outside his domain. In point cf fact some County Council 
functions will be sharing with -creation in novel uays; Adult 
education is to contribute 200 square foot of creche and so is the 
the District Council. The suggested agreement is that the creche 
is allocated to the school from 9a.m. to 5p.m. during term time 
only but would not some adult education be for shift-workers 
and take place cutside school term times? By reassuring both 
parties that they would get a fair share the guidelines given 
prooably over-si plified the kinds of demands ^;/hich might arise. 

To coj.-lude, in the loJeriT, Report many functions Ic c thei 
autonomy since District Council was given to understand that 

spaces were / separated into the times available to ei»:her 

authority paper the Recreation "3nager, with AO?r of nis 

s lar, lom the Coc-ty Co'jnc:l, lookrd as if he were totally in 
the employment of the Sutton U.D.C. The two principles v^ich 
seen, to have bpen out forward for day-to-day management were:- 

!• Run the building as with common services. 

2. Separate the differently financed and complicated public 
services of achool and recreation. 

Such problems as might loom large in the future were tackled 
with skill in the Report's Appendices. The related hopes of 
Integration between providers anc the participation of u£.ers 
were repeatedly mentioned as ideals, as aims for the Centre 
ns a whole. There was telling detail to emphasise the points 
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being made. The management chart had gone some way toj/ards 
Bummarising the novel proposal of a Joint Council and the 
common services responsible to it. Awkward issues such as 
working arrangements for small components or the implication 
of a Joint Council (and an administrator) for existing proced- 
ures were hypothetical as yet« Now all the monies had been 
marshalled the big problem was to nieet the schedule, to q?t 
Phase I. of the school up and open by September 1973. Tie 
integration of providers and the per ticipation of users deper*ded 
upon the building being available in the first . 
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CHAPTER SIX; 



A NEW MARK ON THE MAP, 
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"I hMve been at pains to emphasise the work of Henry Morris 
because if we do not keep the philosophy of centering our 
communities on their cultural and leisure activities we are 
likely to end up with rather pragmatic solutions' . 

H. Swain ^ 

Actual work, clearing the site, began in July 1972 just fifteen 
mcnths after the Mansfield Chroniclb Advertiser had serialised 
the Feasibility Study in four parts. That so little time was 
taken was an innmense achievement by architects, planners and 
all tKe committees concerned • 
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V ni: Plans showing elevation, the rise f' 'n Low S>reet to High 
Pavement 

At Sutton Centre the ground floor of upper parts of ti.3 building 

irould be at the came height as the first floor of those cloaer to 

Low Street. Landscaping meant that there would be excavation 

costs which was unusual in itself. The builders were Searsons 
2 

Limited. Sutton Centre was about to make its first major 
contribution to the local economy. 
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Searsons moved onto thr site just a fe^ months after it had been 
cleared. Some of Parliament Street's residents had held out 
to the last which had at least prevented uther speculative ideas 
f«om taking seed* Sites are not Just houses they sre also 

habitSf and for twenty years the Idlewells had been an area of 
rough, but free^ parking and handy for a Jatii^d:;/ tour of the 
market and shops. But now the Idlewells was full of buildings 
and with a multi-storey car park for which people had to pay. 
SOf very briefly. Parliament Street and where Sutton Centre was 
to stand became a scrub J^nd of free parking. The old roadways 
remained as did the pavements and the public rights of way. 
Those living beyond High Pavement had ^always* walked down 
directly into the town centre. Then, with site clearance and 
excavation, the roadways were closed. But people continued to 
get across; fences were pushed down as people asserted their 
rights'. In point of fact, they did actually have rights as 



Roof Cores and Steel Superstructure in 1972 
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no application was made to close the roadways* In a place as 
densely populated and historically inhab^ced as Sutton people 



forms then of sloping ground with a ledge at the bottom. Around 
the heaped-up site ran a perimeter fence, frequently breached at 
the places where roadt had run and the outline of the first block 
oencilled out with steel girders* 

Some of thoae opposed to the basic principles maintained their 
diatance from all this activity* The Adult Education H.fM. 
complained that the Centre was really 'a school with knobs on*. 
He feared that the school would gobble up Adult Education. 
Adult Education had virtually no diatinctive territory at all, 
ita ten per-cent of square footage had been spread like thin 
slices throughout the whole school. The Feasibility Study had 
spoken of learning partnerships - of adults and children side 
by side* Those with very traaitional views distanced themselves 
during the building period. 

A few 'old hands' say the Bowls hall roof was strengthened for a 
future indoor shooting range on top of it but there is no written 
record of this* Other 'lifers' print out details of design which 
ctianged whilst the building was actually going up. Interested 
parties negotiated uith the site architect who 'had a word' with 
the building foreman and they tried to include 'suggested' improve- 
ments. Toilets by the top bar were an after-thought. 

The site on the Lawns was going to be a shared outdoor playing 

field area with a groundsman's house* The Centre, too, would have 

Care takers' houses* The site of these houses mo*/8d from the back 

of the Sports Hall to the other side of High Pavement, thus more 

land was used and a steep slope up from Parlisment Street, whpre 

semi-detached cottages still stc , was released for other purposes. 

Viithin weeks of beginning, the Centre was caught in a vhirlwind: 
materi&ls were becoming scarce and prices were going up by the week. 
After nearly twen'.y years of ample supply and steady prices the 
building trade was deeply affected by 'the boom in house prices 
To be sure of ba<^ics such as cement, bricks and plasterboard meant 



do feel they have common rights to private land* 



A picture 
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paying to have a load delivered to them direct when available 
or risking higher prices and erratic supplies* Thsfts fron 
sites increased and sites became untidy clutters of whatever 
would be needed* The spiral of prices panicked many builders 
into making their sites like fortresses. Being in the town 
centre it was fortunate that most CLASP components needed a 
crane to lift them« 

On the 28th July 1972 the Notts. Free Press had told its 
readers what to expect in terms of appearance:- 

**The ground floor cf the three storey bu iings would be 
of brick . The upper floors would be cIx^j with aggregate^ 
faced panels of red granite and projecting windows are 
used extensively to create mode 1 ling and interest in the 
facades' » 

Two weeks later the Notts, ^ree Press published a plan of 
how the Centre would begin to take shape; 

Bird's eye view of complex plan 
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The Centre was described as a complex* The word ^complex' for 
ordinary people holds the threat of getting lost in long corri- 
dors and for others has the thrill of technological sophistication.^ 
If the community was really going to take the Centre to its heart 
then a means of understanding needed to be shaped. 

The building had first been said to be in two phases, now it was 
stretching, like elastic, into the foreseeable future. The ^school' 
had to be opened by September 1973. But the school was some separ- 
ate and distinct teaching blocks, some accommodation shared with 
others, and the Sports Centre facilities during term-time days. 
Phase One would be those areas which were solely and specifically 
for teaching. a puzzle for Sutton's town's people; a school 

but not a Centre, a school but not those parts which would not be 
a school all the time. Such blurred Images were not impor'^ant 
though; there was so much goodwill about. 

There can be no doubt that a,t this time the two local newspapers, 
Sutton's No'^ts. Free Pres** and Mansfield's Chronicle Advertiser, 
supported the first phase as solidly as did its rock foundations. 
Three weeks before the school was due to open the Chronicle Adverti- 
ser had an artirle which read Sd if the reporter had visit" a super- 
market devoted to quality and expensive goods:- 

theatre, e restaurant , bowls hall and sports project 
were linked to the educational centre; they should be 
used freely by the students and adults alike'^ 

Reporters were impressed by the long list of facilities and the free 
and easy purpose. Sutton Centre, both as a design and & determination 
was ^asy to understand. The press gave it a cheerful 'co/ne and get 
it you lucky people' advance publicity. 

The article continued:- 

^^Sutton residents had nothing but praise for the planners when 
a CHAD reporter and photographer conducted a survey of use 
amongst shoppors in the Idlewells Centre'^ 

nr. Dean, of Kirkby Folly Road, Sutton, linked the Centre with still 
greater ambitions:- 
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"Fuii marks to a Council that thinks of residents. They 

have done much to provide us, not only with jobs, but 

homes and t ^^-^endous fari lit ies for every section of the 

community* what a pity there is little they can do to 
provide us with a better football team*' 

On the face of it Mr, Dean was at one w th the aims of the Feasibility 
Study* For the tiir.e being the Feasibility Study woulci be the guiding 
light* The Study held aims and objectives, so many, in fact, that 
a list of them reads like the register of a brave new world* 




High Pavement; A Church} A Pub: Sutton Centre with roof cones in the 
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" UP GOES THL BUILDINC " 
KEY TO THE BUILDING AS EACH PART WAS OPEN FOR USE > 

Downstairs - Library, Personal Relat lonshipa, 

1973 ,echnical Studies/Craft Area. 

Upstairs - European Studies, Literature and Drama, 
Home Management, Mathematics, 
Science (with environmental studies). 

Boiler House and service area8« 

Day Centre opened, 

1974 Block 2B completed. 
Main Dining Hal 1 • 



1975 Bunker pened. 

Careers Office opened. 



1976 Blrck 3C completed 

Sports Facilities and Ploughman's Area used by the School 
but not Public - due to Fire Regulations being enforced. 

Music Block opened. 

1977 Sports Hall, Bowls Hall, Ice Rink and Theatre 

opened to the Publi-. Creche and Medical Centre fully 
opened. Main entrance and reception area opened ir 
Septetiber 

1970 Block 3B opened including. Social Services, Probation 
Office, Administrative Offices for Leisure Staff, 
Staf*" Rooiii and Quiet Room. 



J9fl0 



Building began on Lower School Block. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN; 



^^1973 AND THE SCHOOL OPENS", 



ft 



Utopiap can exist ar realities only if they die shortly 
after being born, to be reborn with new shapes, 9^9' 



Dubos 



1 



The head and aenior ataff had a few montha before the pupila atarted 
in which to give ahapc^ to the community achoolf Bob Mahy, the 
firat deputy head wrote later:- 

"In starting from scratch at the Centre we tried to examine 
every aspect of normal school organisation and to plan care- 
fuiiy in the light of our collective experience and beliefs 
about eCucation,^ 

A clear contraat waa drawn with the '*o3d order** cf traditional 
aecondary achoola* From the very beginning the headmaatert Stewart 
Wilaont led the ataff on a cruaadet Preaa report'.ra viaiting during 
the firat few weeka noticed the difference. The local preaa waa 
enthuaiaatic over the "^new order" which they aaw being eatabliahed 
ao quickly. 

Stewart Wilaon had worked for the authority once before aa head of 
Geography at Ruahcliffe Technical Grammar School for Boya. He took 
up hia firat headahip on Teeaide in 1966 having held aenior poata 
in aecon lary modern » grammar and compreh&naive achoola. Throughout 
the 1960*8 he had been a:i ardei ^ advocate of comprehenaive achoola. 
At Stapylton School he had experienced what he callec the logical 
development of cu nprehenaive education into community education. For 
example^ parenta were welcome in the claaarooma at all timea. On one 
occaa.'on two parenta noticed that the Silk Screen framet which hao to 
be held exactly in the aame place^ needed to be repoaitioned each time. 
They deaigned and made a balance lever, Latei t when exploring the 
achoolt they diacovered a void beneath the at8"*e and thought it could 
be converted into a uaeable room. They recruited friends aa helpera 
and turned the apace into a atudio, 

Stapylton School waa not in a proaper^ua or particularlv ccnfident 
neighbourhood, Stewa* t Wilaon aaw it aa being fairly typical of 
induatrial North-Eaat England: He wrote; 

'for soine it is a better life* When the money is coming in 
(especially when both husband and wife are working) the home 
is like a little palace with fitted carpets, new furniture, a 
. colour telly and the car parked outside, for many it is a con^^ 
f>' stant battle to make ends meet; especially the increasing, number 
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»ho are unemployed 
and those on social 
security or supple^ 
mentary benfits* 



it is a struggle to 
supervise or satisfy 
their children f or 
quite simply to get 
any serenity or con^^ 
tentment out of life 



m 



His commitment and experience had led to a critical, comprehensive 



Stewart Wilson had given a talk at a teachers' conference in 
Hartlepool and urged them to look beyond comprehensivisation to 
community education. He listed barriers; those around buildings; 
teachers' roles; the curriculum; young people in schools; 
between head and staff and between school departments. His 
Hartlepool's speech pounded away from the position that "the 
sooner we take them (these barriers) down the better.'^ 

'....It is no use our creating a warm and secure environment 
for our pupils from nine o'clock to four o'clock and then 
shutting our minds to the fact that the prospect for the 
other seventeen hours is bleak and forbidding. If we have 
the least grain of social conscience we must be involved 
in the community outside the school. But on a far more 
simple professional plane, if the education we are pro- 
viding in our schools is to have any real meaning orrele- 
vance for our boys and girls it must surely be based, 
initially, on the community they know and the environment 
where they live. These two statements of faith really bring 
.Tie to the hub of my theme, that the school and community are 
inseparable . 

Stewart Wilson was notable even then for his courage and his 
convictions. He was not going to embark on demolition alone. 
He expected to lead an entire staff against barriers which he 
regarded as demoralising, divisive and destructive. There was 
just this note of anticipation in his Hartlepool's speech as he 
had been appointed head at Sutton Centre from January let. 1973, 



Headmasters vary to be sure, but they do not necessarily vary a great 
^ deal. By and large they are chosen to keep things noing; becauae 



appreciation of both school and community. 



In November 1972 
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they are good administratorSf or because they o*-"^ keen on 
discipline and academic standards or because '^^ >ave shown a 
flair for school buildings and nmenities. Ar* ^ti lus teachers 
usually develop those skills which are away frnm the clasKCorPy 

ie management skills of report writing, memorandai record ' sep- 
ing and deJegation. But Stewart Wilson was not offerino tn*^se 
skills primarily and nor were they being especially looked for. 
There were few opportunities line Sutton Centre and perhaps 
just as few headmasters like Stewart Wilson. A different kind 
of headmaster was being looked for. He must have struck a 
churd when he asked: 




By January one Deputy Head had been recruited; by May Ist. the 
staff would be increased by a second Deputy and five Course 
Directors. Stewart Wilson was continously corresponding on matters 
of piinciple and practice. sent extensive questionnaires at 

regular intervals and expecteo rapi. replies. It became increas- 
ingly difficult to discuss philosophy by post. And so^ during one 
weekend in March 19' >>, decisions were "thrashed out* at Stewart 
Wilson's previous school's field centre in Yorkshire. Ihe result 
was a staff policy document which contained new ideas and new 
terms with which to describe them. Reasons were given for each 
choice so that details and implications could be worked out later. 
The prosps'^t was that two full years of pupils would begin in 
September to be taught by wWenty*-four staff. The policy document 
aet out the combination of progressive education and jommunity 
education which thoy wculd develop ^ lether. 

The staffing structure waa to be an organisation for action. There 
w^re to La no non^-teaching posts or fancy titles like "heads of 
puatoral" which were typic4.1 of the era. The three deputic^3 would 
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teach 50S of the timr; and the "Courpe Directors" would have a full 
teaching load. T^ere woijld be an equality between compartments 
(or 'course'^ • ) by virtue of each director holding a soale^our post. 
Experience outside the classroom, voluntary participation and leader- 
ship of some kind, was looked for. Without being too precise, the 
core of senior staff were looking for something ■extra* in the 
job applicants. The adve ^'isements said as much too. County Offi- 
cials he.^ been convinced that a special wording was needed to 
attract the right applicants. County Hall prepared a leaflet which 
conveyed the policy on a page* It said that there would be neither 
"the time wasting features of the traditional school timetable' nor 
"any repressive system of rules and punishments' , 

Thus, even in a brief one-page outl ine the "oid order' was provoked. 
By 1973 there had been all -manner of change in primary school teach- 
ing. Group work and individual learning, for example, had become 
almost as entrenched as the orthodoxies which they had replaced* But 
secondary education, although reorganised, had not changed a great 
leal in comparison. The weekend meeting in March gave shape and sub- 
stance to a new order* In part there was an aversion to existing 
practices but in larger part there was the attraction of a school 
having a moral order; relationships rather than i etr ibutions * 

All pupils were to be mixed by sex, ability, friendship group a 
accord^ig to feeier primary schools* The whole group would hr 
i ame tutor and the same curriculum throughout their five years to- 
^ ••^^•jr* By staff dispensing with non-teaching time the group sir.; 
* old be reduced to twenty-fojr pupils. Th** group size would make 
a block timetable of five morning and five afternoon sessions pos- 
sible. The two block sessions would be the same length because 
the first half-an-hour of each day would be spent with the tutor, who 
would also be the group's teacher in his or her subject. Breaks in 
the block of time would be taken by mutual agreement in the coffee 
bar which served t a whole department. Here they would meet tutor 
groups of different years, by virtue open plan, if thev had not 
already done so. School would firish et 3.45p.m* and the working day 
at 4*43p*m. School would then recpen agaJ and tutors would teach 
pt least one evening (6.30 - B. 30p.m.) or ^Kend session. For the 
pupils these ^eleventh sessions' would be voluntary, for tutors they 
would be compulsory by being part of a verbal agreement at interview* 



Market Place from the Centre 
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Voluntary too, would bt first name terms between sta ind pupils. 

The Course Directors were responsible for f-*elve areas of study 
and activity: Basic Skills. . jmmunications and Resources. 
Creative Arts (fine Arts and Music). Environmental Studies. 
European Studies. Hon.^ Management. Literature and Drama. 
Mathematics. Personal Relationships and Community Service. 
Science. Sports and Lei , Technical Studies. The Directors 
and Tutors were to djsiyn courses which would integrate subjects as 
much as possible; ief*"" to the locality "or materials and problems; 
encourage independent learning and be appropriate to adults (be they 
parents or not) who could attend any session, day or evening, witn- 
out prior notice. Courses were also to encourage pupils to work out 
in the community either collecting information, helping others or 
using local venuej. The pupils would work for C.S.E. Mode III until 
the end of their fifth year and could begin 'A* l^vfcl work a soon 
as they were ready. 

Tutorc would be responsible for th« pastoral care of their group and 
make home visits at least twice a year to meet with all parents. 
Cach tutor group would have one representative on the ^'School council' 
which would discuss and agree the code of conduct i,. consultation with 
the Head. School Council was actually also an unusual use of the word 
^'school'. As Stewart Wilson recalls: 



"One of our first tasks at Sutto' Centre - befois it opened in 
fact - was to establish the nap Sutton Centre and remove any 
vestige of the word 'school* from the title.' 6 

This brief summary sets the scene and shows that from tne beginning thare 
were responsibilities which went with the "Jbiii of rights' drawn 
up for the staff, parents, adults and pupils. All vestiges of the 
grammar school order hac* been removeo. There were no uniforms, no 
•0' levels, no houses, no prefects, no assembly, no corporal punish- 
ment and no staff room. As the leaflet aa - the ^bill of rights' 
focused upon the tutor in the first instance. Each tutor was, in 
effect, to lead a mini-achoo); with morning sessions, teaching their 
specialiam, making home visits, being the first point of reference in 
addition ♦•o running a mixed aged voluntary clotj one night a week. 
If every tutor were to do theae taaka con;*cienf'iou8ly no ptpil, and 
possibly no parent, would be beyond cotitact with aomeone whj knew 
Q ''hem well. 

, 86 
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The new order provided for a community within the school arJ inno- 
vation in every respect of the content and style of its teaching. 
Parents were to be co-partners rather than helpers. The school 
would analyse local conditions; there would be echo . work on 
the streets; the very streets which traditionally had been kept 
clear of children. In truth the purposes of the two orders 
are in conflict* Teachers at other local schools who were 
loyal to the old order did not mind a little healthy competition 
over academic attainment. That was to be expected. The problem 
was thai the competition depended upon having th^ same audiences 
and roughly equal resouices. But whereas the older order took 
its cue from what employers said they needed, the new order 
looked to be putting the present experience of children and 
their parenta first. Instead of looking at the old orders* 
successes Sutton Centre's founding teachers seemed to be harping 
on ita casualities and thereby its failure. And they had all 
the advantages of a new building and its equipment too. 

For even though the surrounds were still a building site srd 
there were many special areas not yet built, ther' were acres of 
room for the first intake. In September 1973 there waa the first 
intake of 270 pupila from the aix "feeder primer ies** in the fixed 
catc ment area of the southern half of the town. 7 There were 
anonaliea too. One batch of entrants were from a neighbouring 
village whG had "passed' their eleven plua. Another batch were 
the older children of ataff membe s; a further group waa volun- 
teered by nearby se-^ondary schools aa children who had problema 
but who might "tit in' at Sutto:« Centre. Some Keada of schouln 
with eight period days and signs by the gates reading ^Trespassers 
will be prosecf ted» saw Sutton Centre aa openly keen to take on 
the ^challenge' preaented by'diffieult pupils'. They were right; 
no transfer requeat waa refused* 

The gentlemen of the Press were made welcome too. A "Free Press" 
reporter visited the school in September :- 

"The new style teaching area with its large windows, carpets, 
tables dotted around the room and soft chairs is a far cry 
from the old school style of wooden floors with iron desks 
in retfimental order.' 
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^his time the new** was of the school^s plush intericr and the 
"we^JJ do if enthusiasm of the headmaster: 

"Wiere are plenty of interesting features in the building 
but immediately eye catching is the colour scheme. The 
teaching areas are done in bright orange, yellows, browns 
and greens with matching fitted carpets. Lven the black- 
boards were of those colours. But wouldn't these attract 
the graffiti artists?' 

Ht. Wilson did n^t think so. 

^This is the least of my worries if people take a pride in 
the build jng, which x^m sure they will, then they won't 
deface it.' 

'...But the^^ are no indoor sports facilities yet,.. ^. that 
phase won^t be completed until next year so all sports have 
to be out 6f doors on Sutton Lawn Playing fields. Another 
building noticeable by its absence is an assembly hall.... 
which cuts out morning religious assembly.' 

'But', said Mr* Wilson, ^If there are teachers or pupils who 
feel they would like a religious service then this can be done.' 



The reportera liked the headmaater: he vaa open with them and gave 
clear^ quotable aentences. The headmaater waa the public relations 
man at the Centre from the very beginning. He swept attention 
beyond Ihe unfinished state to what the sctiool waa trying to achieve. 
He made much lesa fuaa about fruatrationa than might have been expected. 
He campaigned rather than complained and aome controveraiea, suCh as 
were reported over the roof conea, he simply ignored. 

The CHAD reporter also returned a month after the school had opened. 
The concluding paragraph apeaks volumss an<? leada to a startling 
linking of ideas. Those areaa which were furnished were really 
attractive and within a month pupila had begun to loc!: forward to 
school. Even though so little had been finished something unexpected 
had already atartcd. The reporters wc «-arrici along by something 
8M modern happening in Sutton:- 

^It will be several years yet befoi^ constructional work is 
complete of the £2 million pounds Centre. Many rooms and 
buildings are still raw and unfinished, but the areas that 
are com Jete give an idea of why some youngsters are starting 
to look forward to 9 o'clock on Monday morning.' 
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I DONNY OSMOND and Unud Cais^dy arc pioned up lur all to admire: there b 
I walM*-«iall carprtins and luniemporary Inniilure. 

I Nciirbv st)fiKonc is ptiiiniig iiiid*iTitirnin'; cup^ of cuilcc. and the aronu conirj^s 
with tht 'iking biiurii nf ncwiic>s c%cr>whcic. 

NiH an extfiic new discotheque ihi^. but j peep education 1980 style at Sullon. 
. the centre that diKTsirt Wc being calxd a scliool and where the old routines lilc pU>* 
t iniic and ' take 50 ImeN'^ Htiuld sce'U absurdly out ot place 

A look. 10 be more pre- 
cise, at the iiiaihenu Its 
section of the i.ew Suiu^n 
; Comprchensit e C euire 
which IS one oniy i*«o 
pro,ecis of Its i>{>e in this 
' ^uiiiry. 

t.ii'xl ti*«*LliiL' I'V Uu >i ir*i 
Htm >irfnd li> iM' Ir idiltti I. ' 
ni.-llimi tif tiluioiiiiri \t*> 
liii* M>ri of p{<i«( uhuli M\ --r 
%hu fjiour M'litxil itiiiiitr ii 
mislil be rxiutletl to pi«ii c 
with dfli;:lil 

ffui^'icd. unifnrMi i>- ,i .luii 



tCt lilt* h| III. 40 Vv-ar-ii''! 
■\lr Sirwjrl W ''••»! u'lio 
riiTNUndjIiU 1 1 1> m li 
f..iin*: ^1 l«* of iir .'(noiMif 
uf PubliL' nit«-'*i« uxtt i. i 

inn\eci. K lHhi«..rlllV ll.M'''^ 

«iih ihe tir>i iiMi*»ii\c v.i'Lv 

'Mi; sTVr i-oRWARti 

He tU\ h^mditit'k'tl lii> .uitT 
friiin all o%cr tlu* ciiunlr>. 
and hmx no doubK ilirft itn ir 
U'dtlunK mcliuMl^ lc>::L'llirr 
i«i'ih a new icind <«f itMriitnu 
en\lronment fur •-iuilmt i> 
•* hif aICIi forw^ird in idut i- 
tion 

Anil he t\ ccnufir iv Ikici to 
ift«ltome tAv ienfr<'\ i tit<^ 
;ind IK alfie« Mikv fur a Imik 

'illlKf If lie l>n i IMT »Mi -ilv 
Itlhle If .11 * »ll)|Mtlv villi 
4 ffUiiL'd lijur .sin i«r i.' i 
«tnirc"« 3Wl or >iti«li*iiu m't 
he xijd lo 

lK*s|>iti« pfciiMi-^ inilt'>«i.v. 
ni4iiv luctU ^r«< .|||| mil |i .1(1 
1ftll.it Ihe Viilmt (Vil'tr •> 
411 ^llOlll Al<- Utivm 
m^lrs th.if <iMl. ihoti> I't . 
«iOT rrnt of ihf - «;iili ii< i 
*itin ^Tv l*k( Iv itii<' III ( .!. ' 

II • h«> nfT'T of .1 .tff\ t"ii>n1 

KMt ke malkcs Inr |>uiMt 

MriHIKly lIUll lll<* rrltlrc 1> 

r«tr tiie rMUNnniU and t»**l 
imsl ft ihr rdtirali'iiii of 
c*irr«tiial rail of 1 M t^luif 
lilH* will fcc «iCTMp\<n); ihi- 
hutMlAits by the rnd uf Jic 



Tiitik. :l^ tt«'tl .Lonien- 
HAiImI ^iid> ..rr^is oilur 
r.iiiluie> will come mm opcr^- 
ihiii o\( r ilie next fuo or 
tliri'f «ejr^ imludiiiC j 
ih(.ilrr boiftl:s and icr tU»l> 
liti; rinks a duil-ouriMisc 
■>>l»ull^ hrfU rfiid » discolhi'iqfuc 

>!ii;n> <ind <}ii<1^ «ilh 
Imnr to SM^re will be wt'l* 

<mI ;»t the tentre durinC 

<hi U4\li«nc to jo;n ibeir so*)S 
iMi ilf jflMerft for letlur*** 
(I siuilieif Some <<rr atreadv 
diiiiis v*L t^ut fMsaibly^ others 
ui!t IK 4 IMilt* »hy uiiiil the 

II itLit> o' iliL* kCn'rc ii<is 
\tuiii uff >hLiiily. 

vjiil Mr Wilvin "1 Ihinii 
ili..t !*iun->>,»eO(ilL' <4rc on cut 
^»u> .iiul IhLV njnl |o $cc tlic 
( c.iir. ^ulLCcd 

vl .illUT hlit)^ H« TV 

]i!t Mti jboiii i> thrft tliLrc ? 
ht<ii no \..iifUii>m. I hoM- 
i .L\ .iimk iiiji the kidi mv 
pioii 1 u( the l>lj<t' jOd vi'ani 

III >'»uk rfflvr 11 " he added. 

NO BKUJS 

Ml \\ il ^tii rfl-o o dcler- 
niiiK it !«' a\<tid uny of tlic 
iiiiiiMonii in^iituiionjt •'i- 
fni>Mj»i"it' 4l Sutlon C'nlri 
II III I Ihe driiMnii not tii 
hi\i untfiirm SintiMrly. there 
ail ' .1 tieii> to mark ihe djy'^ 
prii::ri 

M Itiiir oMntk in the ^fttr 
itiinri n iiy ihitdri'ii t.^rry on 
u III I. u hilc ot hers v. ho 
hi\r i)i|U'r louniK mjv Icj^v 
i.itnutc> rjrliLr if they 
f( 1 1 llii» nLM'es%rfr> 

' \itii m.(n> ttiiiic bjck :n 
I>i4^ t\LiiiiiK if liicy iiiid It 

null* till OT .t( iiH. illUhl III 

nil- >. il hoDiL. Mr \\ ilMiti 
t \i>i uiK'd 

Inerr t» to 1m- nu pfcftTl 
>\ .icm al "^uHun leutre. in- 

ad. a sibiMl t'<iuiH-4 b^s 
Imt.i »rt up. l-^m eUvs 
niiminate> a rri»rf«c-nUti»e (*' 
aHi'iid rouiirll iiieelitiKk al 
uiiit-h >U5j;estloiis lor itii- 
pri«iruirnt!» are l»ut fomrard 
and €'Oinpbiiat« ^iirrd 



Ch^imun is toutil former 
P4ul D^tlh^on (14). whose par- 
ents. Mr. aiMl Mrs. Derek 
DalUson. live at 81 Cirtlins 
Ateaue Sutton 

EiCplained Paul' "One com* 
nlaint tbal came up recently 
ua» that yofhurt issued 4I 
lunch time wasn't bein;; 
labelled, so tonie people were 
l^ettinc flavours they didn't 
like 1 had a word witb the 
i.Vrinc ladiC5. and we've 
^rit'i it out now 

"Another Mic^esUon which 
eanic i>P mam for a Valowettt 
dance W» put that aH^ltf 
%lr. Wiiaon, and 1 i..aifc hp" 
will cive us the co-ahead** 



H.iUl transferred 10 SuUon 
iLiilrc from SI Johi'sSecon* 
d«iry ^lodem bchiHit. Manv 
hL-ld. 

•MORE SCOPE" 

He added. **St, Johnjj 
4 ',;ood ^-liool bui 1 don i 
icKrtrt niovin^. fhtrL* »ecm» to 
be niore scope at ^>ulton- ror 
in^ian-r. thr other d^y ^^r 
Witson wa> tryiiii; to explain 
«^iX'hcure m^ip ri«rcrencr> to 
tiv: ;;irl!» whn didn't under- 
^1 'id. no hp look us all out 
inlo Derby- i< on a iicid 
C'Xcrt ise. 
* Boys L4n do home nun- 
* aseinenl. imikery 2nd needle 
uurk if they **.inl to. dnd ihe 
fEiiN un siudy woodwork 
..lid niel^lwork." P4ul went 
on 

lli> parents, both of uhom 
\ lilted the Centre^ together 
utih otVr parentn nne eten- 
tn;; r.fentiy. both spnke 
hi:;hly of Mr. Wilson » leader* 
shiii 4nti hi» stjff 

Sjid Air l>aUison * Sutlon 
Centre is s fantastu pUiv 
<ind 1 t'nink tl\ »:oine to 00 
U('!l ffir the to«n I'n %ery 
. im*>r< >^ed v ith it but I feel 
Ihjl Mr Wtlson uill ha\e in 
rr.iurr lh.jt «in\ nr» st.tff 
who jnin Hie centre are able 
111 adJu^l til the new* Ln\iron- 
■ent HierL'" 



Sntion CrnlK, 

troverslnl 
•f the r 



there wIR hr a i 
-Wk, ani _ 



Rut for the ttaa hcliNr Mr* 
WUson piMa IP Ml thp 
centre froa a rariiig * 
near start inip a saMPCli < 
drive as fi«ih «tudMite PRhe 
It will be tpvaral Mars jfH 
before cpaatnPltMiir wo^ H 
complete at the A 
centre. Many 1 
in 21 are ftiU raw 
;Jied. but 
are complete suae i 
why, MOW - 

startina to 

-hinC oYlocfc an 
inc- 
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Both reporters seemed tc hsve sccepted thst the Centre had a right 
to be in the middle of the town. The school and its head were 
^controversial' to be sure but any problems at Sutton Centre were 
generally acceptec to be of a practical nature. (See Appendix 7) 

The Conservativee at County Hall and the Labour men at Sutton 
Council let their officers meet without them being present. 
They had pgreed on Sutton Centre and its new kind of school. 
The officers) irx turni trusted th« teaching staff to ta^^e 
the initiative. • > 
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The founding staff nad succeeded in designing a new order becauee all 
their innovations wi*re compatible with each other tnd made one whole. 
For example, the block timetable was reasoned as follows:^ 

""Many factors in our plans - the nature of much of the ':urri' 
culum work, the importance given to fieldwork and community 
service outside the building, the possibility of adults joining 
sessions, the open-plan building which mekes a great deal of 
movement too disruptive - led to the structuring of the time- 
table in half'^day blocks'. ^ 

The organic quality of the design made it hard to state which innova- 
tion waa the most important. t, ^aa certainly true that in order 
to seize the opportunity of community education the staff were pro- 
poaing to take extra strain on themselves. The staff, themselves, 
decided to take on more work in order to enhance the experience of 
pupils and adults. Bob Mahy put it this way: 

''Perhaps our ke^j decision was to keep the size of all teaching 
groups to a m/.ximum of twenty-four instead of the normal 
average of alout thirty. It seems that in so many schools the 
young and inexperienced teachers battle with classes of anything 
up to thirty-three and thirty-four while fAe more experienced 
(and presumably more capable) teachers spend much of their time 
not in the classroom at all but dealing with administration, 
ffe have decided simply that every member of staff will teach full- 

imposes strain on many staff - the administration 

has to be shared round and time has to be found for it in evenings 
and at .seeK^nds - but all agree that the smaller groups make it 
abundantly worthwhile, and are, in fact, essential if adults in 
small numbers are to be absorbed in classes . ^ 

In their design and first beginnings the staff provided equally for 
pupils to go out into the community and adults to come into the school, 
Stewart Wilson and his team were fleshing out the words of the Feasi- 
bility Study. 

"1/ the Sutton Centre becomes a reality then the comprehensive 
school within it will go further along this line of development 
than any school so far in Nottinghamshire. To its pupils it will 
offer opportunity more varied, more imaginative , more grown-upf 
to the adult community a range of attractive oppc^tunities wider 
than the community could possibly afford in any other way." 
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CHAPTER EIGHT : THE FORMATIVE YEARS > 

"Because the project is only just coming into existence . 
many of the ideas are as yet untested and may well have 
to be modified in practice' , ^ 

Mahy. 

As the school developed it becsme yet more distinctive* New methods 
led to more new ideas* If anything the modifications in the light 
0. experience went one stage furth^^r in realising the radical aims* 
The process of innovation war helpi^d by the substantial increases 
each year in the number of people involved* 

The phasing of tht. building mede it possible for the founders 
to ' 4^ak in the first arrivalsy who in turn could socialise the next 
batch of newcomers* The phasing also gave a strong sense of collec- 
tive ambition as a lot of tax*v was about what it would be like when 
everything was open and working* Impatience kept up the pressure 
on the authorities to finish the building* For the time being both 
officials and politicians were really pleased with what they saw, 
but had not yet been able to resolve the question of how the Centre 
was to be run* Phasing helped the school to develop and sustain its 
cell-like structiire but put off the necessity of deciding how the 
school was to be related to everything else on the site* And so 
some permanent and positive practices were stored alongside some 
problems which had not been solved* 

Each subsequent year the initial pattern was repeated; feeder prim* 
aries sent their children of 11 and over, secondary schools outside 
the area and some parents tried "to get pupils in' and were never 
re'iused* Those ^opting in' doubled the second, third and fourth 
year tutor groups in 1973/4* Sutton Ceritre, for its part, between 
1973 and 1977 did not expel or seek to transfer a single oupil* 
By September 1976 the school had four full years, a staff of fifty- 
six and IIH^ of its pupils from outside the catchment area* The 
school's case was being accepted by the Director of Education as 
the staffing-ratio decision made in 1974 indicates; 

"ffe only ^chiev^d the staffing necessary to give people time 
off in lieu by all working an eleventh session during the Centre^s 
first year - five mornings^ five afternoons and one evening or 
weekend aension to prove that pupils and parents and the wider 
community i.ould, and did, come back in the evenings for a proper 
^ - two hour session in the activity of their choice. 
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Saving proved our case we were able to persuade the Director 
that we should have an extra injection of staff to allow for 
staff'^time off in iieu»* ^ 

Strength.ened with a 10% staffing allowance tutors lere leorking the 
equivalent of five full days; developing Mode III C.S.E. courses; 
teaching mixed-ability » mixed-sex groups and mixed-aged groups with 
a common curriculum; teaching at least one 11th session; guiding 
their tutor group and making home visits at least twice a year^ 
The senior and founder staff became models on many matters. They 
expressed the aims in some detail^ led heir tutor groups - and none^ 
bar one, lefti The more junior staff weie of* en recruited after 
having spent their teaching practice at Sutton Centre. Quite simply 
Ihe experienced idealism of the senior st9^f led the way and the 
energetic enthusiasm of the junior staff followed very closely behind* 



In sociological terms there were ^nor- developing, like staff 
taking their turn in the dinner queue and sitting at tables with 
children rather than banding togetherf Like wearing comfortable 



met this way and sometimes persuaded to apply for the next vacancies* 
Moat staff, it seems, were on the lookout for someone who would be 
•tyood*. .or some, if not the majority, there was little life **out^ 
side the Centre" and a full, enjoyable life within it. 

Anuments were rescued from animosity by 
respect for each other's teaching ability. In particular^ aki.l 
with one's tutor group earned greet reaper The selection of staff 
on the basis of character had led to a ataff full of characters. It 
meant that each member was a force to be reck:.ned with. 




and casual clothes and meeting for a 
meal together in Home Management before 
an 11th session. Or belonging to the 
informal "Young Intellectuals Cl'jb»% 
the self-conscious title given to 
Saturday night parties for which mernbers 
were required to be "oid and thick*-. 



Other young teachers in Nottingham were 
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One principle, above ell, vee ti unite the eteff; thie vee the prin- 
ciple of there being no barrier between "out there* and "in here*. 
The principle took effect in ao mm'\y differsnt vaye that tn dangere of 
being cloeely obeerved and commenting directly on local circumatencee 
vere undereetimated. The principle implied that peu|>le vould come 
round to the Cencre*s philoeophy if they joined in, vhereea participa* 
tion could reault in etaff being appreciated at the eame time ee an 
anxiety over their epproech being fuelled. So, too, commenting upon 
the tovn could challenge powerful mythe. Woree etill the tovnereople 
vould reeent criticiem from "outsiders*. 

Stevart Wileon had eaio to a reporter that there vee a ^sprinkling of 

locml people on the staff. Thie eprinkling became more like yeaet 

in e brea^ mix as time vent on. There vee the Derby contingent and 

the email hoet of junior eteff from Nottingham. Staff meeting diacueeiona 

did touch upon vhether they ahould all live in Sutton, aa many of the 

aenior fou.ider etaff did. But the principle of "out there' - •in here' 

never etretched quite far enough to make the norm a rule. Thua 

staff did not feel the force of some of Sutton'e ovn norms until stung 

by reections to the feilure to obeerve them. 

The firet norm hed to do vith relstione betveen Sutton's clsssee vhilet 
the sscond norm had to do vith relating to individuald in tnoee claaees. 
The brief account of Sutton's history is importsnt here. Four-fifths of 
Sutton's populstion vere in femiliee of msnusl vorksrs* The greet msjo- 
rity vere respectsble, vorking clsss: veering s suit on s Ssturdsy night 
to the pub or club; commit! d to their hobbies; csjtious vith money; 
firm end sffectionste vith their children. Sutton'e middle clsss vere 
Just ss reepectsbls in thsir vsy, church psople by end Isrgs, office 
holdere in locsl good vorks groups snd ssnding their children to one of 
Nottinghsm^^hirs 's pnvste echoole. The relstionehip betveen the tvo 
Isrge segments vss distsnt, doggsdly hostils snd slmost slvsys expree- 
sed through trsdes union o.ficisls snd locsl politicisns.^ 

Esch clsss hsd its top snd bottom ss veil ss its "res/^ecta^ies* 
4 

in ths mic'Jls. At the bottom of the vori iny clsss vers the poor 
vith vhom the reepectsbls vorking clsss hsd no sish to sssoristsd. 
Ths poor, to put it bluntly, shoied the reepectsbls vorkina clsss 
vhst thsy could sssily bscooie if thsy lost thsir grip. Whilst 
they might s)..psthizs vith poor childrsn thsy hsd littls tims fok- 
thsir parsnts. Ncithsr, for thst mstter, did they hsve much tims 
for thos^ aspiring sbove them vho vere trying to get vhite col.ler 




salaries, biggsr snd, bsttsr privsts housss mnf so gst into ths 
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middle clasa. Those aspiring vere realistic and knew that their 
"face didn't fif and thrt they did not talk "ieyic phart". But 
the.rr children could make it; through educ. ion, with examination 
successes pushed further by private tuition. They could at least 
be nurses or bank clerks or teachers. Then their children vould 
almost certainly o%.i their ovn home, mix with the right people and 
have a secure job with regular rises and the prospect of a string 
of promotions. 

Three working class norms c^me out of this sketch. From the respec- 
tables* point of view the poor are by and large a waste of time. 
From the aspiring working class point of view their childrens' educa- 
tion is fraught with anxiety; their education should lead to as many 
good qualifications as possible and there is nn real relief until it 
does. As far as the respectable working clars are concerned school* 
ing varies somewhat erratically between enjoyment .and endurance and 
getting a trade only partly depends upon a decent grasp of the basics. 
School is therefore a place their children go to before they have to 
go to work and earn h living. Attending school is very much like 
holding down a job - which you do in order to live comfortably and get 
involved in other things. 



How different the norm that is from the 
attitude of the small, but vociferous, group 
of unrespectable middle classes! Such people 
had begun th .r own businesses or were fail* 
ing in their management of a family business. 
They wished their chMdren to attend private 
schools but either co'jld not sfford it or 
were terrified by the mannerisms. They didn't 
just want their children to achieve. They 
wanted the school to look like a grammar 
school or I'^inor public school. They wanted a 
school the) could point to w^th pride. 

The Sutton norm is that the school responds to the aspiring working 
claaa which allies with the unrespectsble niiddle clsss. This response 
carries along the more able children of the reapectable working class 
even though their parents may not have great hopes of school apart 
^ from not makinq their children awkward and miserable. Those staff 
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who lived in the town knew that the 
^'community* within their "catchment 
area' was made up of different neigh- 
uourhoods; residential areas at one 
with each other and at odds with the 
rest» The news in the first term 
that two secondary schools would be 
closed and annexed to Sutton Centr<> 
could be understood as more than an 
increase in mere size. At some future date neighbourhoods would 
be brought into the catchment area which were the kind of neigh- 
bourhooda that the Centre had not yet experienced. Until 
^Mmalgamation'^ the Centre would ser«'e neighbourhoods of the unres- 
pectable and respectable working class as well as the triangle of 
middle class respectability between the market place and St. Mary's 
Church* 

The other norm referred to was that of ways of relating to the 
respectable working class. In essence this norm has to do with 
the use of nicknames. An 
anecdote rather than an 
analysis is called for here. 
A faceworker in Silverhill 
Colliery has the name 
"Herbert". This is not, 
however* his real name. 
Being an exceptionally shy 
person he found it diffi- 
cult to speak with his 
mates underground* He was unable to ask their nsmes and so referred 
to everyone as Herbert - briefly and without locking at them. After 
a time the younger face workers tried the name back on him; he 
growled but did not correct the.D. Within the space of a few years 
the taunt of being "Herbert" became the man's title and generally 
accepted throughout the pit. His weakness had been turned back upon 
him; hia name refers to his pain. When » then* a well-intentioned 
teacher learned his nsme he greeted the man with a loudt cheerful 
^Bow's it going Berbert?" Those who hesrd this thought that the 
aasumed familiarity was wrong - without necessarily knowing the 
reason why» As it hsppened another miner was nearby at the time 
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and told che teacher* The miner later wrote; 

^The basis of the 'character" lies in the theatre of the escape 
from pain by disguise . The essence of the performance has more 
to do with the escape and defence than it has to do with the 
person spending a lifetime developing entertainment skills*' 

(Watson 1981: 24) 

A great strength came from not always recognising the town's timid- 
ity. Sutton Centre's *bus took town3people out to enjoy themselves. 
The first Governors' dance had been in aid of the 'bus; the vehicle 
which had enormous practical and symbolic significance. Having a 
'bus of their own meant that classes could readily go out for field- 
workf tutors could have a night out with their groupy local organisa- 
tions could be ferried to special events. 26,000 miles were clocked 
up in the first three terms. Staff with a P.S.V. licence sat with those 
who wanted to ^ake their test. The 'bus drivers became one of the 
most exclusive staff clrbs even though each qualified driver was 
expected to be willing to drive voluntarily in evenings and at week- 
ends. Stewart Wilson took the cleaners on a night out. Bob Mahy drove 
for the Physically Handicapped and Able -Bodied Club. The 'bus became a 
reason to raise money and a means of reaching out from Sutton, The 
'bus and the curriculum became inseparable. 



Each course director kept a departmental log (see Appendix 8). The 
development of the curriculum, through staff proposals and frequent 
meetinga, was , there f ore , an open book for the head, other members of 
staff and the advisers or inspectors who were taking a keen inturest. 
General science had replaced the separate teaching of physics, chem- 
istry and b^'^logy. "Centre News" carried appeals for electrical 
gadgets which could be studied and fixed and there was a flood of 
fault electric toasters. Environmental Studies replaced geography 
and history with ecology. Environmental Sttjies, in fact, quite 
naturally offered the opportunity to learn about the town directly. 
Stewart Wilson, as one who had taught geography, pti it this way: 
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"To many people their town consists of the street where they 
live, the road to school or work or to the local football 
ground, the shopping centre, the pub and fo*: a few, the church. 
They have never been taught to look at their town from the 
point of view of seeing what is good about it - or bad about it - 
what is lacking or what could be improved. They have never been 
taught to explore their town and its immediate surroundings , to 
discover what is old and examine what is new'. 3 

00 
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The department held brief weekly meetings and met again during the 
holidays to prepare work cards. Newsheets were issued from time to 
time. In December 1974 the C.S.E. Mode III Syllabus was fully 
accepted by the East Midlands Examinations Board. Departmental 
policy on the syllabus^ visits^ projects^ teaching space and 
discipline were regularly on the agenda. The iasue of delilerate 
disruption by pupils was dealt with in the following way; 

^ , • » in most cases the performance stops when the audience is 
withdrawn and the child cannot assume the role of hero(ine) 
or comedien (ne ) • Therefore ary repr imand more than an odd 
word of warning should be delivered in private to the child* 
Any unoccupied Course Director * s office may be used for this 
purpose ^ 

If the ti^acher feels thdt withdrawal of the child for a period 
of the lesson is desirable , he/she should be sent, with a supply 
of work, to the Course Director who will try to ensurf that the 
work is done satisfactorily » It mc.y be necessary , in troublesome 
cases, for the child's own tutor co be consulted* 

Obvious ly the nearer home we can keep such incidents , the less 
large they will loom generally'* 



The curriculum itself was intended to be much more than visits and 
visiting apeakera^ map reading and botariy. The department resolved 
to follow the practical studies lapect of Science teaching. Like 
all other departments the staff were crying to get each year's work 
right. November 1974*s log records:-* 

^ • • • the discussion had been a most valuable introduction to 
something we mean to go on working at until we are satisfied 
that the second year work is as exciting and interesting as 
we can get it* * 

The drive was therefore towards having more than just a list of 
environmental studies sctivities; the driv/e was towards a definition 
of its place in relation to other studies. Environmental Studies 
felt their ^^neighbours in learning' were science and rural studies. 
Open evenings were shared and cooperation took place on such issues 
aa recycling. After a period of honest doubt the log entry readst* 

'*.,.fire are agreed that such cooperation will not, as far as we 
can tell, threaten the identity or curriculum value of our 
subject * ' 
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In this small de^'ail Environmental Studies were discovering 
a truth which was becoming cofritonplace throughout the school. 
Cooperation with other courses led to innovation in one's own 
and alao meant learning how to put forwsrd aJternatives which 
contained these innovations but expressed them differently,^ 

Cooperation over curriculum within the school was widespread. 
Cooperation with local places of interest was, however, on the 
declinOi Such places did no^ seem to mind the odd annual visit 
but they found it hard to become an integral part of the curricu* 
lum. Local Services had been asked to take up a role as teacheri 
and fur tours to be more than token events with a stage-managed scare. 

In Autumn 1975 the log reada:- 

"Fire Station and Police Station visits will have to be 
dropped as they bcth require ua to adhere to very incon- 
venient times. This now elosea down all doors to local 
services (Public) as the Sewage Works and Ambulance Service 
stopped us last year. I suppose we are lucky to have had 
our run while it lasf.ed as nine or ten visits from one 
school is rather much* * 



This was not the 
kind of modification by practice which the staff had in mind. 

Just what did modification mean then? For a start there were 
duplications to be removed; for example one particular week no 
leas than four departments were '^doing trees'*. Next there was 
the syllabus to be improved; more work cards to be designed and 
new projects to be devised. Finally there were the ideas of a 
community school to be realisedi ideals which spanned the chasm 
between a secondary school and a community school : from what 
kind of citizens pupils should become to which forms of support 
could be given to local voluntary groups? One department, Communi- 
cation and Resources made the ideals its main purpose* Free of 
any tradition in its subject teaching Commu";ication and Reaources 
could serve the school, the other parts nf the Centre and the 
community. Pupils could work directly on newsheets and posters; 
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Rthey could study what was needed and how 
media are produced - then they made media 
to brighten up their tutor group area; 
the dining room walls and people's Uvea* 
But thia kind of work could not be done 
in a morning or an afternoon* The block- 
timetabie did not allow enough time for 
a project to be cho«an, researched and 
completed • 
Communication and Resources was made a 
^withdrawal' course for pupila once 
yearly. The ■core* ten subjects and 
ten blocks of time uere simply suspended 
for a few days.* (Teachers were released 
too and tutors in other subjects had a morning or afternoon in which 
to get some preparation done). Tutors visited their group to aee 
what they were making together. The pupils were being trusted in 
novel ways. They reaearched the town and centre in small groups, 
they used equipment which could have been locked away from aiqht: 
cameras, photo-copiers and video machines. 

Communication, and Resources was committed to having the world explain 
itself tv curious children. It turned pupils loose with questions 
they had prepared and the means of recording adults* answers. And 
there were some adults who did not want "prying questions' from 
anyone, let alone from "a bunch of kids who ought to be at their 
lessons'. C. and R., as it had come to be known, did not modify in 
thia respect at all. It became progreaaively better equipped, too, 
as printing machines were to be co-owned with the Teachers' Centre. 

C. and R. and Enviro. were 
but two of the abbreviations 
and their f orma tive experi- 
ences have been deacribed 
because they were espec- 
ially concerned with the 
unfinished building and 
working out in the community • 

♦ 'Basic Skillft' was the 
twelfth block fo** which 
puDila were also withdrawn . 
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Neither had a settled home not least because they were courses which 
had not been fully anticipated as needing purpose-built accommodation* 
Environs problems worsened in the winter of 1974 end s memorsndum 
spoke of ^being squashed to death by the Science and Home Management 
Departments' • The memo, concluded:- 

"f^e urgently hope that all possible pressure will be applied on 
the Powers that Be, to make sure that the subject can eventually 
spread its wings properly and have the same freedonx as Maths, Borne 
Management, Creative Arts, Science etc., to develop its forward" 
looking techniques and ideas.* 

In Autumn l973|When the Music Block opened, the department at last had 
sn office, a 'phone and a coffee bar. It had moved to its third loca- 
tion with the help of pupila and two staff established the area during 
the holidays. C. and R. grew to be a full-sized teaching department 
and occupied the whole of the adult floor apart from the Teachers* 
Centre and its Warden's office. It was a "vonder world' of equipment 
and tutor group areas. 

By 1975 all teaching areas and coffee bars were also tutor group 
areas and some tutors were entering their third year of ^growing up at 
the Centre together' , Memoranda circulated about what to do in tutor 
time, tutors held meetings with their group's other teachers and were 
beginning to reflect on the processes underway. One report to parents 
contrasted the years to date: being at ease with working conditions in 
the first year, achieving greater self-confidence in the second year 
and a higher degree of aelf-discipline in the third year. (See Appendix 
10). There was a sense of rising prUe rsther than increasing pro- 
blems. The pride came from the complimenta of the teachers; the 
voluntary efforts made; the strong and different characters emerging 
and the fun had in outings together. It was, therefore, not just a 
formative period for departments and their relations with each rther. 
There waa the tutor group principle being modified by practice too. 
Groups of pupila and their tutors hsd remsined together w\th very 
few changes. The tutor group practice could never settle down the 
way departments and their courses might; it slwsys ssked for more 
of the same be it the tutor's free time, the groups extrs effort 
with each other or the parents' involvement. 
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There wee prestige » but not a penny more, in being a tutor. 
Being a tutor vae not parallel vith being a teacher, though, 
because it entailed developing a whole group together rather 
than bringing on certain eble individuale* The tutor group 
size had indeed turned out to be critical* It became an 
article of utter faith that a group vae made up of twenty-four 
mixed ability boys snd girls and no more* Practice cen enshrine 
principle as veil ss modify it* 

Ths block timetable «ss further illuminated by practice* The 
blocking of half days to s givsn sres gsve more teachinc* time, 
more potentisl for group snd project work* Circulation \tBB 
virtually cut out* It could, hovsver, crests problems for 
repetitive subjects IIks foreign Isngusges. 

The formstive yesrs includsd change as veil as innovation: events 
beyond the Centre stsff's control or even influence* John Wstts, 
then hesdmaster of another innovative school, tellingly suggests 
thst ^ * change' is something that happens to us and * innovation* is 
something that we choose to bring about'^^ 
At first, chsnge may seem like an omen 
for good or ill; a distsnt, unusual 
noice which csn hardly be hesrd* 

The intention to smslgsmate two secondary 
achools st some future dste hs3 slresdy been 
mentioned* Stewsrt Wilson quickly trans- 
Isted this ss s priority to get to know thjir 
staffs and pupils snd plsn for a doubling of 
Sutton Centre's siie* Alongside his hsnd 
picked staff there would be virtusl drsftees. 
Nearly 700 pupils would be pitched into the 
middle of s carefully ressonsed process for maturing locsl children. 

Locsl politics wss to struggle with the implicstions of 
smslgamation too* In 1974 Sutton Urban District Council 
hsd bscoms psrt of Ashfisld District Council* Ths Clsrk, 
Walter Laughton, retired and the County Council officials 
lost thsir chisf slly in Sutton* Ashfisld District 
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Council was purely en edminietretive unit ee it included three 
towns whose relations had been indifferent or hostile aince 
memory could recall* Kirkby-in-Aahfleld was Sutton*s long- 
standing rival and it had failed to secure either a substan- 
tial shopping centre like the Idlevells or s Leisure Complex, 
like that included in Sutton Centre and by then under construc- 
tion* Hucknall was a market town on the other aide of Annesley 
Forest and the home of the jump- jet. All three towns had collier- 
ies to be sure and decaying, Victorian terraced streets and vaat 
council house estates. The implication was that three towna in a 
chain from the west of Mansfield to the edge of Nottingham city 
would be linked with each others declining fate, 

**Splinter groups formed in each of the towns under the name 
'coordinating committee' or 'liaison committee' . The aim 
was to ensure thf%t the party machine in each town was coor^ 
dinated and went for some policy at meetings of the Labour 
Group on the Council or meetings of the constituency. The 
policy chosen, of course, was usually the one which benefitted 
the place that vas asking for it.* 

Watson (1982: 45) 

Ail councillors, Labour or Ratepayer, were chiefly loyal to their 
towns or villages. Just one thing united councillors from Kirkby and 
Hucknall and that was Sutton Centre. It stood for the last minute 
advantage seized by Sutton Urban District Council, a glaring example 
of how two townships* ratepayers would subsidise the benefits felt 
in a thi i. The commitment was resented - what was to have been a 
jewel in Sutton's crown became a thorn in Ashfield District Council's 
flesh. There was no turning back, but neither was tb?re the enthus- 
iasm and involvement to get the construction finished. 

In fact, there was the opportunity to vent frustration upon the 
County Architects. In September 1974 a string of deficiencies was 
listed by the new Clerk and Chief Executive. These "failings" were 
all said to have been made by County Dfficials. And yet the records 
show no occaaion upon which the facilities were sought Rather just 
the opposite fur in the past S.U.D.C.'s planners had not been committed 
to the scheme and therefore submitted a list of the major spaces 
required with the implication that there would be no money forthcoming 
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Phase Two Development 



\ ■: 




'71 



Council broadside 
at the planners 

. . -. • k ' 



NOTTS. Coiinly Coun- 
cil planncr:» have 
come II) f«»i' hea\7 
criticism because 
their deM^n for the 



CENTRE PLAN 
ALTERATIONS 



Sports complex at Sut- 
ton Centre IS consi- 
dered sn nivtdcquate 
by Abhlli'ld Council 
that •.hey have been 
fofw-ed to make major 
alterations 

The iMiic (oi ih«* aliori** 
tlonx WHS put tdHir Itecrru* 
tionand Aini'ii.iii's I'oiiimit* 
tee on Thuisiljx hv Clncr 
executive Mi Si a nicy 
i^T^hem uho upoili'd 
Ttte^c •illct.iiioiiN .Hid 
additions aif nmMdvn'il to 
kw mokt essciitiiil to cnahic 
the centre to '•imm.iIc prop- 
erly and ptoMile ^ootl 
O ities Hhich sh<»uld pio* 

EJKJCrrS FREE PRESS August 1974 



\'idc 

revenue ' 

And then he r(>\(Mlert tlic 
ruilings ol the C'i>um|> Coun- 
::ildcsi|tn Hi*»u:fhiK*rc Mits 
no suitable i-hunmng 
dccommodufmii lor udtilisi 
u5in);the squash, houls and 
other I'tfcilittcs dtiniiiS 
school hours. lnudc<|uutc 
bur raiilitics. st<(rd((c sp«i<'v 
and access, little s^tavc m 
the Ice Rink for MamliriKor 
fitting around tlic lie. 
inadequate Moia^e ^pute 
for skates and *>hoc> and 
inadequate chanf^MiK and 
toilet racilitic^ no lounge 
or barfacililie^ I*; tin boi«l^ 
hall 



considei.ihle He said that to put IliCb? 

deflciencies riKht 
Ashfleld's planners had 
designed a series uralte'^a- 
Uona ^nd additlon.s and he 
asked the cuinmittfc fur 
approval. 

But before a decision was 
taken Coun K Adkin naiil 
"Tills Is another example of 
what happens uhon county 
planners take c)iart;e of 
schemes It is tunc told 
them lhat i^e M.«nf to ^ec 
how a thinit is Kotut^ to Moik 
l>erore they put it do\%n on 
paper." 

Prom Coun ilow.ird Til< 
Tord came the iutici&in th*it 



the county planners **sll i*' 
their ivoiy towcn and 
design tnes^ schemes with- 
out considering the needs of 
the people.** 

And Coun. Mn. May 
Butler added: "Wo mu^it 
come to a firm reaotution 
tli.it we do not allow this soit 
of thing to happen again." 

BACKED 

The new plane were 

backed by Authority chatr* 
man Toun. Tom Stlmpion 
who said. ••If we don't pro- 
ceed now we shall l)e dis- 
satinHed with the flaisbed 
protect." 

"*Ve are at the stage now 
when planning should be 
fact and not feasibility,'* he 
said. 

The committee approved 
the cbaoget. 
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for anything else* The councillors obviously did not know this. 
More importantly they were now prepared "to have a go at County* 
even if they knew belter. The cordial relations between County 
and District broke down and were replaced with bitty negotiations, 
and this over a building not yet finished. 



The third change is related to the second although it only seemed 
like a slip of pen upon paper at the time. For when the Centre 
brochure was re-issued the management structure had been redrawn. 
Perhaps it was done to mollify the District Council or perhaps 
the redesign was simply a mistake in copying the scheme proposed 
in the Feasibility Study. The management structure in the second 
brochure showed the common sovvices as coming equally under the 
Head and the Recreation Manager. That is instead of Common Services 
answering the Joint Council, and the two appointees being freed fiom 
running the building, the two jobs included the house-keeping tasks 
and added to the existing potential for direct conflict. 



Operating under joint management the Centre provides an 
integrated community establishment 



Management Structure 



JOINT COUNCIL 



1 RCCRVATION | 
1 MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE J 


1 SCHOOL GOVERNORS 




1 

RECREATION MANAGER 

Responsible for the 
administration of the recreation 
area m the Centre 

J 


r >i 

HEAD 

Responsible for the 
educc.*ional provision in the Centre 
including adult education and 
youth services 
^ _ J 



( 





COMMON SERVICES 

Administration Officer 
Building Supervisor 
Catering Supervisor 











COUNTY COUNCIL & DISTRICT COUNCIL 



) 
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As for the Adf^inistrat ion Officer, 
Building Supervisor and Catering 
Supervisor Ihey would be the 
sef*vants of two masters who might 
balance their dsrands and recon- 
cile their different interests - 
or they might not. This new 
arrangement really is very 
different from that shown on 
page 57. 

Then bgain, the diagram was just 
on paper. No move had beer made 
either towards arrangements for 
the Joint Council or the appoint- 
ments of the Common Services f^^ana- 
gers. A ^reation Manager 
had been appointed but unlike the 
Head he had neither staff nor build- 
inn^t nor day-to-day tasks 
for the time being. 
One question on everyone's mind 
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was how long would that time really be? People to whom facili- 
ties have been promised normally have a short fuse; happy to 
wait for a little while but not really happy to wait at all* 

After all people are rarely both contented and in a state of 

... . . 8 
eaqer anticipation* 



Theatre delay worry 



THE delay in comple- 
tion of the new theatre, 
which was designed as 
part of a new facilities 
coififilex for Sutton 
Town Centre School, is 
causing anxiety and 
problems among local 
amateur drama groups, 
writes ISABEL WAL- 
LACE. 

Ths nsw thestrs, which 
wat Mippotsd to havs 
besn compistsd last Ssp- 
•Sfflli<»r, wat Intsnded to 
reStvs prstsurs on ths 
AshSsId Theatre at Kiricby 
Comprshsnatvs, which at 
prsMnl« ttruggtss to 
accommodsts ths ma|or- 
ity of local productiont. 
. ''ThsAahfleldThsstrtit 
terribly ovar-usod," said a 
•pokstman for tht Sutton 
Pflayart. "Most of ths iocal 
groups compsts for the 
use of it. Ths nsw thsatre 
should havs l>san com* 
plettd last Autumn, and 
ths fact that It wasn't 



DRAMA GROUPS 
HIT BY CENTRE 
HOLD-UP 



maant that ws had to can- 
cal ons of our scheduled 
productions as ws 
couldn't gst a tNMkIng In 
tha Ashfisld." 

PROJECT 

"Ws wsrs In at ths 

IncspUon of ths pro|sct 
aliout thrss ysars ago, and 
we had mesttngs with ths 
architssts right from ths 
start, fighting tooth and 
nail with thsm ovsr altera- 
Uons/' 

"Ws wsra planning to 
produce a play thsrs last 
Autumn to colncids with 
the opening snd, of 
course, that had to k>e can- 
ceiled. We are very disap- 



pointed as ws were looli- 
Ing forward to using tha 
improved facilities that 
this nsw theatre was to 

offsr." 

But It Is not only the local 
groups who have suffered. 
Sutton Town Centre now 
has a thriving experimen- 
tal drama group which Is 
forced to rehearss, per- 
form and hold workshops 
In ons smsll room. 

In ths drcumstsnces. 
largs scale, scripted plays 
havs iMsn out of ths quss- 
tion, and ths productions 
that havs got to perfor- 
mance standard have had 
to be played In frcnt of a 
smaH , specially invited 
audience. 



"When I flrsi csme to tht 
school and got the groui 
going," ssM Mrs. Isebel 
MsaUn Wright gfeup 
Isader, "ttwasy n dsf sl sod 
that ttie theatre was near 
complstion. But the sutF 
)sct has not 
tioned sHics 
and no worli appears to he 
goinqon." 

Accordtng Is the Notan- 
ghamsliire Cour 2y Council 
Architscts dspanmsnf 
howsver, Bie end Ss In 
sight "We've had a 
number of 
constructlofi," a 
man lold the Free Frees, 
"The thsatie bslng part of 
a very eomplex sdienie 
which Involves aa Ice rink 



facilities." 

"ButttisbuHtupto^he 
brickworfc stsge, end ws 
are now st work on the 
workshops and changifB 
rooms. Ws do not sxpsd 
to complsts the protect 
unUI ths lets spring." 



Notts, Free Press - 24.1,73, 
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lOOMNC BACK 0/ER THE 




We are approaching the end of our first year of operation at Sutton Centre, and 
it ifl, therefore, a natural time both to look back over the year iuv order to 
aseeas what has been achieved and to look forward to the new academic year which 
will begin in Septenber and state come of our hopes for the .•'ew year. 

The abiding memory of 1 973/74 is undoubtedly o.ie of excitement for all those idio 
have been in at the beginning of the whole scheme. But there are, of coiorse, 
other memories - of unfinished buildings, of teaching starf and building-site 
staff having to work side by side at their respective jobs, of temporary heating 
and dining arrangements, of delays in the delivery of furniture, equixwent, 
booics and writing materials, of a steady stream of new pupils transferring to the 
Centre throu^out the year - but above all, of the tremanctoud fund of goodwill 
which has existed among all those who have been connected with the Centre. This 
has been only too evidf it in the relationships which have built up in a 
relatively short time between the staff and young people in the Centre and 
between the staff and parenis - and slowly but surely between the Centre and the 
community of Sutton. 

^ ^ THE HEAD'S CONTRIBUTION TO CENTRE 



NEWS 
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CHAPTER NINE : DOWN THE RUNWAY , 

"One man*s bandwaggon is another man*s hearse' 

MacDonald ^ 

All too oftsn a school is the impositiori of an order with which a 
fe^ succeed, many are dispirited and srme react violently against. 
But at Sutton Centre so many felt solidarity that soire of those 
who coula have reacted with hostility did not do so*' The school 
had achieved a hunpy atmosphere. 

There was no special secret 
formula at work here* Each 
of the founding principles 
pulled in the same direction. 
Parents, all parents, wjere 
met on their ho*ne ground; 
they were being constantly 
asked to give, join in and 
share their experiences. 

Pupils attended the voluntary 11th sessions in droves: some returned 
every night. Maths quickly gained a reputation for excellence and 
was by far the muat popular 11th sersion. Even visitors who felt 
unease about the style were confounded by 11th sessions. 11th 
sessions were mixing ages and abilities, the sexes and the generations. 
Ihey were even more relaxed than the day time sessions simply because 
everyone who attended had chosen to be there. The presence of adults 
was proving to be an unqualified advantage. Staff meeting discissions 
on adults in class began to take stock cf the advantages. When 
there were ar^ults difficult children acted up less. As adults came 
to do something specific they reinf orce^i project-based learning. 
Adults arrived a little after the class had begun and were the last 
to l^ave. They tried not to get in the way and did not watch the 
clock. Few parents went to classes with their own children but 
grandparerjta did. Adults became friends with the staff member concerned 
and took on chores which they knew they could do better than anyone 
else. Two kinds of 11th sepsion developed. Those of a few adults 
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together with children were specialising in individusl 
lesrning with some attenders msking very rspid progress 
indeed. Those which were for sdults became s club^ s 
self-msnaged group slmost, whether it wss engaged in 
•Writing for Fun* or discussions sround the 'Coffee Pot'. 
A-'.d out of 'llth sessiono' came the keen volunteers who 
staffed the coffee bare. The presence of sdults in clsss 
strengthened the sdu It content of the coursework • The 
responsibility for treating children as sdults wss jeing 
shared with sdult clsss members. 



The effect of sll this wss to minimise the ^problems' of 
•adoiescence ' st which pointy of course, psrents' interest 
wss redoubled. For their children were receiving responsi- 
bility^ trust and adult companionship in class» st bresk 
snd lunch and during sctivitiea and outings. Aa parenta 
realized their children were enjoyinq school and growing 
up purposefully they felt grateful and that they wanted to 
do aomethinq in return. Respectsble psrents^ working 
cJsss snd middle clsss, felt drawn into the school. 




Did you realise tnat producing the Centre News - humble though it is by 
professional standards - ^.akes a lot of time and effort, and that much thought 
is devoted to improving ,s presentation and layout? 

The News has 'come on' a long way since the first issue, but the problem now 
facing the Editorial Panel is that the production resource at the Centre is 
stretched to the limits and furlner development will require some additional 
help. 

With this in mind, we are looking at the possibility of forming a small 
production team to help with the reprographics and prepare the page assemblies 
for platemaking - possibly during the I1th Session time at the Centre. 

Would you like to help? 

If you are handy with a pencil, ruler, and setsquare; if you can type; if you 
can use an enlarger; if you can handle a lettering pen or brush - and if you 
can spare aome birae of an evening^ then please contaot Dick Brader^ Martin 
Qallovajt or Dick Bird at the Centre. 



c 



Alternatively, please contact the writer at Sutton 3231. 



Jim Goldinq. (Parent 
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,1.^ if* our cffildrtM 




® ® 




»hc sponsored ^ 



- ambulance stPf^^ 



Sorry we didn't thank all the people who kindly donated ton^la prizes 
for the last dance - your help was very much appreciated. We'll be 
grateful foi* more help for the dance in September. 



Norma Hardy 
Jean Johnston 



It's absolutely lovely Tuesday morning - we mothers car now sew, cook, 
hairdress, make-up and talk about slimming in comfort* The children are 
looked after by a nanny and we can get on with pleasing ourselves, I have 
made friends in the coffee bar where we all meet - it's easy to make 
friends, the atmosphere is not like school. V/e can also see the work our 
children are doing and even join in. I would advise anyone to come and 
join us as it helps make housework not so boiing# 
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A Student's View! 



Ian Kendrick 



My first impression of the Centre, on arriving as 9, student filled 
^ith trepidation at his teaching practice, was one of friendliness. 
It took a far shorter time than I had expected to get that "accepted" 
feeling, which enables one to relax iu a new place. 

In contrast to my own traditional grammar education, the variety and 
incensity of activity here is at first a little bewildering. 
However, as I gradually found out what each department was trying 
to do, the relevance of activity here to the community in general 
became clearer. 

The whole working atuiosphere at the Centre is far more relaxed than 
one is accustomed to find in a school. Whilst the teacher still 
holds a certain authority over his pupils, there is far more 
emphasis on a "working together" to find out things. 

The idea of a teacher as an all-knowing being with a valuable body ^ 
o^ knowledge, which must be imparted to his charges, is rejected 
as the myth it is. The teacher still informs his pupils but is 
far more concerned, than before, on motivating the child and helping 
him to structure his own learning process and in doing so he becomes 
a far more credible figure to his pupil. 

The final tning I want to mention about the Centre is that there is 
a constant search for new directions and areas to cover which can 
only help the learning process. 

□□□□□□ 



Do you have a story to 
tell? 

Do you know about any 
old Sutton crafts? 

Do you have an unusual 
Job? 

Do you know any work 
songs? 

Have you written anylhing?^ 

Do you have any old 
diaries? 

Anything that would be 
interesting? 

If you can help at all, 
'^et in touch with 
John Salway in thf 
Literature and Drama 
Department, or anybody 
else at the Centre. 
We're al3 Involved. 





^Dram^S by PuJ Hoof 



1 
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Othe*' adults, non-parents that is, joined in toot The ^Parents' 
Newsheet' «a» broadened to a * Centre News' coverage because of this* 
Adults could rent rooms too. *Rentaroom' was begun, as the 
Feasibility Study had suggested^ to meet the needs of all those 



Association's purpose was to pursue the aims of the Feasibility 
Study and it immediately began a campaign by correspondence to get 
the rest of the Centre opened. 

At first sight it could seem that the idea with which this chapter 
began has by now been left far, far behind. This probably shows 
how little experience most of us have of happy schools. Is it really 
inconceivable that the pupils were happy, in part, because their 
parents were also happy in the same school? 

W iilst some parents gained confidence when the children became more 
aware and articulate others did not. A link had been forged bet- 
ween questioning and forthright expression. This link was valued 
by both the respectable working class and the respectable middle 
class. Both required their children to be as strong as their intel- 
lect allowed and as varied as their interests could extend them. 
C.S.E. Mode III was made for these very purposes. The unr espectable 
working class - a category that was resisted vigorously by the teach- 
ing staff who thought in terms of families - were less involved but 
no less intrigued. When a tutor asked how an ill-dressed pupil wsj 
getting on during a home visit his mother said he was always writ- 
ing. **Look at all these pages' she said, showing the boy*s Home 
Management recipe book. 

Parents participated in the unusual form of continuous assessment 
called ^Profiles' 9 The Profiles were the pupil's own record of 
attendance, inte its and achievements both inside and outside the 




voluntary groups with chronic 



accommodation problems. Artists, 
actors and astronomers all needed 
a place for meetings and in which 
to organise their own self -educa- 
tion. By 1975 the numbers of 



adults in classes, coffee bars and 
(ilubs were such that Sutton Centre 
Users* Association was formed. The 
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Centre. Primarily the Profile complemented the C.S.E. work 



aa it began with comments by the pupil, continued with an entry 
by the subject teacher and wab then taken home for the parents 
to retJ and comment upon in turn. Each week tutor time was set 
aside for Profiles. They proved a massive undertaking because 
they took the temperature^ so to speak, once a week from when 
the pupil first bege • Stewart Wilson read them all; gsther- 
ing armfuls from tutor areas During the holidays to study each 
child's progress for himseJf. 

Stewart Wilaon was happy - f that is the right word for incres- 
singly determined whilst at *ne ssne time being able to tske or 
tell s joke against himself - because he was getting his own way. 
He dealt cheerfully with the professional arguments against 
C.S.E.'s (see Appendix 11). He spoke of justice, the balanced 
curriculum and acceptability co employers, universities snd 
colleges. His arguments did not convince everyone. For if he 
was 'Tight* then nearly every other headmaster in the country 
wee 'wrong '» 

The Centre was scting as if s common 16-*- examination had 
already been introduced: the staff were anticipating a much 
discussed development expected any dsy* The government wss 
considering the mstter. No decision was forthcoming: Compre- 
hensive Schools had not quickly led to comprehensive exsmins- 
tions. The longer the delsy in their introduction the more 
Sutton Centre's policy stuck out as having been brought in too 
aoon. The government edgily retreated from a dispute with the 
G.C.E. Boarda. Sutton Centre advanced towards its first C.S.E.'s. 
The government weakened and the Centre hardened. Rather than 
the policy and the practice meeting up by the time the first 
intake reached the fifth year the Centre was besched by the 
retreating tide of government opinion. 

Thia made the head and staff seem downright unreasonable rather 
than thoroughly modern. But there was a bigger problem locally. 
A knot foritiBd that waa typical of the national struggle between 
'traditionMl* 5ind 'progressive* forces; progressives supporting 
the development of the jndividusl and trsditionslists the good 
of the state. Progressives ^rant that the feara are 
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reel enough but try to prove that they ire unfounded* Tradi- 
tionaliete fear that they ere being ignored and repeat tneir 
misgivinga. Stewart Wilaon, it muat be aaidt aometimea shouted 
traditionaliata down - but that did not eilence them when elae- 
vhere* Traditionaliata, who came eapecially from the aapiring 
working claaa nnd the firat generation middle claa8| thought 
that he had not listened to them. They thought that the well- 
being of the achool was made by the advancement of their indiv- 
idual children; that the good of the whole waa the aucceaa of 
the parta* Quite literelly Stewart Wilaon could not convince 
them that a model for the good of all waa the beat for aich 
single pupil; it waa difficult to convince many people of thia* 

Why, then, ahould the staff have been happy? They had more work 
in every direction and knew of uneasiness over exsminationa 
and firat name terma. It is true the* they had played a large part 
in the choice of department members but compstibility of chsrsctsr 
or commitmsnts wss not enough on its own and nor waa the aimple 
fact of lirv^ng children. Stewart Wilson's leaderehip and ita 
diverae diffuaion by the deputiea and courae direc ra waa the key* 
Unpopular though the opinion may be, teachere lik ral, inapira- 
tional leaderahip* Aa one courae director put it **he stood in 
the prow of the boat, head high, pointing forward and we all rowed 
like maaS^ 

Stewart Wilaon's leaderahip gave riae to ataff initiativea: to yet 
more growtha in a aeaaon of growth* It waa thia doubling of creativ- 
ity which gave cause for ataff happineas* Burats of laughter were 
common when staff were recalling their lateat atoriea with each 
other* Some of thoae atoriea, talea of growtha out of growth were 
telling of more practicea which would become part of the Centre'a 
fabric; more connections being made between teachers, adulta and 
children * 

Suspended weeka began in 1974* Having aimplified the timetable to 
10 couraes, 10 blocka of time and withdrawal for * Communications and 
Resources* , both couraea and timetable were literally auapended for 
two whole weeka during the Autumn and Summer terma* Firat, tutora 
choae activitiea they wiahed to offer* Often tutora combined acroaa 
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departmentSt sometimes they went off camping with their groups 
and usually the tutor's own hobby or ir.terests played a large part 
in their choice* Activities ranged from first aid to field tripsi 
from seasonal pursuits like Christmas cooking to discovery projects 
or science fiction stories* After some negotiation over how 
many activitiea involved going out end overlaps of interests the 
list of choices was circulated irv the weekly Bulletin* Pupils 
discussed the alternatives during tutor time and put their first 
and second choice on a ballot paper. Even in 1974 over 20% ele;cted 
to do maths all week and so extra staff had to be drafted in, staff 
whoje topic had not proved viable* The psychology of suspended 
weeks was siirplei staff and pupils chose what they wanted to 
do. There was a broad mix of years in all activities and adults 
joined in. A three-way rela ionship was set up in which the 
pupils and adults volunteered* Parents and adults who attended 
11th sessions formed the irajority of those on suspended weeks* 

As had happened at Staplyton Schooli adults showed a particular 
interest in printing and graphics* Adults employed in these fields 
rarely have the chance to do a job just as they would like it. 
Every active adult discovers a need for meoia akills. The production 
of Centre News* (from which so many illustrations in this section 
are taken) offered adults and children the experience of writing, 
illustration, layout, printing and distribution. It demanded an 
enormous rmount of work from C. and R's staff* And 'Centre News' 
was a growth point "or all kinds of offset litho work* Tutor groups 
produced newspapers during their project time* The literature and 
drama department began 'Sparks' 3 magazine of prose and poetry* 
Local churches like St* Mary's began tentatively to improve the 
standard of the Parish Newsletter. Centre News carried the head's 
**state of the union" message - his end of term review for pupils, 
parents and the growing ranks of volunteers* Adults, too, like to 
be reminded of achievements sometimes* 

So far Sutton town has been variously described as close-knit 
families, occupational communities, neighbourhoods and overall a town 
in which there are conflicts both within and between the working and 
middle classes. All these imeges are rather static and may even make 
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people look rather like the molea which give Sutton its ^burrow 
8tatus'» Each grouping is 
a network aa well though. 
Meaaages are passedi making 
advertising very much a last 
reaort* Sutton*a merchants 
did not have to shout as 
converaatiQn would carry 
news of their goods and 
bargains* The word was 
paaaed round about Sutton 
Centre too. Within a 

year of opening there were so many adults attending **Basic Skills*' 
that the leading volunteer had to break away to form Adult Liter- 
acy. A growth like this was contributing to a feeling that the 
Centre must be unique. Adult Literacy had grown out of Basic 
Skills in a comprehensive school. There was no Adult Literacy 
elsewhere in the town at the time. It was an idea being talked 
about and was soon to have a television series to stimulate demand. 
By that time older Sutton pupils would be attending Adult Literacy 



Another way of exploring happiness is, there fore i through the 
creation of uniqueness; through being there first and by your own 
route; through the strength of having invented your own adminis- 
tration. These are the details of what we call achievement. 

Performances in the town^s shopping precinct of music aod dramai 
especially et Christmas and during suspended weeksi were achievements 
intended to bring happiness out of the Centre and into the lives of 
Sutton folk. Many departments treated the Idlewells as a theatre 
with a built-in audiencs. Off they went to please with songs and 
amilea^ to provoke shoppers with youthfulness. Eric Midwinter had 
been writing about taking education into Liverpool's department 
stores.^ In Sutton the performers massed under the clock to the 
uneven rhythm of flapping flagropes. *Matha in the Precinct' included 
weighing chopping and meaauring the flow of cuatomera. C. and P. put 
on a 60*8 Roadshow with a diaplayi dancinq and copying old photographa, 
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As before, teachers Rt other schools thought it was silly or 
wore simply just not for them. The proportions who were 
sctually for or agsinst ars not known. What mattsrs is thst 
even if 9B% were in favour snd Z% were against there was dis- 
agreement. When the time came to give a balanced account » the 
British ssnss of fair play would most likely have the debate as 
8 mstter of 50/50; a knife edge of right or wrong, of attack 
and defence. Even if there waa an overwhelming support for the 
school, mountains could be msde out of overy molehill of 
opposition. 

Stewart Wilson and the senior stsff put up what acience fiction 
writers call a ^force field'. The stsff, pupils snd adulta 
*within' ware protected from the distrsction of outrsge. At 
the sams time they were also protected from realizing just how 
dangerous controversies were becoming. Stewart Wilson sensed 
that opposition from certain quarters could be damaging - 
particularly when the links bstween them were pulled t lut with 
the tension of giving him 'get into line messages ' . He 
sddressed Rotary and any group who aaked him to speak. For the 
time being there was no open conflict and Stewart Wilaon was 
making his regulsr connections with the Labour Party's network. 
He was snormously proud of his school's governors and brought 
them closer snd closer to the realizations of whst it wss like to 
be an ordinary teacher, pupil or parent. 

The openness to all, ths willingness to accept anyone wss little 
short of a weakness. Universal trust csn sometimes look more 
like an unwillingness to learn how to be a gooo judge of character. 
There was bound to be a major crisis resulting from the 'open to 
sll' policy. The question was crisis for whom?** 

Teachers were faced with two tutor groups of older mors difficult 
pupils,' the rush of rejects which had bsen volunteered by other 
schools. The groups wsre neither mixed ability nor local primary 
taught. For tutors the crisis wss how to tesch two groups whose 
common denominstors were dsmsgs snd rejsction. Enviroiimentsl 
Studies log for October 1974 notcs:- 
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^Thizd yeMTS have been giren work of J fjiriy eonventionMl type, 
almost Mmounting to comprehenMion exercise* bMsed on photocopied 
passMgeM from bookM. They like the work and work hard generally. 
As thia *worKS' with them, and is a meana of keeping two very 
difficult groups happily occupied, we feel we must bury our 
qualms over the lack of progressive educational methods and keep 
up this policy for the sake of 'Society in general'^. 

In Sutton, though, the Centre vas gaining a reputation aa a liberal 
school good for acting and music but not so good for academic aubjecta* 
The Centre was the subject of gossip; whispered words which have a 
clear target but a source which is difficult to trace. Gossip and 
scandal are like two twins; they look alike but the latter can be 
much more hurtful than the former. By 1975 aix rumoura had reached 
the Centre regarding itself. (See Appendix 12). They were given a 
spirited reply; met and challenged by two aenior staff aa unwarranted, 
mean-minded, half-truths. The rumours were put into print though. 
Some sdults with a crisis of confidence msy have been reassured; 
others may have thought that at last their words were getting through. 
Strong denials of gossip and rumour reinforces both sides. But the 
six rumours xsere not the crisis ss far as Stewsrt lilson wss concerned. 

Sutton Centre sccepted • rejected teacheras well as "ejected pupila. 
One Manafield comprehensive head cojnplained that his school *s repu- 
tation W88 made up of the number of arson attacks it had suffered on 
the onu hand and the sex education given by one teacher on the other. 
When thst headmaster could no longer cope Stewart Wilson took the 
teacher on at the peraonal request of the Director of Educstion. 

The teacher divided nis time between Environmental Studies and Peraonal 
Relationahipa. The latter really was a Sutton Centre creation 
spreading from comparative religion to contemporary politics, from 
health education to aex education, from what citizens ought to know 
to community service and work experience. 

Within weeka the teacher found a niche in reading accounts of hie 
adolescent aexual experiences to older pupils. Stewart Wilaon 
forbade thia aid the teacher announced that he had penetrated the 
veneer of liberal thought and punctured the repreaaive conventionality 
beneath. He waa diamissed; he appealed. Stewart Wilaon apent more 
than a month piecing together a cast iron case. 

The hearing waa covered by national newspapera, Sutton Centre made 
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Page 3« of the **Sun**« From a distance the trial was a claasic 
case of a libertarian teacher being butchered by the exemen of 
an educational authority. Stewart Wilson never wavered in his 
determination. He performed an almost impossible feat for the 
authority: s teacher was * success fully sacked' for being a ^bad' 
teacher. On the fare of it Stewart Wilson was an enemy of the 
far-left. In any future fight with traditionaliata of the right 
there would be no 'support' from the other end of the political 
spectrum. The case actually showed that Stewart Wilson put 
definite boundary limits upon his staff's innovations. 

What is surprising is that the school was so little affected by 
the ^crises'. Either they were quite unimportant or there were 
so many reasons to be cheerful - or both. For although the phases 
of completion wer5 being stretched out, space had not yet become a 

problem. When the Health Centre 
opened next door it brought a 
prickle into car-parking problems 
but at least the general practice 
was on the other side of a car- 
park. Sexism, the assumption of 
superiority by men, was not approved 
of by the teaching staff although still 
very much the take n-for-gran ted 
natural order in medical circles. < 
The prickle referred to was a 
reflection of aexism's ''superiority as the Health Centre's doctors 
expected an official personal car- 
paxking spree regardless of how 
little they might car** to use it. 
There were incidents of teachers 
blocking in doctors' cars and vice- 
versa: moments of conflict that 
were specific to different levels 
of mutton's state sector middle- 
class. The doctors were not 
amused • 
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Schcol to the left. Health Centre co the right 

Staff Car Perk in the middle . 
There were other flash points in which class sentiments probsbly 
played a part. Teachers expected cooperation with District 
Council officials ar.i this was not always forthcoming. Environ 
mental Studies had Sutton's last remaining mill made a listed 
building and hoped, after making a aurrounding garden, that the 
Council would take it over. But appointmenta to meet plannera 
on the matter proved abortive. There was aufficient flexibility 
in the couraework to be able to change projects. The Reaervoir 
became the next to be cleaned up. In the eveninga and weekenda 
even more adulta and pupils came forward *:o clean the ^Res* than 
had volunteered to recondition the Mill. But although the ^good' 
may have triumphed over the ^neglect' loc^al feathera may have 
been ruffled by Centre generated enthuaiat.ms . 

The teaching etaff had their own large rossrvoir of confidence upon 
which they could draw. The majority of achool teachers are probably 
firet generation middle-class or are the sons anu daughters of 
teaching families. TesFcnera tend to r>arry teachers and spend their 
"^^icial life with otheV teachere. 
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By and large their background and occupation leads them to a 
ghetto-1 ike existence . 

Sutton Centre • s 

teacners included more direct-grant, public school and profes- 
sional background parentage then the to' n's people had ever seen 
in a school before. To Suttonians the teachers often looked and 
sounded as though they were upper class; they approached the 
town's top people on their own terms. As far as the pupils and 
parents were concerned they exuded confidence. As one parent 
governor put it "they breath life into the place and we are grate^ 
ful for it*. 

In 1975 Nottinghamshire made a change in governing bodies: u/ith seven 
councillors were three '^.taff governors, tliree parent governors and 
two pupil observers. Stewart Wilson greeted the change as a step 
in the right direction. He was pleased that there were 10 candi- 
dates for parent governorships. Labour, now in control at County 
Hall as well as in the District, seemed to be able to accept a 
widening of the franchise in the control of schools. Sutton Centre 
was quick to use the involvement of a school's c^^tchment area as its 
corstituency . This was not at oads with respectable working-class 

interests. It even show- 
ed what alliances were possible 
with the respectable middJe- 
class when they had the inter- 
ests of a school in common. 
Nottinghamshire was not alone 
in benefitting from an upsurge 
n*" interest. When asked if 
the emergence of this new kind 
of political constituency could 
survive or would be quickly 
broken up by political leaders 
a Coventry official with parallel experience said:- 

**This recognition requires humility on the part of the newly 
enfranchised and forebearance on the council lor s ' side. But 
our experience convinces me that acceptance is possible given 
that there are no upheavals in local elections and that there 
is less spiralism than m the pasf^ 
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Sutton Centre had been conceived during a Conservative administra- 
tion and began to function under Labour control* It looked as 
though there need be no problems even 
if there were upheavals at County Mall* 
Perhaps it could even mean that 
Sutton Centre was out of the political 
arena by being one commitment over which 
both major parties were agreed* 

A final factor in the school's favour 
wjs the promotion of James Stone from 
Deputy to Director of Education. He was increasingly identified 
with what the school was trying to do* In an article published 
in February 1975, 3f:mes Stone related the school's interesting, 
though small steps towards involvement with its community, to 
the avowed aim of bringing "the education of Sutton children out 
of the monastery into the market place of iife*. ^ 
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Dining Room 




Coffee Bar 
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HEAI% END OF YEAR REPORT 

First of all let me give you seme facts and figures. The academic year 1974/75 
has seen the nmober of piqpils on roll grow fron 307 to 537 and the nunber of 
full-time teachers fron 24 to 31. Several additional parts of the building 
have come into operation during the year. These include the Youth Centre, 
The Music Block, the Day CJentre, The Dining Area and main kitchen, the Careers 
Office, Adult Education teaching areas and office, the main Art area (previously 
used as our tecfx)rary dining acoannodation), the Pavilion and the remaining 
areas of the playing fields. 

This has been a year of consolidation for all the teaching department in the 
Centre building on ^vhat we had started in our first year ol operation. Most 
departments have now built up to three meniDers of staff and this has obviously 
helped in the develc^ment of work schemes and in the range of courses offered 
by each department. This has been i^rticularly noticeable in our 11th sessions 
v/ben thirty-seven different evening activities have been put on for our boj^ 
and girls since last September ranging fron Mathematics, Science and Family 
Geiman to Woodwork^ Sailing and Tennis and in our suspendad timetable week ^^n 
piq)ils were able ^ make their choice from nineteen different activities. The 
suspended timetabi a-week was certainly one of the most successful developments 
during the year proving ttiat sane boys and girls can spend half a week or even 
a \^le week studying subjects such as Mathematics, English and French without 
losing their ccMicentration - as well as providing the opportunity for those 
who wanted to follow scmething through frcni start to finish during the course 
of the week in such activities as Mural Painting, Dress-making and Drana. 

There have been many high points in the year but those \nAiich come readily to 
mind are thr visit to Paris for parents, ptQ)ils and staff, -le Christmas week 
of Drama an Music in the Precinct, the developnent of the Centre Band nd 
the many public performances by the Centre Choir, the nurrber of week-e or 
holiday-time canping and outdoor pursuits trips organised by staff (we 
estimate that nearly half the pupils in the school will have been on one of 
these trips by the end of July) and the success of such Joint staff, pupil, 
and par^t ventures as the Rani)ling dub and the Family Geiman group. On the 
S, orts front we have had inter-school and district coipetitions in rugby, 
soccer, hockey, cross-country running, cricket, athletics, tennis and sailing. 
Our 1st year rugby team went throu^i the season undefeated and the 1st year 
soccer team reached the final of the Mansfield tnd District Cup. Pour of our 
pupils are District Chanpions at Athletics and one of our girls is the County 
Cross-Oountry Champion but perhaps the most pleasing feature of the Athletics 
calendar was the fact that over 8C% of our 1st and 2nd year boys and girls 
entered for at least one event on Sports Day. 

Other very pleasing aspects of life in Sutton Centre have been the way our 
boys and girls have assisted handicapped people fron the Day Centre during the 
lunch-L - and the way several n*ins and other f rierids c " the Centre have 
continued to run our coffee bars for us throu^out the year. We couldn't 
manage without you and your help is very much appreciated by pupils and 
staff alike. 

Finiiiiy, I would like to pay tribute once again to the help and support we 
have had from the Chaiiman of the Governing Body, County Councillor 
Dick Anthony and mennbers of the Governing Body, and to the loyalty and devoted 
work given to the Centre by all members of the staff whether they be teachers, 
youth workers, secretaries, caretaking and cleaning staff, kitchen staff, 
technicians, librarian, nurse and groundsmen. They have continued to pull 
together in a remarluble way which not only makes Sutton Centre a very pleasant 
place to work in but has also ensured that the Centre has maintained the 
happy and friendly atmosphere it has had since it opened in September 1973. 
Lc»g may it continue! 



O „ STEWART WIL90N ^ 
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CHAPTER TEN: 



THE CENTRE TAKES OFF. 



"In air, as on earth, it is safest to fly high*. 



Ki pling. 



By September 1976 the Centre was off the ground. The school had made 
the running. Its curriculum was attracting adults as well as pupils. 
The commitment to community development had come to mean the willing- 
ness to be a community centre. And so as other parts were opened 
all manner of cooperative ventures began. It is these two aspects, 
the success of the school in its own terms and the innovations with 
other smaller agencj 3 that gave each week its high spots. The 
County Architect, having taken stock of what was happening, exclaimed 
"Good God, the thing is actually taking off:** ^ 

This chapter's purpose is to assemble the evidence which supports such 
a claim* Each piece of evidence contributes proof that the Feasihil- 
ity Study's aims and objectives were not mere phantasies. The 
overall point being made is that the Centr-^ had the profound feeling 
of a "community within". 

By 197^ the fentre had becone strong, although the scierre with i/hich 
to test its strength was rather weak in coiipar ison . For many menbers, 
being airborne as it were, proof did not seem to be a big issue at the . 
time. In truth, the academic year 1976/77 uas not the precise 
moment of take off. Stewart V/ilson's "reports" at the beginning of 
the previous year had spoken of **confidence' and his end of year 
report had taken the themes of "consol idatior, ' and "highlights". 
As far as he and his staff were concerned take off probably began 
on what they called D.iy One. 

What exactly is the "feel' that Lhe evidence is supposed to refer 
to'^ First the great sense of mo»'cnent, the quickening nifrientur' 
as more energies fuelled the thrust. Secondly the air o\ jnfidenre, 
even an arrogance at tinnes, as if ti ss/ "'^c ^rc on the up and wc 



which to be later despised. Thirdly there was exhilaration. Even 
the most cynical visitors recognised the atmosphere in the evenings 
- although they often felt an unease as a result. The place was 



know it*. 



T' c> 



re was no paralysis oy fear, no compr onisp by 
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teeming with activity. The latter is not surprising because the 
Centre had been steadily filling. Tutor groups occupied dvery avail- 
able space; teaching areas, coffee bars and even the snack b^ had 
iiotices, displays and were being regularly used morning, afternoon 
and night. Indeed, many spaces could not have taken more than 2U 
pupils comfortably anyway and much of the feeling of comfort came 
from the furnishings and their absorbtion of sound. The evidence 
pointed to the Centre being bright and busy, packed but not over 
crowded. ^ 



In September 1976 the school had 
four full years of pupils and a 
teaching staff of fifty-six. A 
close inspection of the registers 
revealed that ll?n of the pupils 
come froTi outside the catchment 
area. Sutton Centre had beer, 
"found* by parents living as far 
afield as f'ansfield, Pinxton, 
Selston and Kirkhy. Parents in 
one Selstn street had organised 
their own transport rota and becanne 
some of the feotre^s most loyal 
supporters. The rate of applica- 
tions for transfer to Sutton 
Centre rose from a trickle of 
referrals to a steady stream 
of letters to whe Head. 




The governing body set up a special committee to hear appeals for 
ad7)ittance. Twice they almost decided to limit those admitted 
froni **outs ide** to the brothers and sisters of pupils already 
attena ng. each occasion Stewart Wilson had previously met 

all the ^jarents and pupils and was able to argue their case for 
thtf., The Governors, by 1976, were well versed in the tutor group 
principles and ruled that the maxi'nun size of 24 be lot exceeded. 
Four additional tutor groups had been created between 1973 and 
1976. 
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Those joining in this way missed the special arrangements which 
had been developed for local parents and pupils* First year 
pupils returned to their "old* primary schools, as the following 
telephone conversation shows:- 

"Is that Primary School? Hello, I'm a first year tutor 

at Sutton Centre, ?wo of my group wo'ild like to come back 
and tell your fourth years what it's like here* You know, 
assure them that they won't be beaten up in the toilets and 
how exciting it all is.,«* 

Parents were visited before their children started at Sutton Centre. 
Their child was given a booklet and so were they; the child's 
was called "Welcome; Come and Enter Sutton Centre", whilst that 
given to the parents was called "How to Use Your Centre". The 
child's booklet was not a list of do*s and dont's: There was 
warm and positive phrasing and a cartoon on most pages. For 
example the page on The Code of Conduct read..,. 

"Ve have a code of conduct for all users of the Centre, 
both young and old. 

We would like to think that you might wish to set yourselves 
the following standards when you join the Centre: 



♦ Attend regular ly » 

♦ Arrive on tiwe, morning and afternoon » 

♦ Take a pride in the way you dress and in your personal 
appearance . 

♦ Work to the best of your ability, and in all subjects * 

♦ Make full use of the facilities and opportunities the 
Cen tre offers you . 

♦ Do the best you can for the Centre, your tutor group, 
your parents, and yourself* 

♦ SHOW CONSIDERATION FOR OTHERS. 



The notes for the guidance of tutors on home visits had the follow- 
ing as the sixth point to cover:- 

"Find out which parents would like to help in the Centre, 
Would they help in coffee bars, listen to slow readers, 
use some skill they have to help cuildren (craftsmen, 
photographers^ local historians, etc) Would they help 
with fund^rais ing - jumble sales, dances, fetes, etc. 
Would zhey go on C. and R. 's roll of people as resources 
if they have sp^cjul Knowledge or interests? 

Now is, of course, an ideal time to plug opportunities 
for adults in the Centre.' 
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The family was invited to tour the school together before the end of 
the summer term to see for themselves. The new teachers, for their 
party had a large file of documents and an in-service training day. 
The training day was intended to familiarise them with the commun- 
ity's characteristics as well as the Centre's practices. If the 
sessions began with school matters then there they stayed, so the 
morning was devoted to learning about the town. 

A Foundation week had been developed for pupils. For their first 
week, apart from tours of the Centre, talks in the theatre, films 
and the "Sensorium", the group stayed in their area and christened 
it with decorations and identities like Jan's Horrors, Putter's 
Nutters or Pete's People* Initiates were adding phrases to the 
Centre's language. The "Sensorium" was one of the fun parts of 
the veek. Each pupil was led blind-folde 
through rooms full of ^things' to touch, 
smell and taste. They were being "vide- 
oed' by pupils who had recently been 
through the experience themselves. The 
latter then showed their film to the next 
group and explained how to use tliS camera 

The elaborate introduction to Sutton 
Centre made two separate points. 
Implicitly the constraints of compulsory 
schooling were played down. Explicitly 
parents and pupils were given a range 
of activities from which to select. 

"Eleventh sessions'* offered to adults 
a curriculum choice which combined 
elements of a Further Education College; a local Adult Education 
Service; a second chance at school and a comrr^unity centre. Every 
evening there were at least ten sessions to choose from. The 
library opened every night for private study too. Between 1^73/7^ 
there was no charge tiade for adults attending evening sessions 
because the staff themselves were not being paid. When the staff- 
ing allowance was introduced adults corring to daytime or evening 
classes were asked to pay 35p. each time. There wa? no fTea>bership 
card, course fee or enrolment nirjht, just 3!>p. to 'Pay as you Learn'. 
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Panell7. 

For adults there were special 11th sessions like Coffee Pot; 
family sessions like Family German or taking a chance in the 
mainly children's "classes". Coffee Pot's members were largely 
separated or divorced women. It began as an eleventh sesrion 
which invited speakers and organised trips. Gradually it came 
to run itself, just like the Rambling Club. Family sessions 
were offered in music, languages and technical subjects. The 
session registers showed a tapestry of attendance which varied 
with shift-work and the approach to learning. Adults tended 
to do something intensively, give it a rest and then do some- 
thing else. The courses which ran like clubs, Family Spanish 
for example, or those which led to 'A* levels had more regular 
attendances . 

Attendances at 11th sessions had risen to more than 15,000 a 
year. In 1976/77 Sutton Centre pupils' attendances equalled 
one per child per week. One quarter of the total were adults, 

one fifth we re 
pupils from 
other schools 
(primary and 
secondary) and a 
pattern was clear- 
ly established. 
Mathematics was 
the most popular 
with three even- 
ing sessions and 
never less than 
sixty attenders. 
More third and 

fourth year pupils attended; they were older and working on 
their C»S.E.'s. Home circumstances played a part too. In 
contrast to many of the pupils' homes the Centre was spacious, 
warm and quiet. During the summer term there were many more 
outdoor eleventn sessions such as tennis and sailing on the 
reservoir . 

Those adults working for a voluntary group's needs soon learned 
that they could "rent-a-room'' at 5p. per hour per head in which 
to rehearse, practice, play and have meetings. Two lecture 
Q theatres and three rooms were given the priority of "outside 
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groups;" from chess to football referees, from rock bands 
to drama groups. This facility was still available during 
school holidays* 

Some adults became involved in the Centre by having a regular 
commitment. Twenty-four volunteers staffpd the coffee bars. 
One such adult was Uncle Jim, whose coffee bar in "Personal 
Relationships' tea ^ ng area came to take his name. Jim is 
a retired miner whct,^ nephew was mourning his father's death so 
he came with him for a while and then settled into a place where 
his nephew could find him easily. T:.e really dedicated adults 
got involved in the Sutton Centre Users' Association. The 
Association applied pressure to have the first chaplain replaced 
and organised a petition to get the Sports Centre open to the 
public. The Association formed an Education Group which was 
concerned with opportunities to learn throughout the Centre. 
S.C.U.A. then produced the adults' booklet "How to Use Your Centre". 

It became apparent that adults were having a "career" through the 
Centre: beginning as 11th session attenders, continuing as volun- 
teers and then becoming involved in the politics through S.C.U.A. 
Adults were given a sense of membership of the Centre, membership 
in their own right. 

The pupils, too, were experiencing incorporation as the Profiles 
embodied elaborate rights. Profiles had become a personal diary 
rather than a file of dusty reports. Pupils often drew pictures 
in their early years. Slowly these hardbacked books became thicker 
as subject tutors wrote comments, the pupils replied and the profiles 
were taken home for parents to read and then write their comments 
upon. Profiles belonged to the pupil. The tutor's comments tended 
to be encouraging and hopeful. Some may have resorted to a report 
writing code where, for example, "a pleasant and constructive member 
of the group' may have concealed the opinion 'slow but harmless'* 
But most tutoiBwrote a close stud/ of the term's work. Pupils' 
parents, in contrast, were more direct and prone to sharp criticism. 
One, for instance, read "X know you are not trying hard so stop 
pretending' » ^ 
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By 1976 tutor group time had become organised and the groups' 
notice boards usually showed that the weekly Bulletin was attended 
to on Mondays and Profiles on Fridays* The Bulletin was everybody's 
means of communicating with everybody else on matters ranging from 
the week's events to items for sale; from 'lost and found' to French 
vocabulary* The Bulletin also gave the attendance "resui ts " I lm t'lo 
tutor jrjups, those with 95% and over; a special commendation for 
the "1005Sers" and a "buck up column" for those close to the generally 
accepted minimum of 905i. During each term the group redecorated 
its area and was inspected by the Head for the K.S.C.T. (Keep Sutton 
Centre Tidy) awards. Every six weeks or so the group would become 
a T.U*G. (Tidy Up Gang) and clear up around their area - both inside 
and outside the building. Consequently the strong sense of territory 
was extended well beyond the group's immediate area. There were no 
unloved, uncared for spaces and the cleaning ladies felt that their 
work was being appreciated and supported. Signs in each teaching 
space read: "r?3e cleaning laaj in this area is....*. (There had to 
be an agreement to keep spaces reasonably clear o^ activity so 
that cleaning could take place in the "buffer ti.ne" of 4.nnp.m. - 
6»00p.m. One cleaner spoke for many when she said "You want to 
get it spotless - to get it like your own home'.) 

Curriculum innovation continued as did the practice of suspended 
weeks. Creative Art and Design, for example, cov^ered areas of work 
in Art, Home Management and Technical Studies. The fourth year 
pupils were faced with the choice of nine modules from a list of 
thirty-three. Eleven of these choices were as follows:- 

Science preserves Food; Camping Cookery; Christmas Cookery; 

Quick Meals; Eating in A.D. 2000; Cheap f'eals; 
Entertaining; Slimming; Making clothes; Toy Making; Soft 
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Tutors soon found that fourth year boys chose camping cookery and 
making clothes - particularly because the latter included making 
tee-shirts and printing slogans of the day upon them. Option 2P 
in the suspended week list of 30 fur summer 1977 reads:- 

^'Draik'M and the Theatre - Isabel and Sue. 
John Forrester of Sutton gets caught u^^ with events one day 
in Nottingham » Come and join the fun, fighting , gun^smoke , 
cannon: Lights and sounds, the show of the century and you 
could be in it." 

Option 29 was: 

'Community Service - Gill Pike^ 
Will consist of group activz ties taking over a playgroup , 
an infants^ class, day centre, O.A.P.'s home.' 

Mathematics during suspended week took a light-hearted approach 
some curve stitching and origami. In December 1976 28?^ of pupils 
chose to do mathematics all week. 

Suspended week options were discussed at the weekly meetings of 
school council. In 1976 school council had many weighty matters 
to consider. The year began with a fresh diaft of the 'Code of 
Conduct' which put more emphasis upon clothing and appearance than 
it had done in previous years. The Chairman of the School Council 
had become an observer on the Governing Body. In practice, 
the governors often turned to him to ask what the pupils' opinions 
were. The Chairman of the School Council was also a member of the 
small School Fund Committee which met to discuss how funds raised 
by staff and pupils should be spent. School Council had introduced 
a 'Silly Bats Day* as one of its fund-raising activities. All 
pupils and staff who forgot to wear a hat on the appointed day were 
•fined'. The proceeds were paid into the School Fund which 

supported the 'bus and made grants to 11th sessions. 

The staff had the following kinds of things to sayt- 

- everything is expected of you; 

- you have to give so much energy 
to the place; 

- we rely on talking with every- 
body ; 

- everything depends on every- 
thing elae; 

- the system is so delicate; 

- we are developing a democracy. 
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Tutors were getting a large measure of their social education from 
home visits* Stewart Wilson had put the principle force full* « 

**This pMstoral role isn't Just concerned with dealing with a 
child's behavioural oi emotional problems* Jt is concerned 
with his or her personal development as an individual and 
as a member of the community^* 

Gne sentence on the notes for guidance of the tutors on home visits 
read 

''Emphasise to parents that you are their first point of contact 
at school on any matter concerning their children^* 

The leaflet "Approximately Twenty Eight Language Activities for 
Tutor Time" began:- 

"Tutov time is, and must be, for the tutor and his/her group 
to come together and grow together , i«ef it is not teaching 
time* • 

Many tutors held meetings to discuss their group with those who 
taught them* Working parties of this kind were ad hoc according 
to need* There were no self-perpetuating groups apart from the 
agenda sub-committee which had the power to be frank and fearless 
and fix the tone of weekly staff meetings* 

The agenda sub-committee (AfSfCf) had been formed in 1973 to ease 
Stewart Wilson into some of the details of democracy* A.StC* had 
a representative from each department and it decided upon what would 
be discussed and how long would be allocated to discussion* The 
chairmanship of the staff meeting would rotate through the whole 
staff* The topic would be spoken to* groups would form to discuss 
further and return to vote on actions Major changes required a two- 
thirds majority vote^ At least three times a term the emerging 
stresses were examined • Reviews of progress » "battery ^charging sess- 
ions't tooi. the form of a one-day Conference on the optional day off 
- the annual governors* dayt Small groups were again preferred to 
big sessions in order to give more junior members of staff a better 
chance of speaking. 

The end of term events had become uproarious if not outright cath- 
artic* "Cock-Up of the Year" was held immediately after school* 
Tutors wrote down each other^s howlers on scraps of paper which were 
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read out by two st«ff after the fashion of the "two Ronnies', 
There were team as well as individual entries and a visitor's 
prize* The award of the grotesque plaster shape was rot easily 
won for there was so much stiff competition. Memorable, for 
brevity at least» was the drama tutor's remark to the adult, 



The cabaret later that evening had husbands, wives, all manner 
of staff and parents laughing at a deputy in drag as Marlene 
Dietrich, fsonys and sketches which went on with varying degrees 
of professionalism for at least an hour. Very few foibles, if 
any, uere missed in the barrage of direct humour, 

rieaners, technicians and anciliaries like the nurse and librarian 
were regarded ar> full staff menbers and freely attended social 
functions and staff meetings, A technician in technical studies 
became interested in sailing, then an 11th session sailing instruc- 
tor and then accompanied school ca'nps to Kircubright, A science 
technician who transferred to C, & R, to cope with off-set litho, 
work, regularly instructed pupil-helpers. The nurse rarely appeared 
in uniform and regularly featured on Health Education matters in the 
Personal Relationships course. Rather than being separate and lesser 
mortals the support staff were known by their first names and were 
gradually incorporated into the teaching. Daily life in the school 
was both enlarged and enriched. The effect was most noticeable at 
**fun events' t 

The annual Pancake Race was open to all tutor groups cotipeting in years. 
Supermarkets, offices and factories sent teams in fancy dress. The 
Rioriic Babies, the ladies from Woolworths, pounded round the town 
centre with a pancakt that was "not more than k cm. thick and had 
no rubber reinforcements. " They won the fancy dress but not the race 
as the Police and the D.H,S,S,'s "Export Models" had obviously been 




under cloth cap, who was 
carefully reading a 
poster with his index 
finger : - 



"Jt 's a question of 
literacy darling', 
she said to the 



Education Committee. 



Chairman of the 
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in training. The D.M.S.S. personnel were almost bound to 
win something as they had entered five teams. The prizes 
were mugs made at the Day Centre. Adult groups were asked 
to join in the summer fete and raise money for themselves 
in the process. Whilst firms and shops gave prizes and 
donations^ groups like Skegby Old People's Home raised money 
specifically for their holiday excursions. 



The Low Stpset 
punep... 


' ' i 


' In th« ilubll«« spirit . . . mtmbtrs of th« 
Sutton Woolwortti*8 toam, Pat Willotts, 
ilonnHor Hutehinton and SuMn Holmot, 
i got tulHon In tlio art of totting tho ptnooko 
from totm captain QIHIan Cuttt prior to tlio 
ttart of tlio Sutton Panoako Raco o*^ Tuoa- 
doy. Nmi70/7. Panctko potrol for KIrkby 
; polloomon Dick Orapor, at ho takot firtt 
, prtio In tlio tonfor aoctlon of tho rtoo. — 
' mpuTont Tho oourao wat from Sutton 
Hoolth Contro via tho Irilowollt ond Low 
Stroot to SwUon Contro. 


■i 

■ ■ 1 





Sutton Centre - Paricake Race - Votts. Free 
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There were proofs of other kinds too. A pupil began 'A' 
level work in his fourth year,^ music and athletics con- 
petitions were invariably won and eighteen parents stood 
for parent governor. One candidate's self description reads:- 

^Daughter in her fourth year at Suttor Centre. now a 
member of S.C.U.A. Education Committee , Rambling Club, 
occasional coffee bar helper. Have attended Family 
German Course, now attending Sociology course* I 
have spent two holidays with i^utton Centre children." 

The effects, now thought of as "e.7-'«Tce», were felt as far as 
the governing body. 

At the governors' 
meeting on the 20th June 1977 the Chairman regretted that they 
had to disband bi^^ause of the local government elections. He 
said, "Jt's a sad day, we've wade great strides. We'll see sorre 
great sparks from this school'. A district councillor continued 
the theme "No governing body has done things like t^'s one... We've 
done things that most have not attempted. it's the one meeting 
that I've enjoyed. ■ 

Stewart Wilson replied ''We've had the governing body behind as. 
I hope that you will still look on it as youi school whatever 
happens. • 

Put another way the success of the school in attracting adults end 
pupils lay in its achievement of a moral order, an order conmitted 
to those self-same people. This was an order which teachers could 
express in their language and Suttonians could tranalate into theirs. 



The Profile cards expressed the Centre's intentions with the utfriost 
brevity. Home Management's first aim was to:- 

''Encourage pupils to become critical consumers" . 

Environmental Studies' aim was to: 

''study the world and man's place in it, and to encourage in 
all of us an appreciation of the environment and a sense of 
responsibility towards it.* 
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IF YOU Ml a pupil from 
Sutton Cinlri armed with 
a camara and taking snap- 
snott of a spiral staircata 
orawastapaparbin initio 
IdlowoHs Procinct. don't 
bo mlsiod into itiinUng 
ho'a dovoiopod a Lord 
Soowdon eofP^loi and 
that photogr^hy i iho 
latost in ttM lino ol now 
oiam Mhjocls. it's just 
that IMS parllcuiar outing 
IS all pan ol his maths 
oducatlon. 

F«ir waste paper iiins 
«nd rows uf steps, as 
mathentalicians will 
know, are all to do with 
ihdpes — or geometry 
Jo f^ive the subject its 
correct term 

InvesliKation work 
like this uutufduurs 
session IS all part und 
parcel ol a subject 
which, when I was al 
school nine years ago. 
was a boring sequence 
of algebra, equations 
and trigonometry, none 
uf which has been the 
least bit useful since 

It's not thai they have 
disappeared offthe syl- 
l«ibu.N altogether, you 
understand, ju^t that 
only the cleverer 
y(»ungsters are .sub- 
jected, voluntarily, to 
the ritual of 
Pythagorus' theorem, 
isoiioeles triangles and 
indices 



Maths 
more a 

way of life 




Modern maths slill 
givt»s a basic grounding 
»n the impoilant 
aspects of a nth hum ic, 
addition. multiplica- 
tion, fractions, pcricn- 
tage.N and so on. of 
urNe, but fiom the 
I'lurth year onw aids M s 
laiiiely a mailer of 
choice 

l.esb blight pit pi is 
<'ontiniitMl learning; tiit- 
baMc skills, olheis cm 
ceiitrate moie on 
I alios, fraciion* uim| 
money, while anothci 
giotip deal with (he 
nioie involved subjects 
like geomelry. algt hra 
«oi(l ra leu I lis 

Then, m the fitlh 
UMi. advunced tj>|ucs 
«iic ilitioduied, j^'caJed 
lt» uhal the iJiJiMdii.jt 

piipilihinksheuan' m 
hie 

IVriiap.s |.,r|^ 
intends uofkiiiK m a 
^Ittif so. Nheisi.m '.: 
< ..ni*M« i.il .11 Mhinelii 

♦•bMl« Uilh SOI Ml 

. "MhinelH wIiu bsh.iws 



hei things like how to 
manage a lamily 
budget 

Those going on to *A' 
level courses continue 
with their particular 
mathematical interests 

It Is 'ne younger 
pupils ..ho gel the 
chance in those out-of- 
school sessions which 1 
mentioned earlier Let 
David i'liiseglove. head 
ol Maihs, explain 

"When we were al 
school, m.iths was a 
question <ind answer 
lesson With this t( pic, 
there is no answer 

It puis Ihe young- 
sters 111 J situation 
wherelhe.v have to look 
at something jnd see 
what the> can get out of 
it The> aie told go out 
into Sutton and find 
in.ilhs .irmind yon* " 




and . i 
" pi . 

leiii 
N o! 
.ddnis 



...U. sting 
♦ el\ ne\ con 
cine Attik. 

< 'lis ll id <Mlt 

es b(tu tlie 
I'' ttJ( tion in 
I ihi* nuiiiiu r 

•t >llOOlv |>. (kIik (>|| ||\ a 



plant works out in a pat- 
tern 

"Some aspects of 
Maths are sophisti- 
cifted and some mun- 
dane, depending on the 
individual." said Mr 
Purseglove 

This business of indi- 
viduality IS important 
at Sutton Centre, as I 
found «wnen 1 sut in with 
a cfass of second year 
pupils on Tuesday 
norning 

T^*»y were appar- 
entlyii iite happy work- 
ing attheirown speeds, 
some racing ahead, 
others lagging behind, 
but all trying their best 
to tackle the problems 
before them 

The progress of each 
boy and gi**' •« charted 
on indiv .^^1 diagnos- 
tic sheets which gives 
Mr Purseglove, deputy 
head Mr BobMahy.and 
the other maths 
teachers (he opportun- 
ity of knowing at a 
glance what stage a 
pera(m has reached 

If he or she is not up 
lo scratch in any sec- 
tion. lhe> aie temporar- 
ily ino\ed lo the basic 
skills department, 
ulieie their knowledge 
IS biushe<l u,> before 
ihey are iillowed back 
into Ihe liild " 



At the end of the 
CO u rse, pu pils are given 
one of four certificates 
which show employers 
At a glance how their 
basic arithmetic profi- 
ciency i;as add^d up 



REALISTIC 
SITUATIONS 
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The highest is the 
intermediate, which 
shows the child can 
deal with straightfor- 
ward sums, convert 
fractions, decimals and 
percentages. and 
measure metric 
lengths, using their 
knowledge in realistic 
situations 

And. in o .e gesture 
towards the modern 
way of life, they have to 
be able to use an elec- 
tronic calculator. 

Butdoes this new sys- 
tem work? Afterali,the 
last generation didn't 
fare too badly Or did 
we'' 

Hob Mahy is con- 
vinced they are work- 
ing on the right lines "] 
am thrilled with this 
system." he said 

"Before. I have felt, 
when teaching from the 
blackboard, that 1 have 
only told half the class, 
then ha<t to go round 
andexplain totheother 
hah 



"With one fOttith year 
boy already preperiiic 
for an 'A' level course 
and a girl praeticelly 
ready. I aes sure this lo 
an advODtage over tbe 
old system where they 
would have been held 
back by their less gUled 
' ssmates.** 

Schools 
are 'not' 
complacent' 
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**Getting something out of school' developed, therefore, into the 
right to be critical and creative* The ideal was that pupils 
were to grow to be sexually mature not sexist and immature. 
The children were not being educated in order to be productive, 
they were being productive* .Productiveness waa regarded aa an 
attitude of mind upon which the quantity and quality of output 
depended* The pupil was presented as imaginstive, trustworthy 
and responsible, s person to be encouraged into a competp'-t 
cooperstion with others* No pupil wss ssid to be automatically 
interested largely in sex-baaed purauita o^* lazy; limited: 
dishonest and only stimulated by competition* Pupils were said 
to have potentiala rather than be bundles of problems* Equal 
value waa given to exprea^ivity (thinking), instrumentalism 
(doing) and involvement (power. aharing) * Sutton Centre's ideal 
was that because of power-sharing both thinking and doing v^ould 
flourish* 

The ideals above are largely expreaaed in the teachers* own 
worda* Pupila and adul^'a who joined the ^^commujiity within' 
responded practic«^Ily * A man regularly in the Reproaraph ics 
department to do publicity for his Club was aaked by a visitor 
how he felt about the Centrs'a commitment to community education 

"I've had some use out of it', he said* 
A fifth former helping in the P*H,A*B. club sa-td, 

*'Jt saves you money on a Friday night'* 
The Chairman of the School Council said, 

"j*/n not a guinea pig* I'm working hard to get to Oxford.' 
A mother in class said: 

'*Z work part-time but manage to fit in one evening at the 
centre and with luck J might even make it two. Occasionally 
J go in on a Tuesday morning to do some extra learning but 
J hasten to add that the teacher does not let .1 presence 
interfere with the children's education.' 

When asked if he thought the Centre waa too lavish a mar. replied 

"Jl/ter ail this place is an educationally deprived area* 
So all these things they*\ put here should be free or 
nearly so* We'., had rotiij^r'^ for so long.^ 

Sutton Centre's participanta - *e jusy making their own daily 
incrementa of proof in a matter of fact way* 
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The academic year 1977/7R was to open with principles and proofs 
occurring side by side like close parallel lines. All 1977's 
fifth years had been with the same tutors since they began. 
Stewart Wilson's message in October 1977 included the following 



" iitft Sessions . 

Our evening 11th sessions are again proving extren^ely 
popular with out pupils and with guite a number of 
pupils from our feeder Primary Schools^ 5o/ne pupils come 
back to the Centre five nights_a wee k_for v arious a c t i vi- 
tie s . ~ *" - — 

Visitors to the Centre never cease to be amazed Lt seeing 40 
to 50 youngsters workinc away at their t^aths or Science 
every evening and the Centre library is so popular with 
pupils doing follow-up work that we may sadly have to start 
having a rota system for library use. Can^w e re m ind a ll 
parents that you a re welco me to come alo ng to 21th ses s ion 
act ivities with gour children and to joi.r 7n if you wi sh . 
Tnere are, incidentally , vacancies for adults in several of 
our Family classes and in our 'A' level classe3 in Mathewa^ 
tics. Literature , History, Enviror^mental Science, Physics, 
Art ana EcononiJcs*' 

'Our school attendance for the half-term has been good - 
averaging out at 92^7%^ In fact mai.^i tutor gi'oups regularly 
average over 95% and we have r» ' arge number of pupils who 
have set their sights on being members of tha 'One Hundred 
Percenters' Club at the end of the year," 

^The ^a yg ^, g"f^ -g cftoois Campa i^^n , 

The Director of Education has recently launcf^ed a. County^ 
wide appeal entitled 'Save onr Schools' - rs.0.5. for short) 
in an effort to halt the damage caused *o man^ of our schools 
by vandalism and fire.., The r rect:r of Eivcati.n also recently 
publicly commended Sutton Certre for having the lowest rate of 
vandalism of any secondary school in the county.' 

Reflecting on this evidence and upon wh. ^ he saw during his 
frequent tours through the Centre Stewart Wilson wrote: 

**Perhaps most fundamentally of all, we are starting to 
persuade and convince the v der public that ^ school is 
their building as well as their children' s building and 
that tbei have the right of access and a right to the 
vast ranye of facilities ana xnL^rrsts which a school, 
through its buildings and staff, , \r. provide.' 
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IS SIX 
■ MONTHS 
OLD 



After only 6 months, the Suttr-n Centre Users Association is making its mark. 
100 new members were recruited at the July fete and each we&K one or two 
more applications are received. It is only lOp to Join and this small token 
fee will be put to good use to help finance fund raising events for the 
Centre. Contact Mrs. M. J. Thomas or Mrs. B. Smith at the Centre if you 
wish to Join. 

The Committee was approached by numerous people to launch a petition to try 
to get the Sports Centre Open, (lore than 2,000 people signed in Just a 
fortnight, manv of them making a special Journey into the Centre to do so. 
This petition is to be presented to David Marquand, che Ashfields M.P. 

The Association now has a crnst. Free Press readers were invited to submit 
original designs. There were a lot of very good entries, but everyone was 
unanimous in declaring David Green's symbolic "circle of friends aiounds the 
Centre" as the winner - so watch out for this sign. David is a University 
Stuoent who lives at Skegby. Paul Gower of 24, Quarrydale Road, Susan Bostock 
of 41, Langford Street, Royston Eaton of 46, Car sic Lanm and Helen Cornwall of 
33, Searby Road were runner^ up. 

S.C.U.A. is to have its cwn 'corner' in the Centre, where members can meet, 
chat and get up-to-date on Centre events. All the latest classes and 
activities will be ..) display. 

Don't forget the Barn Dance on 6th November - St. Mary's Church Hall - 
8.00 p.m. onwards - S.C.U.A. will be running the Tombola. If you can donate 
a small prize (there will be big ones tool) please send or bring it to the 
Centre before 2nd November. 

If you use or want to use Sutton Centre Join S.C.U.A. and by attending the 
A.G.M. and voting for the Committee of your choice you can have a say in 
how it should be run. Approach S.C.U.A. Committee members at any time if 
you have any ideas or queries. S.C.U.A. Is here to voice YDUR opinions to 
the Management. 
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Brazil made us the coffee. We've Jaffa joice from the east. What we need 
now are mums, dads, grandmas, grandads, aunts or uncles to help us drink it. 



Havs you three quarters of an hour to spare any n^jming from 10.15 cs.m. 
11.00 a.m. or afternoon from 2.15 p.m. to 3.00 p.m.? Come and make our 
break and have one yourself. Please contact Betty Smith at the Centre • 
Mansfield 52171. . 



to 
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CHAPTER ELEVE NS WELCOME ABOARD , 

"By making it clear that error was expected, correction was 
considered commonplace and those corrected did not feel 
threatened. Finding a new mistake became the thing to do'. 

Aaron wildarakv on his Graduate School . 
Between 1974 and i976 other 'parts' of Sutton Centre opened. 
The arrivala included relatively large unite like the Day 
Centre for the Handicapped and Elderly, area officee like the 
Careera Service and organieere of aervicea like Local Authority 
Adult Education. All manner of queations were raiaed by the 
arrival of each addition. How auitable waa their accommodation? 
How did they interpret their purfoae and would they be compatible 
with the school's style and the Centre's location? Were thoae 
appointed or transferred in sympathy w th the Feaaibility Study's 
aima? 

This chapter arguea that the achool reached out to the other 
parts. The school welcoired the newcomers aboard; its approach 
waa consistent with their needs. Secondly, and as a result, norms 
and mechanisms were created by the senior staff which went beyond 
thoae suggested by the Feasibility Ctudy. Successful initiativea 
and cooperative ventures brought to the surface the poeaibility of 
,nore formal arrapgements . The atmoaphere ot high hopes which 
characterises the period depended upon the outward-going generosity 
of the school (the school's explicit support for smaller services) 
and the consolidation of working relationahipa by customs and 
committees. 1974 to 1977 waa a period of mutual discovery and 
mutual support. 

According to the plans, the Day Centre, Adult Education and the 
Youth Servire had been given a share in the 'school's spaces', jhe 
School, being in firet, had apread right to the edges of their 
own exclusive areas. Its teaching style promoted this spread. 
Only if the achool unambiguoualy gave wsy would they succeed in 
serving the community aa fully as they should. The school proved 
to be willing to give mok*e than apace; it waa in approach and 
reinforcement that the school made the most appieciable contribu- 
tion. F jr the achool waa committed to 'adults', 'all walks of life' 
and 'integration'; ita culture created a climate in which the minor 
parta could flourish. Its staff and pupils extended themselves 
into contact and regular participation. 
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To come to the point, it could have been the case that both 
Adult Education and the Youth Service arrived with distrust 
and a determination to keep a healthy distance. 




squarely met. He succeeded in 
having the youth worker's post 



for it. He sought to have both 
services responsible to him so 
that the challenges could be 



Stewart Wilson knew of this 
attitude and respected the reasons 



Bunker Pon] 



graded as scale 4 and so on equal status with the school's course 
directors. It was the only youth worker's position in the County 
to be so regarded. But adu'c education was qoinq to be reorganised 
and so the Principal, of the Evening Institute arrived without any 
provision for direct contact. Furthermore, the school and adult 
education looked as if thty were going to be in direct competition: 
11th sessions versus Night School. Even so conflict over customers 
did not occur either with the Youth Service or with Adult Education. 

The reasons for " fitting-in ' are many. first, .whilst the school's 
catchment area was fixed both services were organised for more of 
the town. The people appointed were organisers for the arp at 
large, the Centre was the centre of their operations but was not 
their major concern. Secondly, tutors becane part-time staff for 
Adult Education and the Youth Service. Thirdly, the services were 
mostly provided during out-of-school hours. A kind of tidal 
principle was applied. At school dinner times the Youth Service 
Coffee bar was popular with pupils and twice a week at dinner times 
hosted a disco which was staffed voluntarily by teachers and whose 
proceeds went to school funds. In the evening and weekends a 
school coffee bar area outside the youth worker's office housed 
more formal meetings. The Technical Studies area was used to make 
and repair furniture and equipment. The Teachers' Centre was 
used for a weekly part-time workers' course and C. and R. helped 
with advertisements and graphics. 
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ISUriH AHI ItMNiMUTY 

we are (TOHN , FIONA ANP ROGER : at the moment 
doing our three musketeer bit around the Centre, We hope to open the coffee 
bar (christened "The Bunker") early in the new year when all the delays in 
rcp&irs and alterations have been overcome ??.. Our room (temporary) is 
throiigh the Communication & Hesources department on the way to the canteen 
and we sit eagerly waiting for people to bombard us with ideas (concerned 
with making use of the youth facilities in the Centre): if they manage to 
find us and not the toilet next door. 



fiOanSBBQCi 
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MORN IMG FOR AOVkTS 

WHY NOT COME ALOHC AMD JOlM An ESTAftLtSHED QMVP 
OF APUUts-CALL lAWES AT THE MOMEMT t>\n MEM AWE. 
V/EtCOMt OF COWSE.}' WHO ARE MAKING ALL KINDS OF 

~ mas IN woot> AND Memi~. 




rt -.-^ I <r—-f7 
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fommunication and Resources' support was ♦italt If the Centre was 
to be a hub then C. & R, was to become the axle upon which it turned# 
The incoming smaller ^^parts" coula immediately make photocopies, 
print stencils and develop the quality of their media by using off-set 
litho. printinqt They used the Bulletin to communicate with each 
other and "Centre News" to speak to the outside world. There were 
video cameras and video recording machines; an I«6«f^« typewriter; 
projectors and cassette recorders. There was no need to apply to a 
store many miles away; equipment was freely on loan* This access 
to resources was made evident hy C. ^ R« but was not linited to that 
particular school department. The U«E«A«*s Geology class borrowed 
binocular microscopes from the Science Department and the school's 
typewriters tere us3d to start an experifrental evening class in 
secretarial skills. 



C. A R. went further than other school departments because it t M the 
initiative* It had prndi'cef* a messij^ ityle which invited or instructed 
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but did not forbid. Murals were made for the newcomers as they 

arrived. The secretaries and clerks 
took the opportunity to exchange 
reaources, cover each others? holidays 
by taking messages and learn how to 
improve the presentation of their service* 
materials* Cooperation between the 
^bosses' meant t\ 3t cooperation between 
the workers was open and unrestricted. 
Instead of there being a separate photo- 
copier in ever^ office there was more 
space and less capital expenditure. C. & R* produced a proposal 
for a fully fledged reprographics unit which was accepted and agresd 
to in principle by all the minor functions. The question was how 
was it to be financed? The need far excesded the means cf shared 
financing which were pvailable. The potential of the building as 
a cooperative venture between services could only be realised if 
the Centre as a whole had a budget. The best Centre staff could 
do was to pool petty cash. In time, the pooling of small sums led 
to the organisation of meetings which brought all heads together. 
Connections were agreed to on an ad*hoc basis and financed by 
what might be called "the petty cash principle". £ach part took 
small sums of money, some through catering and mostly by fund- 
raising. Petty cash was not sent up to the respective head office 
but kept safely somewhere with a petty cash book. Whip-rounds 
having become a way of life the way was paved for all heads * to 
meet each other more formally. Stewart Wilson initiated a weekly 
meeting of what was called the Centre Coordinating Committee. 1 
Symbolic priority was given to the meeting by it being held "first 
thing on Monday morning' » Fach head of each part was invited as 
was the head caretaker. Stewart Wilson was the sole representative 
of the school and the chairmanship rotated monthly. To begin with 
Stewart Wilson's secretary took minutes and circulated them in 
advance of meetings. 

A format for the meetings soon emerged. Each week there were 
problems; flashpoints of conflict in fact. The drama society 
had been locked in the maths, lecture theatre, for example, or 
the slip-road to the Day Centre had been danqerously blocked. 




*the term head refers to the top position in each part; 
^ Day Centre Manager and Evening fnsiiitute Principal for 

ERJC example. 
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Or the building was freezing 
during a teachers' evening meet- 
ing and a courting couple had 
been found entwined in the ?"1usic 
Block. 

f^os t • pr ob J e ms • referred to the 
same tensions although they 
became apparent in different 
ways. The principle of priority 
time worked reasonably well but 
planning had to allow for spontaneous use* Just because, for 
example, the Teachers' Ptntre was not intensively used during 
term tirre it was net correct to schedule a regular ^ordinary' 
sphjol function within its spaces. Agreement had to be 
reached beforehand - barring emerg(;ncies • It was, however, 
accepted that people often locked for a vacant space and quickly 
occupied the first one they found. Optimising use this way trade 
caretaking difficult and so part of the meetinq was given over to 
issuing advanced warnings. Notice of forthcoming events also 
helped heads to decide if they could have e part in what was planned 
too . 

There was no currespondence to or from the Committee hut such 
correspondence as each head received was circulated. Information 
pooled in this way was significant because different heads qot to 
kr»ow different things. The school and the Day Centre were the major 
sources because they were responsible to separate and powerful County 
Council committees. Une good reason for *minor function' heads to 
attend was to find out what was happening. Another none) rearson was 
to balance the tidal wave effect of the school-terr against their 
quieter and more continuous presence. 

Car perking was just such an issue. County policy believed to be one 
space for every four teachers. Put at Sutton Centre th**re was no 
yard conveniently close for an overspill. In addif- ion there were 
town centre shoppers with a sharp eye a'd charqes to he paid else- 
where. Some Centre Coordinatinq Committee fr.e'T>bers thought that they 
should have reserved spnces and even went so far as to talk whout 
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barriers and passes* Others agreed thai as a Community Education 
Centre the public should have free parking at all times. The Maths 
department made a survey of spaces and users which showed that the 
car park was almost always full to capacity. At weekends and in 
the evening the car park became a popular publ ic facility whatever 
the driver»s destination. The list of staff cars proved useful 
when car lights had been left on or the Health Centre's doctors had 
been offended yet again. The Centre Coordinating Committee voted 
not to have a closed car park at any price. The University Extra 
Mural Tutor said the car park should be "free^ full and wholly in 
accord with our purposes". )ne point or this vote is one thing and 
the provision for it is another. The Centre Coordinating Committee 
embodied the principle of one part one vote. Power was not distributed 
according to size but equally, no matter how large or small the part 
might be. The meeting did not actually havo the power to do jinything 
directly, although going against the expressed wish of others would 
obviously have repercussions. Territoriality and the insistence on 
protocol became mechanisms each part could use when collective 
wishes were blatantly ignored. The desirability of cooperation 
rested upon the good sense it made. ^-ere was considerable lack 
of knowledge, at first, though over tach Service's airrs and there- 
fore where precisely cooperation could easily and fruitfully occur. 

Towards the end of each meeting one head gave a ten ninute talk on 
the background of their Service and what they wanted to achieve in 
the near future. These talks were often printed as notes in advance 
(see Appendix 13). Both talks and notes lead to soTie detailed 
exchanges which were then minuted (see Appendix 14). 

There were two major areas of conmon ground which forced detailed 

discussions of philosophy. The first wf ; how the Centre was to 

run out of school priority time. The second was hov to campaign 

to have the Centre completed, open and fully operational. Discussions 

on the fire drill illustrate the first point. 

Two fire drills were held each term c.i school day mommas. Some 
members objected to there being two a term. The Youth Worker was 
having to force members out of the coffee bar as the events had 
become so predictable. But why were there no drills in the evening 
or at weekends others wondered. Furthermore there were few directional 
signs inside the building and none outside, 
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The second point, the finishing touches needed and the frustration which 
ou ts t fjnd i n,) work caused-l^ads to the observation that the coordina- 
ting committee members yere collectively acting as z Centre Manager 
or Administrator, At their meeting on f'arch 7th 1977 nine heads 
drew up an aqenda for their meetinq with the Deputy County Council 
Clerk and Jeputy Director of Education scheduled for the following 
week. They agreed to pursue the following matters: 



1. The date of completion of unfinished and outstanding wo rk;- 

(a) Foyer, 

fh) Oininr Area and Cafeteria 
fc) Creche 

(d) Planted /i'ater Areas, 
(e ) S i nn-pos t inn . 





The Unfurnished ^oyer Stairs 
3 • Staff in cj Issues 



2 . Te 1p phones 

fa) Separate bookin'j line 
for J^e c re a 1 1 on • 

(b) Switchboard manninn during 
school holidays. 



(a) Centre caretakin^i, naintenance, Geciirity qnd the position 
of Assistant T'aretakers, Service Operatives and joilermen, 

(b) Centre Graphics Pesiqner. 



A . Hand 1 capped 

The use of all facilities and parts of the Centre 



3 . VireTent 'Monies 

Th? allocation and use of a Ceritre Budc^et for n-aintenance 
and minor works. 

Th'.is, whatever thpir differences, the heads could net tor.ether and 

raise questions about the Centre as a whole. Their arguments, too, 

had proved sufficiently accurate and persuasive to draw senior County 

Officials to their reettn:j on an anenda which *hey, themselves, had 
set. 
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The staff and pupila of Sutton Centre extend a hearty welcome to members of 
the Day Centre. 

Jean Gamer (Day Centre Organiser) reports that ev«>n tho\igh the centre has 
only been opened a few weeks everyone seems to be settling down very well in | 
their new surroundings and appreciating the help and kindness of everyone « 
especially the pupils whose help is proving invaluable in many ways. 
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There were many other iters on the aaenda of the week by week 
meetings. Staff net-to:iethers , "at homes'^ coi^bined paper 
purchase and the formation of a Staff Association were rerurrinc 
topics durinn 1976-77. Ry neneral anreement flare-upG between 
two parts were ruled out of court and referred hack to the 
parties concerned. Attendance varied accordinn to the arienda 
and deputies from each part were either added or came as substi- 
tute s. Ry the winter of 1976, then, Sutton Centre had two 
groupinqs which were unforeseen by the Feasibility Study and yet 
were furthering its aims more than any individual head could do. 
These bodies were the Sutton Centre Users' Association and the 
Sutton Centre Coordinating Committee. Neither had formal recon- 
nition nor did they have clear links either with each other or 
with the off-site paymasters. Both began to correspond directly 
with the County and District Chief Executives. There was still 
no Centre Council to uhoT they could refer. 



Ubvious links between the two groups on site were made throtjoh 
Stewart Wilson's merrbership and support for the Poor dina t in'j 
Comniittee and his Deputy Head, ^'aureen Thorras's secretaryship 
of the Users* Association. 



Crest v/inner 




Notts. F ree Press 
15. in. 76. 



UNIVERSITY tludeni Dtvid Gr««n hs« won he 
Sutton Coniro Usors' Associollon's contest to 
dotign • crost for tho orgonlsotlon. 

In • tlmplo block ond wtilto outline, his 
dosign symboHsos • circio of frionds srouno 
tho c«ntro. 

Allowing for holMoyt. it took tho otsocia- 
Hon tovorol months !o soloct Dovid' sentry from 
the meny designs submitted. 

He received e book token et e presenietlon 
In the school's teechert' centre on Thursdey, 
end the four runners*up, f^eul Qower. of 24 
Quenydele Rood. Susen Bostock. of 41 Long- 
ford Stroot, Royeton Eeton, of 4% Certic Lone, 
end Helen Comwell, of 33 Seerby Rood, ell Sut- 
ton, eech rocolvod gHt vouchers. 

Tho youngsters come from Sutton Centre, 
CostlMumo and Querrydele Schools^ 
• Presentation time on Thuradey for Oevid es 
he rocolvod Ms book token prite from Mrs 
Meureen Thomee, — ufp tuc/s 
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These links were strengthened by the cl nn concern to encourage 
volunteers. By 1977 the School, Day Centre, Youth Service and 
Adult Literacy had been developed by volunteers and now depended 
upon ^'.-^^ir volunteers to keep these developments qoino. If the 
volunteers were counted as st^ff they numbered 29% of the Centre's 
staff totals, (sec Appendix 15). Even then the total for the 
fichocl only included coffee bar helpers whilst, in fact, there 
were ac'uAt/he Iper/teacher/learrers who had become attached to 
almost every school department. 



As far as the front-line worker, in the various parts were concerned 
the Committee was a rathf>r distant ''lood thing'. The effect was 
that their superiors were cooperating but only periodically touched 
upon matters which directly affected their d"y-to-day work. That 
the most powerful people in the place were on speaking tprms and more, 
made for less tension generally, and in particular heaas* u r^mitment 
to the Committee reduced that tension wiich o jrs when subordinates 
cooperate whilst their superiors do not. Th pgreed goal appeared 
to be that of filling the Centre as much and as often sg possible. 

The most noticeable effect of 
intensifying usage was the rare 
and slight incidence of vandalism, 
fhis c-jservation was more than 
compliment to the R^hool. It 
suggested that the school compli- 
mented the Centre. With 900 pupils 
and 57 full-time staff the school 
actually feit about the right' size 
in relation to other parts. It 
Chronicl e Advertiser 18.9.75 was bin enough to be the major 

contributor and small enough for its own exotic culture to reach each 
and every member. 



A DIV enthusiasts^ 
dream 

.SiUloii 1 critic St hool s Hood- shop* M'lth the most u ) to 
woik jiKl im-uiuork .ho|js ddtc rqutpnitMil drc to ht- 
u«ii' opi'iicii to Ihr )>iibh( on optned ejth .SjiiirU<*\ niornini: 
,S.ituMldy ,t\\i\ \hv lir^l lo i. «ke bctwei n » antl iiooti a\ a 
»»^/* Jould bt'tome a tost of 20p f,>i ihe two jnd a 

nn ontliusid^ts" Uri'din was half-hour :>c:>moii or lOi) for .iii 
Ml Hub \uhy. Uf'puty hi ad of hoiii 

*h -vhool -Icrfihi rs uill bt on hand to 

, ^ . K»vi' fXjKit ddv \ <in rf«iucst 

Ml Mahv said It is doubt- Thr sc ht*inf i> i. >l a toursr of 
fill If Ihi-ie IS another scheme in:>truition and i .m h i ^r tan 
<ii Ihi- ioiintr\ lo malih this make what \\v lik(s 
I ho|M- tht> pcoiili of Sutton ll-i- rs mlt^l prnsnh- thotr 
will makr use of i1 own matrruK rf^ the Ct ntiu 

llif woodwork and meUI I j:> no ^aUs faiititits 
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The significance of the school's competence in maintaining it^ own 
order was duly noted by parts whicr. had yet to arrive. adninistra- 
tion block for the offices of Social Servicer Probatjnn, ccre^tion 
and the Registrar werr under construction. Probation Of^ cers were 
still to be found in the draughty rooms above a b'jtcher*s shop in 
Outram Street. Despite any resent. -lent over promises and delay which 
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they may have felt, one of their nunber independently reached a 
rather startling conclusion. His confidential report considered 
the evidence on the to\i/n*s juvenile statistics rates and concluded 
that Probation had sofre very qood reasons to welcome Sutton Centre 
School. The introduction beqan; 

"I am writing this partly to share in fonvation about the liaisop 
scheres that exist between the Probation Service and the two 
secondary schools in Suttcn in Ashfield. 

More fundamentally perhaps, I want to pos? the question :~ 

'Why IS offending vastly more numerous and 'heavy' in jne 
school rather than the other? ' 

Daktree has alr.ost four tin:es as many offences as Sutton 

Centre, Th3 situation that exists is odd because the two 

schools are roughly the same size and appear to serve 

roughly sirilar catchment areas. It is even nore odd, 

when one considers that Sutton Centre has an equally cri,r,inal 

intake as has Oaktree, as defined by priivary school cr^.e rates,' 




The body of the report deals with the details of juvenile crime, 
the schools' approcches and their diffe'<;nt liaison schemes. A 
close analysis of the statistics reveals that there are two aqe 
qroups involved; the 11 to 13 year old ex perin.ente rs who steal 
frorr shops, usually on their own and are taken by surpris.' when 
they are caught. The older 14 to 16 year old group tend to be rore 
deliberate, orqanised and intent upon scne significant nain. Poth 
schools had *experirer:ters' in almost equal nunt)ers. Sutton Tentre 
did not have the -nore experienced, older juveniles except in rare 
instances. Case-studies followed the bare facts. The case-studies 
illuminated the uay in which the liaison schenes operated (see 
Appendix 36). Sutton Centre's approach was steadily contrasted 
uith what t* s P-^obation Ufficer called the rebellion/retribution/ 
retaliation dynamic of tne other school. 

The report concluded:- 

"I reel the aiscrepancy between the offending rate and type at 
Oaktree and Suttor Centre is so extrere as to be worth further 
stuay • 

r.y own feeling is that it is possible in part due to differ- 
ences in the stzucturing of the schools, the way the del inquent 
pupi Is are treated , the values and irethods of study and the 
relationshi ps with the caring agencies . 

It might not be this however. There are other factors such as 
differences ir the delinquency levels of different communities 
and in leisure provision . In the preceding paper I have doubted 
if there is much validity in t/.is explanatici, especiallj as the 
criminality of the intake from feeder primaries and the socisl'^ 
problem^prof iles of c-atchm^.t areas seem to be in balance. 
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The present situation does seem to raise fairly fundamental 
social work and educational issues. It may also be that some 
children's lives will not be as happy or successful as they 
might, because the s ituation has so far gone almost unreal ised , 
unstudied and unsolved." 

Tutors at Sutton Centre were rather taken by surprise. They had 
not set out to reduce crime. On the contrary they had accepted 
a large number of "difficu - pupils' who might, in fact, be more 
inclined to crime than the majority of their peers. It was 
encouraging to have ^'procf in this way but^heir work involved 
improving che process in relation -O all of its consequences 
rather than a single negative product. What mattersd was that a 
part due to arrive was actively seeking cloder relationships. 
The Probation Service was actually looking forward to being on 
site and taking cooperation further. 

1976 . 
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CHAPTER TWELVE I 



THE CONTRASTING STYLES OF CARE, 



Each of the nej arrivala developed their ovn dietinctive etylee. 
They hed their own clienta in their ovn apacea. Each part had ita 
ovn ***oee« vho vaa independent of the achool and accountable rnly to 
a wajor County Council department through vhatever neana it orQaniaed 
ita functiona. Each of the nev arrivala had the freedsn which ia 
given only to foundere in a nev venture. Thoy could enphaaiae tradi* 
tiona or break vith then. They could voluntarily co-operate vith each 
other and the achool or they could regard their territoriea aa apace 
to be defended. Regardleaa of the vay in vhich they choae to carry 
out their vork they all had to eetabliah an attitude tovarda their 
clienta and an atMoaphere in vhich they expreaaed their contact vith 
tovnepeople. Thua even if the phaaing meant that each ^koss' hed to 
40Tt out prk«!tical nattera for him or heraelf it alao meant tr.e oppor-- 
tunity to create their ovn image. No matter vhat moral perauL^ion the 
hendmaater might attempt and regardleaa of '^he eupport given by achool 
tutora and pupila^eaeh **Aoee« vaa their ovn boae on aite. 

It aoon beceme clear that the interpretationa of "client*^ of '•cetcli- 
mmnt area* and "eerri/19 tkm community'' could lead to conflict. Such 
conflicte of atyle , hovever, could be eaaily contained if the aervicea 
retreated into their ovn spacea and concentrated aolely upon "wliat we 
do in h0te». From thie poaition a aervice could diaagree vith the 
atyle of another end co*operate from time to time. There vere no firm 
battle linea not leaat becauae ao many permutationa of agreement and 
diaagreement vere poaaible. In brief, each aervice developed a diatinc 
tive etyle through ita interpretation of vhat vea appropriate to their 
clienta, made adjuatmenta through aJliancea vith other aervicea and made 
aa much or ae little aa they viahed of being in the Centre and alongeide 
ita progreaeive achool. To outaidera the arrangement vaa unmanageeble 
To inaidera, and aervice boaaea in particular, there vea freedom from 
interference and optional co-operation on the one hand, vhilat on the 
other hand there vaa no referee for unfair criticiem or hoatile action. 
On balance the varioua boaaea preferred being able to get on vith 
"their own ttinf". Between 1975 and 1977 only occasional voices were 
raiaed in fevour of either a ^aupTmmo directer* or of a ^Centre Council* 
For the time being the economic climate waa atill favourable to ^9oinf 
it aioae* and taking riaka. Furthermore the atatue of each boaa waa 
both aignificant in iteelf and enhanced by being able to refer to the 
brend new Sutton Centre. The County Council, to whom meet were 
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ultimately reaponaible, vaa largely preoccupied »ith the Icgiatica 
of ita overall re-organiaation • TSiere vaa no deaire at County 
Hall to rationalise the accountability of Suttu . Centre boaaea. 

The term ••^caa* is rather unfortunate perhapa (although it doea 
appear on the mug made by a pottery instructor for the Day Centre 
Manager:)* Each aervice had ita oirn title for the moat aenior 
position on site; the youth and community leader; the adult 
education principal; the univeraity extra-mural resident tutor, 
the area careers* aervice officer and •o on. Each title, in fbct, 
carried implicationa for differencea in atyle. However the theme 
of thia chapter is not an analyaia baaed upon abstract compariaona 
but an account of coexiatence. The account begina with the aelf- 
determiniition of each aervice and leada to an underatandino of how 
sue centrA-»ide issues might be reaolv^d either by co-operation 
or by compromiae or remain a chronic conflict. In the fin'il 
analyaia, then, each aervice could »ithdra» from all but chence 
contact and aimply benefit from the common maintenance provide*^. 
Each service boss recognised that at baae there was the economic 
sense of sharing a building and the geographical aenae of being 
in the middle of Sutton. The progreas towards the higher-order 
sense of serving the tovn through common purpose and action vaa 
ureven. But ^ len again each aervice might veil hav^ been less 
effective if the; had not confronted a critical dialogue during 
the aame period. 

The differencea in atyle bect;me more apparent when the aervzces 
are described individually. The order of appearance has been 
set by beginning with those close to the Feasibility Study's aims. 
The Youth Service and the Teachera' Centre share first place in 
this reapect. The Youth Service had only jua:- been re-organised 
out of ^'tducM^ion' and into a diviaion of ^^Leisure Serrices'. 
The leader recruited aought all kinds of participation with the 
achoDl and other parte. He atretched imagination and organiastion 
aa much aa he could. Before long, the leader, John Clayton, moved 
alongaide Stevart Wilson aa a major fore for innovation anJ co- 
operation. 
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The Bunkag« 

The Bunker ie e coffee ber end dieco on the ground floor feeing the 
merket piece. Thie ie unueuel beceuee "foutli wing»^ are ueuelly 
put round the beck neer the Doiler Houee. At Sutton Centre the 
Bunker hed the beet poeition in the vhole building A aign 

of one foot lettering ebove the door juet appeared one dey. 
It vev " :in Cleyton'a idee to cell the club "tlia Bunkmz*. He eeid 
it vee uaceuee the epace it occupied vee cerved out of the rock. 
But e Bunker ie e vertime defeneive dugout too. In John Cleyton'e 
opinion: 

"A youtA cluh i» one mlfrnrntiv to koinf lonolg or hawing to 
put up with parentB or horodom or tho cold*. 

The Bunker hed different ereee end contreeting aooda throughout 
the veek. To the laft of the door vee e Burger Ber used during 
tha day by the public, pupile end other young people elika. 
Three friendly voaen cooked the burgere end let thoee they trueted 
eerve cuetoaere too. On Seturdeye, linen cloths vere put over 
the teblaa to ett set aerket-goere. During the dey peoDla ceae 
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and went quickly, sometimes staff •phoned an order beforehand and 
only stopp-*d to collect it. Food and drinks were 

nourishing and good value. Trade was iak from 
11.30a.m. to 1.30p.m. 

To the ri^ht of the door wsre the 

pool table, the pinball 




TJfg BVifi^SR LADIES 

machinea and the televiaion high on the wall. Young people could 
bo in thia area for nothing. It vas their area and no member of 
the r^blic ever went there. Beyond waa the windowlesa diaco, a 
tiled fljor and with a aunken floor beneath the OJ'e booth for 
dancing. It looked as though it waa intsndsd to bs bomb proof 
from tha inaide . With ths lighting full on you could just see 

some gory mursls. 
Alongside the store 
beyond rose the ataira 
up to the school coffee 
bar and leader's offics. 
Ths disco coul^ be shut 
off froir either the achoo) 
or the club. School 
dinner tiae diacoa had a 
few club membsra ^fne^h* 
in9 in*. Tutor group 
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partiaa, particularly thoae at Chriataaat were mora aacura aa 
parcnta ca«a to la/ out food on the tablaa«^ 

Club Mewbara in the evening renged throughout the Bunker* The tone 
veried from quiet nighte of 25 or eo pleying pool (with both boye 
end girle on thu teble) to dieco nighte with 60 to 83 'in'; their 
own OJe heving to keep the peace oetveen rockebilly, the leteet 
hite end heevy »etel« The two pert-time leedere ueuelly kept to 
theflirqer Ber end with one eerving end the other circuleting, 
Nembere watched full length filme meet weeke; mede up pool teeme 
^ :<J dieco rotee; repeired furniture end the poo^ felt end ewept up 
leet thing eech eeeeion. In thr. youth leed'^r'e words: 

"/ *eiiere in mMking kiiM work a /^it Mn4 not giring in to ta^ix 
whimM - ti^ey're not aiiraye right'. 

Offendere wore "^annetf out' for e while or if no one owned up to 
demege then the club wee cloeed for repeire. The^e wee ^rough 
justice'. The youth leeder wee etronger then any member ee the arm 
wreetling conteete during all night aeeei^ne elweye proved* Hie 
principle of "no fMwouritiMm' could leed to rough tackling during e 
footbell match followed by judgemente like "tAat'e for when l didn't 
esteh you at it on Thuredeg!' 

Two undergreduete etudente who ep^ t e fortnight obeerving the moode 
of the Bunker noted: 

"Mere were plenty of grousee ebout his being too etriet but the 
generel eoneenMuM wee ttet the Bunker depended upon hie leeder^ 
ehip. ThiM wee ewen notieeeble when he ween^t there - suggest^ 
ing thet goung people reellg wanted to be led end guided ewen if 
thegwere eomewhet reluetent to eeg mo'. 2 

The leeder'e wey of helping membere "sort things out' wee inveriebly 
through ectiont the mini 'bue juet eppeered one dey deepite "County 
Policy on purcheeing procedure". There were vieite to other clube, 
end being hoete ir return. The Bunker wee getting e reputetion for 
heving e go et enythi reft recee ecroee the "te«",» cKerity 
etunte like puehing e beth to 'Skeggy' or pool merethone end being 
e club open ell week thet you did not heve to pey to go in* 

The Bunker, then, in the evening wee juet like eny other youth club 
but with no entrence fee.' A pert-time worker end locel poetmen 

•King^M Mill Meeerwoir. ^ /% r\ 
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put it thi9 vtyt 

^The Buni'er is not ju»t used for youth, Wii follow the whole Sutton 
Centre ethos on use by the community snd this is reflected in 
the informslity of the Bunker. We sre perhsps unique in the 
sense thmt we hsre no members in the true mesning. There ^re 
no subscriptions , the club snd fseilities csn be used by snybody.^ 
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A PARTY of pupils and leaders 
from Sutton Centre saw the old year 
out and the new ye-»r in v ith a 
whistlestoo tour and ascent of 
Brifr.in's tnree highest peaks — a 
total climb of m re than 11,000 feet 
in Arctic conditions at the 
weekend 

The challenge for six upper 
school pupils, along with a member 
of the Shireoaks Youth Centre, near 
Worksop, was laid down by Sutton, 
fentre head Stewart Wilson and 
>outh tutor John Clayton, and was 
completed with amazing speed and 
smoothness, considering the terri- 
ble weather and cramped ccndi- 
ti./ns of travelling nine to a Land 
Rover 

FIRST, SNOWDON 

The expedition began at6 a m. on 
New Year's Eve .when the party 
headed wost to negotiate the icy 
slojius of Snowdon, This they 
accomplished in about three and a 
halfhours, and with hardly a pause 
for breath, they were back into the 
Laii(! Rover and travelling north to 
the I^kc District 

At midnight, while most peiple 
were toast g the New Year, the 
lads — Pai Velch. Steven Orre!l. 
Colin Coupe. David Richardsor., 
John Greasley and Andrew Wilson, 
all aged 10 or 16 — along with Alan 
Sanders from Shireoaks and their 
t\io leaders, were tucking into a 
special stew prepared by John 
Clayton, wrapped up in the;r sleep- 
ing bags in tents at the foot of 
ScafelU England's highest moun* 
tain. 

The ascent next morniitg was car- 
O i out in 1 biting blizzard and at 
es the climbers were up to their 
!es in snow. But they were well 
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prepared, with an ice axe proving to 
be a handy implement. The down- 
ward trek was made by means of a 

•spow traverse — a sideways move- 
ment finding a practi'^al way down 
round precipices. 

The 4,406 foot Ben Nevis was their 
last target, and, like Snowdon, the 
weather was cold but fine and 
clear, offering magnificent views 
from the summit, panoramas which 
Stewart Wilson believes will 

'remain in the boys' minds for the 
rest of their lives. 

CHAMPAGNE! 

The descent down Ben Nevis was 
made m spectacular fashior., sere- 
eirg 2,000 feet in 20 minutes and 
then cracking open a bottle of 
ch a mpagne to celebrate the 
expedition's success 

Home was the next destination, 
and ^iter a total journey of more 
than 1.000 miles in under 70 hours, 
the party were backin Sutton at2.30 
a m. on January 3 

The idea evolved at a meeting of 
the Breakfast Club, one of the 
cenire'b schooi/sociai gioups. 
wh re Stewart Wilson expressed 
his keenness to continue a habit to 
which he had been accustomed at 
other schools of undertaking a 
mammoth walk around New Year. 

The boys were interested and 
began a series of training routines 
— eariy morning runs and a climb 
up Kinder Scuui to get them fit 
enough for the assignment 

The head had nothing but j>raise 
for the lads on the*'' return. 
"Although they met with Uxir.:^ 
conditions, with ice in their tents 
and frozen boots and gas cylinders, 
there was not a singla complaint,** 

jaii 



^Membership** came through 
being a regular, growing 
up vith the rest, doing 
choree and joining eventa 
and expeditiona. Having to 
claim memberahip and be 
accepted puta the onua upon 
young people rather than upon 
the leadera. John Clayton*a 
view of leaderahip was the 
commitment to organiae and 
make thinge happen* He 
t.. ought that ^young people 
ought to do things thst are 
difficult , eren dangerous at 
times^. The club waa a place 
for young people in which ita 
members were to take reaponei- 
bility; a reating place 
between the laat and the next 
adventure. The leader end part- 
time ataff had to cope with 
the Bunker's expoaed poaition 
and the jerky teneion held by 
a place full of young people. 
Although members never heard 
his spiritsd defence of 
youthfulnessi he took the 
lesd in dsfsnding the members* 
actions as well ss finding 
waya of dealing with them* 

Mick Gillott epoke for all 
part-timera when he aaid:- 

**lfe are not in the idesl 
position reslly, being 
so open to the public 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H to ImMimra mm hMrmleMM 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H botMM^plM9 lookM frriblM 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H to Mn^one on the 

^^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I^H cour««^ oii« tbm wm^m 

^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H will fmpmr ttMir futurx^ 
^^■^^^^^^^^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 kMbMTimur. tbiM SummMr 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^^^H if« tbM Bunkmr 

^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H iet our own kidM 4o 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H r«-tfecor«tiii7. ThiM 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^^^^^^^^^^H #rorctf r«ry popular 
^^^^^^^^^^^^■^^^■^^^^^^^^^^H tli« Aitftf to 

^^^^^^^■^^^^^^^^^K^^^^^^^^^^H respect tlie tMhriv thm 

illl^llliHH^^HHIIHHHIIIHHHHHH ' 

Horieplay outside the Bunker members themielvee vere 

getting older. The Bunker had recruited a generation of teenagera vhen 
it opened and they vere quite hoetile to tvelve*year*olda "neaaiii? 
a^out Oil thm pool tMble^. There vae a claah of culturea within the 
young themselves. The young kids vere boiateroua but eeemed to be 
very eaay to control and alvaya eager to do joba for the youth vorkera. 

A aurvt^y of fifty Bunker members was msde during the eveninge of Msy 
1977. Over s third vsre in employfi.ent , a third vere Sutton Centre 
pupile and the rest attsnded Sutton'a other aecondary schools. The 
Sutton Centre pupils said that their ususl number of evening visits 
esch vssk vss three» vhilst for ths others the moat popular number of 
evening visits psr vsek vss five. Those intervieved ssid thst the 
Bunker vss important to them becsuse there vss no chsrge for entry, 
they could come and v;;,o sll evening and there vss no preasurs to buy 
drinks or foodstuffs (svsn though slmost sll did buy somsthing esch 
night ) . 

The Bunker vss a town centre club whose approach was consistent with 
its Sutton Centre locstion. It was in the Bunker, in fact, thjt 
the ^ethos^ of Sutton Centre was diacussed by member of stsff who 
mst st dinner time. Quite unconsciously Centre stsff wsrs mirror- 
ing ths Fsssibility Study's authora* msstinga in ths Portland Square 
Wimpy Bar just five yesrs prsviously. But whst wss thia "etlios^ to 
wh :h thsy referred? By^ethos* they did not mesn "aims* but whst we 
st&id for, whst ahould bs possible here end whst wa have a r.^ ht to 
expect from esch other. Thoae who apoke of ethoa implied that they 
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could take the reasibility Study's aims for granted. The Bunker 
members had taken the aims for granted» they had achieved a solid- 
arity with each other without projecting a hostility to the shoppers 
and staff who used their club as if it were an ordinsry csfA* Mick 
Gillott*s concluding corrments touch upon both points; 

^It is Mmmzing to feel the mttrosphere of bow the snmck bar trade 
is accepted in such a bustling youthful place* The word casual 
suma up the comings and goings very well b*it there also exists 
a tremendous bond which can . ^ ibest illustrated by the reaction 
of the Bunker when a member was tragically killed in a motorcycle 
accident* Almost everyone 'chipped in' to buy a wreath and over 
sixty members attended the funeral* Bis mother later said that 
she never Knew he had so many friends* ' ^ 



The Teachers' Centre . 

Two floors above the Bunker wss the floor shared between the Teachers' 
Centre and Communications and Resources. The Teachers' Centre hsd 
one of the biggest rooms; so big in fact that a dividing screen 
allowed for two functions to take place at the same time. The whole 
room was multi-uss. There were boxes of resources along one wall, 
regularly changed displsys of school work and equipment for preparing 
materials in the corner closest to the Warden's Office. The outer 
edges were quite distinctivs. The chairs and tables tocrards the 
middle formed two large circles of 20 chairs each and the Warden placed 
no restrictions on who used them. Her phrsse was "as ion? as you tell 
me first, pet'* 

In trutht the Teachers' Centre was much more convenient for Centre 
staff tf'an it was for the teachers of Ashfisld district. The teachers 
had to find the area first. C. & R. had prepared a mao of the Centre 
to date but even then Block iB'^required navigational skills. Block 38 
wss the bearing on which the many voluntary activities depended for 
their smooth functioning. Even with a map teachers from all over 
Aahfield (and who often liv^d yet further away) usually had trouble in 
finding their own centre. It waa only distinctive from within. All 
the samst their prime time of 4.30 to 6.30 was sn slmost gusrsntsed 
quiet period. This Isft ths Teschers' Csntrs free during the day 

* Bunker and Careers on the ground floor, P. ^ R, on the first end 
all Adult Education offices with Teachers' Centre on the third flLor 
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for all manner of claaaest meatingai aeminara and social gatherings* 
It could aerve aa a staff room for each head's staff without ever 
having "a staff room atmoMphete*. This^ in the Warden's vords, 
vaa "ifhat ire are liere for*. In returni Teachers' Courses Ister 
in the evening spresd sll over the Block 36 top Adult Educ, floor or 
the school as a whole* Almost every head was in the Warden's debt 
for having used "/ler apace' more than she had used theirs. Soms- 
tinea psopls made up for thia by helping tbi Warden transport her 
equipment up or down the atairs. The Warden was among the first 
to discovsr thst you could not psrk closs snough to ths msin 
sntrsncst thst ths trollsys caught ths doors and that the lift 
waa temperamental • 

She looked on the ground floor access of Nottingham Teachers* Centre 
with envy* As there was no staff room ss such she seemed to accept 
providing s staff room or adult teaching apace for any head who 
aaked. Whatever the activity it atill had to be underatood that 
teachera had a guaranteed right of acceaa at all times. Ths 
caaual uaars had priority ovsr ths schsdulsd functions and the 
Block had to be open for them. The combined effect of the Teachera 
Centre and C. & on top and the Bunker below waa to bring a 
6 day and 6 evening week to Block 3B. Put another way the Teachers 
Centre helped to keep this "part of the school' open out of school 
tims. (See Appendix IB: Teachers' Centre Log: Spring Term 1977). 



Adult Literscy » 

The third small part in block 3B to require open and free access 
for its volunteers^ part-timsrs and clienta was Adult Literscy. 
This sctivityt it may bs remembered^ had begun in the school snd 
grown so largs that the organiaer became a part-time Local Adult 
Education employee* The band of volunteera had grown to 32 and 
the clienta numbered 182 by December 1976. The atyle waa changing 
quite dramatically too. At firat being an adult illiterate was 
thought to be s disgrace and so ths client would need one to one 
tuition with somsons thsir own ags and occupation who would go 
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to their house under cover cf darknees. This image did not appeal 
to the Supervisor and nor did it fit in with being at Sutton Centr'^« 
Inatead one fair-sized cloaed room was turned into a grotto o^ 
resources and adulta were groupe^ together in be taught out in the 
open apaces wherever possible. The clients were not unhappy to go 
publiCt they were rarel) socially irr ^uate and often had akilled 
jobs* They were cheerfuli always doing favours "in return'' for the 
free service and keen on social functiona. The Superviaor would 
encourpge older pupils end miners on their way to the University/U. E. A • 
day release course. Her regula* j could do a Mode III C.S.E. in 
English which she had deviaed. There was adult literacy each week- 
day evening and a tutora* tra.^ning course in the Teachers' Centre on 
Monaay ev^r'ng. All the same Adult Literacy waa officially just 
twelve houra of the Supervisor's timsi no payment by the students 
and had d'^veloped after the Feasibility Study's allocation of apace. 
But at Sutton Centre active participation was nine points of the law 
ar J possession but a tenth. The town centre location and 

people coming for all kinds of reasons undoubtedly helped Adult Lit- 
eracy. But so did the encouragement of other parte giving way as 
it became the main evening activity on the Adult Education floor. 
Oeepite continuous uncertainly about government policy and Local 
Authority funding the voluntary tutors pushed ahead with a broad 
baaic skills spproach that combined elementary reading with element- 
ary mathematics. 



Local Adult Education , 

The Principal had a three pronged policy. Ten schoolSi halla and 
library rooma throughout the town took classes to people's immediate 
neighbourhoods c He called neighbourhoods his csrpet-slipper 
catchment areas. Two part-time principala viaited theae out-stations 
but apart from that the tutora ran their keep-fit and domeatic akills 
claases in a lime honoured fashion. Over 2|000 people were served 
without ever seeing Sutton 'Centre. Next thert were the day time and 
evening classes at the Centre which were either the ^hread and butter" 
variety for thoae living locally or thoae uaing Home Management ^ 
Technical Studies and Languages equipment. (Sp9 Appendix 19). For 
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both these kinds of clssses 
there needed to be a minimun) 
regietrstion of tvelve people vho 
paid et e rate of 35p« per session. 
In recognition of shift-work though, 
it as possible to Just pay in ad- 
vance for those classes vhich 
could be atteniied. The principle 
was to become a class member it>y 
registration and payment in 
edvance unless a 'enior citizen. 



The creation of an exception for sf ior citizens 
had both its cause snd its effect. Sutton had 
more than 14% of its total population aged 65 
and over (3% higher than the national average). 
The effect was for Adult Education to become 
in part a social service. Ih*: Lunch Clubs 
were all senior citizens who brought their 
uwn frod and then Ct'^oked anc^ ate together. 
Indeed day time clasbss were wholly for senior 
citizens. 



A blossoming 
business... 



MRS. JANET PEARSON is a person who believes j 
in making her creative talents pay. People she i 
•meets have been so iu^oressed with her flower^ 
arrangements that she has opened a shop to cope | 
with all the orders she get«. 



Mrs. Pearson, chairman | 
of Ashfield Flower Club., 
and a member of the 
National Association of I 
Flower Arrangers, takes 
classes for Adult Educa- 
tion students at Sutton 
Cc tre. 

Here she haa coaxed the 
unwilling fingers of ber 
students to create all sorts 
of imaginative designs. 
Some of them were on! 
abow in last week's Arts 
and Crafta Exhibition, 
organised by Ashfield 
Ratepayers. 

And ahe is thinking of' 
branching out to take 
claases at BUdwortb and 
Rainworth too, in the 
autumn. 

She lives «n a cottage -^i 
Skegby, where she enjoys' 
gardeninf .ind tending 
: of te flowers she 
r* .nberdeH"^ 3. 



By extendinn th 
organiaer to' 
in t-^e t'' 



EVENING POCT 17,6.77. 



<ciple of exception the 
ies to every old people *& hon.e and block c flata 
Ashfiejd District Council's policy since the mid 

60*s had bsen to put up purpose 
built flatleta with a social/ 
recreation room on each council 
eatate and thus free council 
houaes for young families. Wovs* 
ment to Music -> an even tempo keep^i 
fit • took place at ieaat once a 
week at each home. 



All these claaaea were organiaed by op^ full-time Principal and a 
part-time secretary. The aaaumption was tha^ claasea were self- 
managing and made up of adulte more aenior in yeers ti'ian thoae 
attending the achool's 11th sessions. The more the social aervice 
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(mmssm. 



In co-operation with the Departnent of Diucation and Scit^n'^e 
the Adult Education Centre is doin^ e* T^erimental uork at Harlow %od 
Orthaepedic Hospital. 

The aim is two fold. To introduce .'^CT^ieral cl?sr;es to miiients 
and to prevent the interruption of (general educe ion at all levels 
and in any subject; of those v^ho have had to face a break in a course 
because of their adnission co hospital; this uill be clone by one to 
one tuition at the bedside. 

The dil'ficulty in the general classes is to fi: i a tine 'hit is 
freo of the many operative, nedical and t''3atpient c.^lls on tho patient. 
The number and nersomiel of uhe classes va^'ies from noetir'- to noetin^^ 
and no attenpt can be made to obtain educational -ore tog: ion. "he 
purpose is to introduce nat? ants to subjects end then send their nanes 
on to their home educational authority. It is difficult to i^ind a 
ran{^ of subjec^s that are suitable Lo a clian -in^* audience who a.7 ' 
pushed to the ciassrcon uith all the apparatus of troatnont around 
then. So far there has been a claas on ITlowej Arran^^enient ?.nd a series 
of Travel Talks. Next tern there will be a Chorol Group CMd a cItss 
on Ma]ce-up. Bearinr: in mind that Crrft uork is a )art of the p-^oiossional 
therapy provided by the hospital, then I shall ';elcone any :;u:.ye3ticns 
as to activities at this hospital. 

Portland Trainin^ Coliege is an old established or;;;.'^nisitioa for 
training jhe severely disabled to ^lin an mde ^cr.do.r.t e^'Jiioric life. 
The icolacion of the college anon^rst the voods on the A60 pal:ec the 
integration of .11 150 students uith che outr.i^^e '.'orld difricult and 
transport problems are obvious. 

I*, the Spring term on Thursday eveninr,'S they will be brcu ht lo 
Sutton Centre for a Cookery Class. On a Hon day evening there will be 
a Sx^imning Class at Sutton Baths. It is hor>ed to incor"-toratc a fev7 
students in a Jewellery Maliinf; Class and bhe teacher w^o ir talnnf?: the 
Halce-up class at the Hospital will after that class nove a few hunired 
yards doT-m the road to the Colle^ and repeat her uork. 

Both projects are an cxcitin'^ and a worthwhile e::ten:iioa of 
Adult Education. 

I shall be willii.7 to discuss then Wj.i;h any zirif nenbe^-s '.f'lo 
are interested. Philir) Tumbull :^di:iunds 



WMB emphaai8ed the lesr. the competition. The self-irianaging aspect 
end the right to atterd through payment or exception made I.E. A. 
claaaea ea openly acceeeible ae they could be given financial con- 
atrainta. Nevertheless, there waa a thread in the service which 
rendered the client a customer snd tlie provision s cafeteria of 
standard ^•re. I.E. A. claaaea had fixed times snd no cssusl or 
spontaneoua events. They nnly required specs gLirsntees st sst 
timeSf usually alongsids school daytims or 11th s&ssiona. Thsy 
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reinforced the need to be open outside traditional hours but only to 
Che extent of their prospoctus. The imrlicat^on of this confirms 
the Feasibility Study's suspicions thst membership and paymtinc effsct 
feve^ (jusrsntses for the public than doea open acceas. A proapsctus 
which saya vhsn s building should be opsn also ioipliss thst st other 
times it sill bs closed - even to thoss vho srs in positions of res* 
ponsibility when it is open. The existence of the Adult Educstion 
floor betvesn ths Teschers' Centre and the 3unker could hsve helped 
the ssrvice tovs^ds its ovn informal, cssual activities * but only 
if th* finsncing of membership vsre sltered to membership cf the 
Centre nt large shich contributed to such adult sducation provision. 
This stsp, ths vsry nsxt step, simply could not be tsken although 
the Principal argued thst it should snd it had been taken elsewhere. 
Although he t^anted to develop new approachea to adult education and 
was spurred by ths success of nth ssssions* he could not do so. 



Workers' Educstional Asaociation . 

In one of the amalleat officea on the Adult Education floor there 

were the Univeraity Ex«-'-a Mural Tutor, the W.E.A. Area Organieer, 

a part-tisie sscrs^ary and ths pigeon hole for the W.L.A.'s Tutor 

to the Mining Industry. It wss indeed fortunate that for ec long 

there had been close links in ths Nottinghamshire Region between 
the University and ths W.E.A. 



r 

f 



The Ares Orgsnissr wse rssponsible for courses to the North and Weat 
of Nottingham City. Membership )f a claaa led to membership of a 
local asaociation. It waa the association that proposed which 
couraea would take place and the Area Organiaer'a job to find people 
to teach them. The general criticiam often mace waa that middle 
class recreational interests (music, srt spprsciation and near pro- 
feaaional hobbiea like Geology) came to dominate. The Area Organ- 
iaer let as3ociationa determine their own complexion and concentrated 
hie energies on Tradea' ^nion Training, Health and Safety at Work 
and Shop Stewarda* Couraea. In thia way ths Sutton branch associs- 
tioi msmbsrs visited the office but hsd littls idss of the Centre's 
scope. So much of the organiaer'a time was spent nsgotisting dsy 
relesss - psrticulsrly with ths frsgmented hosisry smploysrs - thst 
his hsnds wore full of delicsts dssla. The W.E.A. turned to using 
libraries sa they did in so msny ether srsss with the exception of 
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Husic Appreciation in the Music Block. Membere of the eseociation 
simply did not consider beina members of Sutton Centre vhil^t work 
people on intensive courses «nd weekend schools fleetingly filled 
the floor either as representst ivea of their vorkplac3 or their 
union *^d usually as repressntat ivss of both. In ths cess of the 
W.E.A. memberphip sctually csst a kind of myop;.a vhilat work people 
could be brought together in large numbers wherever conditions psr- 
mitted* And then being in the middle of the region and middle of 
the town waa most convenient. So msny unions used the Devonshirs 
Suite for gatherings already that many paid officiala could awitch 
to autopilot when Sutton was the venue. The o«<ly trouble was thsy 
oftsn went automatically to the Devonshire Suite firrtl 

The University Delegacy for Extra Mural Studies . 

Until Sutton Centre opened the two yeor day release course for miners, 
both face-workera and deputies, had been held in Nottingham. Men from 
the North and West had driven long diatancea as courss msmbsrs came 
from all over the Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire coalfielda. Holding 
the courae at Sutton Centre brought the course clossr to thsm. Univsr- 
sity tutors cams out from the campus to tefcch them (31 1st. yeara and 
23 2nd. years). Ths competition to get on the courae waa strong. It 
was a working-day off thinking, sr^uing and writing about the industry, its 
economy and politics. A closed lecture room with a roller blackboard, 
tablea in a boardroom arrangement and ashtraya of tobacco cana all poin- 
ted to the style. Membership of the course was meir.bership of the clsas, 
arguing with lecturers and each other. Every candidate for a union 
position always listed the courses he had attended. The courss was a 
route of direct access into trades unions for adult sducstors and a 
stspping stone to full-tims union positions or full-time sducation for 
work peopls. Both are very serious mattsrs indssd. The clossd room 
hslpsd to procure "privacy* ss well as produce intensity. 

Between them, the W.E.A. Tutor for the mining industry and the Univer- 
sity Reaident Tutor, they interviewed studsnts, had debatea on the 
curriculum and dealt with the induatry'a officials, in time the course 
Ird to s Saturday Conference and a fortnightly wssksnd class on the 
"British Economy and Society since 1945" for the 12 to 14 really serioua 
"stutfe/ita*. The univerairy imported its styls and protsctsd the devel- 
opment of its clisnLs. 
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The University Reeident Tutor was therefore the immedinte connection 
with higher and further education. On the same floor a**client "could » 
in timet go from adult literacy to L.E.A. claaeea to a University 
class. The latter vas ponaible aimply because the Resident Tutor 
supported a school initiative with specialist staff. Stewart Wilaon 
had vented an open 'A* level, Humanitiee and Sciencea for aixth 
formers and adults equally. But in 1976 thers were but two sixth 
formers and the reeponee to an advertiaament for 'A' levela vae much 
larger than expected. The Resident Tutor sgreed to pilot four couraest 
'Sociology' t 'Psychology', 'Economica' and 'Economic end Social 
Hiatory'. Once again the Teachers' Centre vas used (for tvo couraea 
vith the room divided) ae veil as the closed "miners' room' and an 
ar^a in Literat* re and Drama, Stevart Wilaon intervieved every 
proirpective student and aupplied part-time tutora vith a pen-portrait 
of their intereets. It vas the first tims Sutton had seen serious 
or scholarly courses. And such vork, both day and evening brought 
the need for quiet study snd concentration. There vas almost bound 
to be conflict vith C, & R, above during the day and the Bunker beneath 
'uriny the evening. The very fact of holding classes clone to the 
y.E.A./Univereity office could be read as an uncertainty in relation 
to the Centre. aa a vhole. Strictly epeaking a Univeraity ia not 
supposed to tssch *A' levele and the crurses had to be described 
as ''Introductions to..,.". The lov profile given to ths courees 
and their clients vas» therefore, a combination of the characteristic 
style of Uniwereity vork and a practical defence until the echool or 
L.E.A. Adult Education could take over the activity. The Reeident 
Tutor aatiafied himself in much the eame vay sa had the W.E.A. Are« 
Organiser. The course members vere mostly from the manual and 
clerical gradee. The Resident Tutor vas prepared to take rieks 
in favour of vorking claab adult education.^ In fact, that vaa hie 
interpretation of the purpoae of Sutton Centre. He injected e 
political purpoae into the Univeraity *a role and found ample aupport 
in the Feaeibility Study s aims. In s vsythe ^politiCM of the 
cmtchmmnt area* - vhom do ve serve - became "ooiitics for the 
GMtchment area* - hov can the politice of the area be beat informed? 
No other part of the Centre was ever so intentionally explicit. 
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The Diy Centre t 

The full title of the Social Service provision was the High Pavement 

Centre for the Physically Handicapped and Elderly. Sutton Day 

Centre^ tne logical choice, vaa uaed by the Psychiatric Day Centre 

at nearby King's Mill Hospital. The Day Centra, aa it vaa usually 
known by inaiderat took its nana from facing» not the market place, 
but Sutton*a only stretch of dual carriegevay* 



The ^members^ vere of two kinda 
and in precise proportioned The 
whole of Ashfield'a registered 
phyaically ha icapped were eli- 
gible to apply for memberahip. 
They did thia through medical 
referrala and a report from the 
Area Occupational Therapiat. 
There waa competition, then, 
between the handicapped (and their G.P«a.)sa placea were limited 
and a place meant transportation on two days a week. In no way 
could all of Aahfield'a disabled be accommodated if either the 
available transport or the purpose-built sress or the psid-stp^f were 
usbd aa criteria. There waa, therefore, politica in where r .e 
came from, the caae made for them and how many registered Oi jled 
came to make up the 15% of attendera. 



The remaining quarter were atebalant 
•Iderly who found their own way 
but who vere alao accorded member 
ststuSi By implicstion there was no 
drop-in facility at all but a few 
ambulant diaabled crossed the two 
cstei^jries and attended dally. 
Nevertheleas, they were counted as 
psrt of the 75^. What the wo'd 
"member' mea it here v^as a pcraon 
admitted to facilitiea, effectively 
to the privilege of csre • The 
contraat between the Bunker and the 
Day Centre waa therefore not the 
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obvious one of young or old people but the significance of 
strangera, "Visitors to the Day Centre were welcome" and 
yet it «ss the idea of being a visitor that felt strange at 
Sutton Centre (See Appendix 20). 

Membership of the Day Centre changed. Death, aevere deter- 
ioration, hospitaliaation all occurred each year. At least 
in part reaponse then, the Day Centre followed the aeasons 
and carried members forwsrd through the traditional festivals 
of Harveat Suppers, Christmas tares, East Bonnet Parades, 
Strawberry teas and summer holidays (See Appendix 21). Craft 
rooms in woodwork, pottery and needlework sll had their regu- 
lara who would be r '-t articles for the next aeasonal aale 
of work. 

The craft assistants stuoied what membera could do and often 
assembled an informal production line based upon ;i wheelchair- 
bound sewing fslt pieces snd passing them to a blind peraon 
for the cotton stuffing to m«:.0 a child'a toy. One such line 
had aix people round the table together. 

Pottery and woodwork reached up to the 
standard of the gifted instructors. 
Thsir creations gave members targets 
to go for. Gn mos^ daya (nembera 
went straight to "their places' and 
atayed there apart from lunch. There 
were rcutinea to the day and the week; 
men on the billiards and a gane of 
bingo in the afternoon, tea from the 
trolley and sweets at wholeaale prices. 
The biggest group wss the blind who knew 
the voices of all Ihe ''rhariictery"' . 
The banter was continuous as often all 
the people had in common waa their age 
or degree of diaability. All kinda of 
re3.igiou8, political and aexual divi- 
aiona were maintainad throughout the day. The ataff retreated 
together to the aecretary^a office twice a day only to be 
disturbed by the toilet bell ringing. Generally apeaking they 
wanted a ataff room more than anything elae. (Later they would 
-e able to uae the common ataff ^oom). 
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When member* went out into the rest of the building or to other 
places they did so vith sssistance end as members of the Dsy 
Centre. Members .i*. out on trips and visiting performers 
brought in light entertsinment • Visiting performers included 
mobile theatres, locsl drsms groups, musicians snd dramatists 
from t-he school. Members of the staff Wei*? voluntary entertainera 
too. The Day Centre trips included tripa to the theatre, 
Chriatmas shopping and a major event, namely th'5 Group holiday 
for one veek. There vaa an Annual Dance at Sutton*a Devon* 
ahire Suite which many other Centre ataff alan attended. The 
Christmss Msrket vss s msjor f und->r8ising 
event vhose proceeds vent tovsrds tl 
group holidsy* The Dsy Centre fie 
a stall at the School's Summer Fete 

The School gave some of its tutor's 
time for srchery snd the plsying of 
other games. This led, in turn, to 
inter-centre indoor gsnes being 
played againat other Day Centrea. 

Pupils took Day Centre membera to a 
from their lunch in the Ploughmana 
Area and pupila on Community Servic 
helped in the Day Centre^ 

Day Centre Dance 
A f3« membera had begun to attend achool and adult education 
claases. A very gradual procesa of integration was underway 
vith the Day Centre gaining a lot of aupport and little stepa 
outside its confines being tsken by individual members. In 
this way ^the inner tranquility was preserred' • 

As with the Bunker the atmoaphere became more diatinctive 
in the eveninga. The Drama Club, led by a achool tutor, 
met on Monday and Wedneaday evenings. On Tueaday there was 
a woodwork claaa with a email group of devoteea. The 
Thuraday Club waa a 50/50 club; able bodied relativea often 
accompanied diaabled peoplt. The drivera were all volunt- 
eers. Friday evening was P.H.A.B. Club. The day-time 
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DAY CENTRE 



On May 5th a party of forty Day Centre members left for a week's 
holiday at the Palace Hotel, Ostend. The week was an enormous 
success and included a visit to Holland and a riotous evening spent 
in a night club in Brussells. 

Ken Vardy has started a fishing club for Day Centre members. The 
members - two of whom are chair-bound have fished the Trent at 
Stoke Bardolph and have managed to actually catch fish they tell us*. 

Terry Quinby has managed to enlist a number o^ volunteers from the 
Day Centre to start a Sailing Club. The club, which will meet every 
Wednesday, wil*! begin ^ailing seriously in the Autumn term. 



STRAWBERRY TEAS 
STRIPTEASE 




The whole notion of a strawberry tea might conjure 
up images of genteel summer afternoons on the croquet 
lawn to you, but to about fifty members of The Day 
Centre it has come to mean something interestingly 
Different. On 20th July, before the traditional dishes 
of strawberries and cream were handed out, members 
of The Centre Staff entertained the party-goers with 
a series of sketches and songs - culminating in a 
hilan'ous "mock" {we should hasten to add) Striptease 
show by Irene and Cheryl - two care attendants in the 
Centre. 
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members would have 
been agog if they had 
seen the diaco and 
darkened areaa in their 
lounge area. In thia 
reapect the * ethos* 
had again been peraua- 
aive. The Day Centre 
vaa uaed by cluba con- 
cerned vit'h a commit- 
ment to the handicapped. 
Aa in the day time thoae 
who attended were expec- 
ted to be members and 
their leadera to be 
reaponaible peraona. If 



Wheeling a!ong! 
Ralph shows 
his skill 




Furniture change round tim« In the 
dolls caravan which was madt by 
physically handicapped Kirfcby 
man, Mr. Ralph V^.ison ot Chestnut 
Avenue, at Sutton Centre, and will 
be one of the prizes in a competi- 



tion at a social •voning at the 
Oenman s Head Hotel the pro- 
ceeds ot which wtll go towards buy- 
ing sports wheelchairs for the Sut- 
ton Physically Handicapped and 
Able bodted Club Mfp 1410/13 



NOTTS^ rnEZ PRESS 1^.3.77 . 
a place vaa not a drop-in facility in the day it did not become 
one in the evening either. 



All this and ita »>wn Social Servicea Committee and League of 
Friends led to an independence within Sutton Centre and to 
a gradual breaching by more sturdily independent members. 
The dilemma could well have been why go to all the effort 
to be a member of the Day Centre only to wsnder elsewhere 
on arrival? Remaining in the Day Centre raa, at least in 
part, a retention of the right of memberahip which made the 
area full to ita allotted capacity. For the time being 
th)ugh, ths ahecr quality of the handicrafts, the regular 
recurrence of seaaonal celebrationa and the warmth and 
comfort may well have been all that most members wanted 
or councillors and officiala expected. Other parte of the 
Centre hoped to nurture the email developments of initia- 
tive and co-operation to reinforce the moments of radicalism 
until they , too , oecame regular rout inea and there had been 
aome progreas. 
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The Ciraers Service, 

The Cereeri Office was a aelf- cor.tained group of offices backing 
onto the Bunker. Juat a four inch wall aeparated the officers 
fro« a amill hoat of their clienta and they were juat beneath one 
of the mijor achoola which they aerviced. But neither of these 
proximities vere interpreted aa an sdvantage. The officer con- 
cerned VBS openly st odds with th^ school and its C.S.E.^a policy. 
Further he did not viah to be accuaed of fsvouritism. Finally 
the Personal Relstior:ship*s Course vaa offering a lot of careera* 
advice anJ vork experience aa a auapended veek option for fourth 
year pupila. 

The of^ice kept office houre and no more. Careera talks were 
aom^timsa held in the Teachers* Centre. Photocopying waa taken 
by clerka to C. & R. and tie aecond officer attended the Centre 
Co-ordinating Conmittee meetinga. 

The Careera Officer waa againat his location and what waa happening 
within it. He queatiuned the implicationa for hia catchment ««rea 
of being at one particular achool. It waa hia own memberahip 
of Sutton Centre that he doubted. The School's tutora prickled, 
sought to aupply more information and then avoided contact. The 
claah of atylea wbj contained and remained at & restrained level 
juat becauae the Careera Office waa entirely aeparate and becauae 
the Centre continued to meet the Careera Office's periodic needa 
for a meeting place and for photocopies. No part ever asked to 
••use* the Careers Office. 

This does pose the dilemma of centralioing services which are common 
to more th^n one school yet set on the site of a single school. In 
their catch-all efforta for the idea of centrality had the planners 
not included some inherently incompatible parts? The Careers Officer 
hsd been placed in a dilemma by two architectural decisions, the first 
to include his office in the building and the second to make it auch 
an integral part. 
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CHAPfER THIRTEEN: 



THE RECREATION SECTIOV, 



••There is no success where there is no possibility of failure, 
no art without the resistance of the medium'. 

Raymond Chandler * 

Sutton Centre was the Tarst joant-use scheme in Ashfield. That 
IS the Centre was the first piece of property-sharing between 
the County Education Department and Ashfield District Council. 
Ashfield did not have a Leisure Services Department in being: 
the closest existing administrative body was responsible for 
parks; bowling greens; the baths and public lettings of halls. 
These responsibilities were e few among many in the Engineer and 
Surveyor's Departppnt which had grown rapidly in the 1960's 
With the Iclewells Centre development. The Oepcrt'^ental view 
had never been r uch jn ♦'a^/our of the plans or the property arranqe- 
("ents; it preferred a comr.crciel partnennip - shop..ing and 
leisure for example - with sole separate ownership of each. The 
Town CleiW, "r. Walter Laughton had carried the day for Sutton 
Centre. It was Walter Laughton's ready agreement and quick 
calling of reetings which had kept the pace up during the plan- 
ning stages. 

^r. Laughton was close to retirement. Recreation would be in its 
infancy in r»phfield but introducei on a spectacular scale and 
lodged in a d'jpar trrent which had n been noted for its enthusiasm 
for this particular capital project. After Walter Laughton retired 
in April 1974 a rift opened between the two authorities. Cordial 
relations were a ca|ualty of local gn»*ernment -eoi ganisat ion . 
Nevertheless, construction of the sports facilities continued 
despite set-backs due to materials shortages. 

County Council officials had built up an understL Jing oT what 
recreation meant in joint-use schemes. It was a term which connected 
sport to leisi're. Sport was the active playing of competitive games 
whilst leisure included dances, concert*, exhibitions and conferences. 
In fart, leisure n.e^nt most any piiblic gathering taking place in 
weatherproof surroundings. There was no restriction on what could 
be provided. The difference came fro^ sport depending upon parti- 
cular facilities and leisure requiring promotion. Both were possible 
but they called for a variation in approach. 
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At other joint-use 



centres sport had become the staple diet which was often suspended 
for special events* The events msde more money and drew in a 
different clientele. Recreation was a kind of pivot which balanced 
the interests of sportspeople and people in general. And so a 
Recreation Manager would be rasponaible for both encouraging regular 
play and putting on occasions of a more informal kind. At Sutton 
Centre the Recreation Manager would have more apace and scope than 
anywhere elae in the county. 

Recreation Managementt too, waa in its infancy. A compariaon could 
be drawn between Peraonnel Management juat after the Second World 
War and Recreation Management in the early 1970"8, For juat after 
the war ex-officera, particularly from the Navy, found work in 
Peraonnel Management becauae they had been ^goou nit^ nen*. There 
were no training schcmea or degrees and diplomaa ao Peraonnel 
Managers were recruited from the akill "next door*. Recreation 
Managers were part of a similar pattern. Many Recreation Managrra 
were coming from the ranka of achool aporta teachera. On the face 
of it this could be a good thing. Sports teachera have training in 
dealing with young people. Recreation Management could benefit from 
"^im^orting" akilla at no cost. 

In 1974, Ken Hsrlow, the head of sports at the Dukeries Compre- 
hensive School in Nottinghamshire (the very school whose photo- 
graphs were used to illustrate the Feasibility Study) was sppointed 
Recreation Manager. He visited other sports centres. He becamo 
very active in the rapidly growing Associstion of Recreation 
Managers. He drew up his staffing requirements. And he made it 
p^ainto one and all that he waa going to manage a section one dsy. 
There itss considerable support for such a view to be drawn from 
one reading of the Feasibility Study snd especially the revised 
version of the diagram which outlined his position. He introduced 
the phase ^section managers" to describe youth leader and head- 
master alike, thua reinforcing his own self-estimate. He waa not 
to know then that hia temporary state of having neither buildinga 
nor ataff %aB to last for nearly another three yeara. 

Some pointa of real difference between the needs of County and the 
[/^"strict emerged. Both would pay a proportion of thn Recreation 
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Staff's salaries. The agreed bas.s was 60% and A-'^r (by County 

and District). The manager's salary proportions vyere the reverse, 

subtly 8uppor**ing a division. The agreement c*^ ^ es upon Recreation 



they occurred) and then becoming a sel ^-managed JDC/at'on in the 
^ ^ningSf at weekends and during school holidays.* The District, 
therefore, had Rn entirely different catchment irea and a cor :5rcial 
issue to face. For the time being Sutton Centre would serve tite 
whole of Ashfield. It would need to reach out to all its ratepayers. 
When the people of Ashfield became paying members of the public 
their payments would offset the subsidy being made. There would 
be competition with commercial leisure services. The County needed 
the smooth functioning of school premises. The District needed 
th*? rough and tumble of revenue raising. The Recreation • anager 
would need to balance these two ne^ s year in and year out. 
There were two pipers calling two tunes: give the school what the> 
want and give the public wha hey want. The needs were different 
with the seeds of conflict over costs and charges. 

Evan in 1974, though, developments had taken place which made 
Sutton Centra multi-use rather than joint-use. There was a 
complexity »;hich went way beyond joint-ownership. But not every- 
thing had yet been agreed and paid for. 

All the structural work and most of the finishing wet«; completed 
by Easter 1976. The school efully moved in during its allotted 
periods. But the public did not. A dispute between thr Fngineer*s 
department and the County Architects was underway. Centre News 
carried a mildly provocative cover that Summer to the effprt of 
would the public be allowed in by September? (see following page) 
It would not. Centre Newp' September cover showed the outside 
of the ice-rink under a caption taken from Thomas Huqhes:- 

**Z«eisure is the right of every n.an and the privilege of the 
few. • 

Tutors had bean taking their groups to Nottingham Ice Rink in 
preparation. But now there waa a de" ock rather tnan a dead- 
lina^ Sutton Centre Users' Association gained 3,000 sii^istures 

♦ Apart from ensuring that the eccommodation waa available 
and in good ''rder, the Recreation Manager has no other role 
as far aa achool uae ia concerned. 



staff servicing the school during school-time 



t e public where 
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in t few dtya on petition aeking for the public to be allowed in. 
The Bowie Aeeocietion were having difficulty organising their 
League fixtures because thev did not know when the extr ' "i-^ka 
would be 8vai:'able* 

In October 1976 the re^aon for the diapute became known through the 
Preasi ^tbe joint-use of the Centre did not conform to the require' 
ments of building regulations The ^'fire^bteak' dispute was 

referred to higher authority. The leaders of ooth the County 
Council and the Diatrict Council asked the Secretary of State for 
the Environment to ''expedite his decision' . 

Baaically the argument repreaented a atruggle over propert * in one 
of the neateat waya possible, A school is said to be for ataff and 
pupila who are agile, or at leaat know their way around. So in the 
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event of a fire a achool does not take long to evacuatec Ihe public, 
thought can be new to the building or not capable of moving quickly* 
The fire break peri^«^ (chat ia how long walla and doors ahould with- 
atand flamea befor finally being burned through) ia much longer 
for public bulldin^a than ;or achoola. The expenaive converaion, 
required by law, would 'provw' the Sports Centre wrs for 
the publiCt (i.e. Diatrict) aa diatinct from the pupils (i.e. 
County). This struggle had not taken place anywhere alee in the 
County and there were Oietricta with two to four joint-uae build- 



hint of irritation over being anked to make o speedy acision 
on "the mass of conflicting snd ( upetiny evidence'. A decision 
did follow quickly within a month though; the ceiling panela had 
tc be removed and replaced and roam put between the achool and 
the aporta hall (between the panela and the floor above). The 
liai' of the achool • and by implication all other County Council 
activity - waa marked by ita doora to the Foyer. The map of Sutton 
Centre (aee over) had been divided in two. The effect on the 
Day Centre membere waa immediate: it waa no longer clnar th.it 
they eould go anywhere except into the Day Centre itaelf.^ 

K Jate waa aet for the ^^opening'. The b. lool had begun to be 
available in September 1973 and the Recreation Centre would be 
open to the public from 7th February 1977. Rejreation otaff had 
to be recruited: managera; supervisors; leisure attendanta; 
receptionieta and so on. The groundwork for recruitfp«nt had been 
completed earlier in the year. 

On 11th March 1976 the Education Policy Sub*Committee at County Hall 
had considered the document headed "Appendix to Agenda item number 4 
(3) (a)" and titled: "Joint .anagemenh Servicea Report on the 
propoeed ataffing requiremence for the joint-uae Sutton Centre". 
The Management Servicea of County and Diatrict Councils hsd worked 
together to propcae a ataffing structure. The aubstsntial text 
began :- 

"The objectiwet of the Sutton Centre are Mimed at achieving 
integration and community participation. • • ^The main Jims of 
this report are to attempt tc quantify the optimum number 
of staff and to suggest methods of operating common services'. 



ings. 



A cureful reading of the Hiniater*s atatament ev^ala a 
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Essentiilly the Joint report is concerned with natters of into- 
graticn rather than community participation. Indeed at this time 
participation vaa leas and leaa frequently referred to. It may 
be that participation vaa being deferred until all v 3 functioning 
properly. It is alao possible that the problema of pov^r aharing 
rare finally coming home to rooat. 

The report falla into tvo parts, for stsffing Recreation and manning 
the building. The furmer ia a matter of great detail and generoua 
calculations. The report's writers vere able to draw upon the 
tine and vievs of the Recreation Manager. They record:- 

^Mr. Barlow wms mlremcy in position as the Manager of the 
joint^use sports centre and has been able to proride 
invaluable ini %rmation which has been of immense assistance 
to the management services sections during the course of 
their investigationSm * 

This invaluabls information provided the basis of the staffing 
acructure. 

"To enable the Manager to concentra* on the broader aspects 
of operation policy, development of promotions , it will ^e 
necessary to provide support in the form of Assi tant M^na^jers 
ii those areas of specialisation. These typer jf specialised 
areas can be basically interpreted as follows 

Administrative Management. 

2. Management of activities 
involving th^ Sports Hall 
Activity Ar^as, Squash Court* 
and outdooi play areas* 



3. Management of Ice Rink 
Activities. 
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4» Management of Bowls HhII 
5. Management of Theatre. 



6* Managemt^nt of Licensed Bars 
etc. C tering. 



7. Management of Common Ser^ 
vicest i.e. cleaning, plant 
maintenance , building main^^ 
enance, caretaking and 
security. * 
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Thua rathar than thera ba ona man - ona job there ia a propoaal 
that thara ba ona man - ona taak. There ia no auggcation hare 
of *s Duty Hanager taking turna kahind the Brr vhen it*8 buayt 

every aeparate 
taak ia accorded 
a manager. 

Further, ninety- 
eight houra a veek 
are aaid to be 
required for manag- 
erial cover ""through- 
out the entire opera- 
tional parioda." 
Although it vaa indic- 
ated by the County 
Council 'a Education 
Department that they 
would not require iny 
THE BOWLS HALL BAR BEFORE FITTINGS ajaiatance f^om the 

Sporta Centre Staff 
for their perioda of uaage it vaa^ however, deairable to "enaure that the 
full managerial and auperviaory cover ia provided within theae areaa by 
the Sporta Centre ataff". Five Aaai&tant Recreation Managera vera pro- 
poaad vho voLid be engaged on a five-day thirty-seven hour «eek« Ther? 
would be a rota, too^ for evening and weekend work and overtime paid 
accordingly. 




The report continued: 

""••••fhen one considers the nunber oi people thst could be in the 
Sports Centre at any onm time during the pesk period versions, 
it becomes difficult to see hew one duty officer wou^d be jble 
to psy sufficient attention to Mil the sreas involving direct 
management controls and disciplines without tie assistance and 
support of line managements^ 

Unlike any other Sporta Centre in the county a tier of auperviaora were 
propoaad. Their firat duty would be to art tu liaiaon between Aaaiatant 
Rtcreation Managera and manual workera employed within the C^sntre. 



The Leiaure Atte.idanta are aaid to have three main areaa of reaponai- 

bilityt- 

o 134 
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!• The control of the Users at Entry and Exit points and 
their behai«iour whilst within the Sports Centre. 

2. Those aspects of safety relating to all typas of 
equipment • 

3. The issue and control of equipment for hire. 

Further calculations lesd to the conclusion that there will be e 
ne&d for three attendants on the Ice-Rink at all times. Along vith 
two attendants elsevhere^ fifteen full-time attendanta vere needed. 

In effect^ the proposala vould lead to a full presence throughout 
the yeari school terms anJ holidays alike. But whilst the school 
waa in seaaion teachers and pupils would occupy the theatre, dining 
hallf pract area and part of the Ice^ftink. The public would 
only have access to areas where pupils could not go: three squaah 
courts, two bars, the bowls hall and four-fifths of the ice-akating 
area. The calculated staffing needa aeem more appropriate to an 
independent or **f ree-standing" ilecreation Centre and yet these pro- 
posals were supported by the Joint Management Services Group* 

In the event, the County Council did not agree lhat supervisors were 
necessary and the District Council undertook to psy their salariea 
in full. The County Council did agree to support there being 
an Aaaiatant Recreation Manager - Adminietration. There would be 
many such matters to deal with. It also appeared that a common 
administi ation was not wanted by the other heads: 

**Followin9 dii 'Hussions with the County Council's Heads of 
Departments within the Centre and the Countj Management 
Services Unit, it was indicated that separate administrs" 
tion services would be more advantageous , although it was 
considered that the telephone system snould be operated on 
a joint basis*' 

There wss no examination of what waa meant by adminietration or 
to whom and how it would be more advantageoua aeparately* Indeed, 
it is p'^SHible that the point waa miaaed entirely. Senior ataff 
recalled being aaked if they favoured a central ad'^iniatrat ion and 
irterpretated thia aa tne eatabliahment of a typirg pool; in 
effect the loea of their own aecretary/receptioniata. No one 
wanted to have & ahare in a peraon*a pay which would mean that 
etch and every piece of typing would have to be charmed out of a 
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worker in front of e nuA.ber of euch vcrkers. Worse still to lose 
e secretary snd take one's turn in s typing pool is demrtion. If 
each function vaa still going to psy s secretsry's sslsry then vhy 
should he or she be put miles svsy ^Just for the w^ke of it'? 

Whot therefore hsppi^ned vas a recommendation for operating a sepsrate 
adminiatrative eection vithin the Sports Centre. This vss much, 
much less than could hsve been expectei. The possibility existed to 
crests the position of s Co-ordinator vho would look after cat ^^ng, 
cleaning, the Creche, advertising, reception snd ticket ssles, public 
lettings, trsnsport, security, caah ...id the building maintenance. 
In contrast, ths sdminist rstion vas limited to specific needs of the 
Sports Csntret nsmsly receipt snd control of cssht items of stock 
and the maintenance of control systems end procedure. Pert icipstion 
<>ithin the Centre hsd slrssdy led to the Coordinating Coi^mittee, the 
Users' Association snd t^e t^^rvice role of the School's Communicst ions 
and Reaourcss Depsrtmert. If these could be coordinated then they 
could be capitalissd 'jpon. Thsy vere fscilitstors of the Centre aa a 
whole which had deve. oped gradually and were proofs of the existsnce 
of a ^common sense'. 

The new Adminiatration poet waa to be that of a Deputy Recreation 
Manager who slao bs r .ed petty c^ah and ran the telephone aystem. The 
participation taking place in the Centre would continue ^.o be unaided. 
Had the existing psrticipation been recogniaed and supportod Sutton 
Cont^e could hsve been the first joint-ucs commitmont with a coordina- 
tor working alonqaids ths heada of school snd rscrestion. Ths oppor- 
tunity pssssd snd ths opsning dsy spproached. The newly appointed 
Sporta Hall Manager summsd the hopes snd fssrs of msny when he ssidi- 

^I, myself, care for a job -n sn i^tegrsted leisure centre^ its 
chsnged since then to being a District job* It changed sbeut 
four days after I started in fact and its been getting more 
clearly a District job ever siiice. 

J don't mind admitting that the relations between District and 
County have been bad. Somebody is going to have to sayt We are 
^oing to open on a particular day and then emphasise local needs 
and what the public WA.nts to bring us together again.' 

Every Iccsl nswspaper gave the opening of the ''major part of the 
leisure facilities of Sutton Centre' the full expoaure of a blaze 
of publicity on the themr. of ''Sport for All'. The phraae a "blaxe 
^ «f publicity conjurea up a picture of flaah bulba popp ng and the 
ERJC ^^* treatment. For a weekend^ the public waa told, the Centr<» 
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Four page pull-out 
Supplement 



• Km Harlow 
KEN Harlow, Itio man uttimstaly resi/ontible for 
tha profMt'i tuccasa, tiopas tha public will saa 
f^utton Cantra aa an aManslon of thair homa, a 
placa wtiara ttiay wUI always f aal walcoma. and 
ft tha aama tima mafca now friands and 
acqualnlancaa. r 



It provides a big chal- 
lenge for the man who 
took on the job of 
Recreation Manager 
three yea igo with the 
prospect ynningfhe 
centre * • a?n. I 
immediately 

The delay has 
me It he's been < 
however In fact, . e 
experience he h£ s 
gained serving on 
numerous important 
bodies like the Associa 
tion of Recreation 
Managers, a national ' 
organisation of which ' 
he it vice-chairman, 
and helping out on 
other leisure projects 
like the joint use 
centres at Annesley. 
Selston and Edgewood 
Drive. Hucknall. and 
the proposed Kirkby 
Centre. 

Nevertheless, the 
delay ^ he ca ne to Sut- 
ton in 1974 — must 
have been frustrating 
to him? "U was in one 
sense, but working 
closely with the Tech- 
nical Services and 
Leisure Departments 
on leisure planning in 
general and the joint 
use projects has given 
roe a wider knowledge 
of the district.*' he said 



His work with the 
recreation or^ jnisa- 
tions means he now 
sees leisure as a 
national business, and 
even though he is 
pleased that the centre 
IS Anally opening, it is. 
to some extent, just pai-*. 
of the nationwide bat- 
tle to bnng leisu'-e K 
the people 

He will be greatly 
helpcJ by his own var- 
ied sporting back^ 
ground ' He rep- 
resented school dnd 
village at soccer, 
school. Army and col- 
lege at rugby, has vari- 
ous representative 
honours in hockey, 
gymnastics, athletics 
and tennis, and is a 
qualified swimming 
coach - ample proof 
th^t Ken Harlow ib an 
ideal man to get Sutton 
Centre under way 



Notta. Frae Press, 
Friday, January 28. 1977 
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ICE RINK, BOWLS HALL 
SQUASH COURTS 
& MAIN HALL 

Will be available for public use from 

7th February, 1977 
Why not come along and 
see what Sutton Centre 

has to offer you? 

Building wor^ >s still no! complete <n parts of the 
Centre This fn<»dn<; thdt cpriam facilities Such as the 
theatre and b^*f not ye: m ^se Delay m openinq 
these Will be kept to a min'muTi For the time fcemq the 
access to thp fprrp^tion a»eas will t)e from High 
Pavement 

Public L.ar parhirq facilities are available within the 
idieweiis Centre 

There are two PUBLIC VIEWING DAYS on 
Saturday and Sunday. 5th and 6th Fe u^ry 
between 10 30 a m to 4 00 p m 

An ideal oppor'-mity to see the facitittes and meet the 
stalf of the Centre 

SUTTON CENTRE WAS WILT BY 
NCC A AOC 



Scheme 
began 



SIX 
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IT was til irurt ago tlitl dM 
iiea to crtalt a iporh 
(tiNrt In S«tlM wn bom, 
tik ytars Mi wMcH mt 
Marti IQ iMft ami £1 iiHIi* 
ion ai '"M proMtm alltr 
aMlNr M mmk NMN 



yearo siel 



TN ariflnar plaa. tsU- 
HMIH at C72I.M mt 
apprtvii by SM oM SiHm 
Ufbaa CNstrtot CmxH. mi 
MllfM oiiMd CMMil 
l0ik H 9C. 

FaUowlRf Mm bvf^ilftf af 
tic kUmi Hit af in cmi* 
Sir tftfit iicliM 

fftalffi iaia wai 
fcNtftlH ttr .O ci ail t 
1174 



DELAY 
It watff't la It. iNwavar. 
tecatft of a Itiay it Oit 
dtUvtry of itncliral ittti 
bfMlM aboil Itavy 
4tmi«4 for tbt matartal 
ibat yaar. Tbt iboiM tvai 
pot back sli mtadis. 

Wtftt «M to follow 



afUcon Pi aM oot Iha^ 
pofti of iM coairo tfM 001 
coiipiv tM oalitfloi rtfo* 
100001 Tboocaoiotbtiloft 
of a loritt of » a wo o ol tot- 
)i 



CooodiawflbtOoNftflitol 
of Mm ^vlfOOMtat otftr firt 



TiMrt apHarMfl a iHoi- 
mor of opHfliltoi In Sop* 
lombtr, toNa ft vat Itrt* 
cost Ibat H iba Ooportmaot 
of tbt EovlronnMol rt- 
laitO tbt rtgtlatlont a 
iadtion IN coonty bad 
^otn flQbtini for all atoof 
*^IN ctolrt ctoM bt opto 
bjf Cbtlttmat 

•of tbt DtpartOMfif tf 
EoviroftOMot tvtrt oof to bo 
nMboO lolo a baafy iod< 
tloa. too it w't oofy tbit 
foofllb Mat IM oowi 
ovorytnt batf bcoo woMoi 
lo boar arrfvtl: Tko roloia- 
Ifoos baO boat fraolatf aol 
Ibo ctwfrt wttM opoo in 
Fobraary 



FbuHy, lost votfc. Hm 
4ala wat tot: Fabnmy 7. 
IN tey vboii alt »o cifff« 
dton of Ibo apporooffy 
navof oo4io| ioloy ortfl bo 
foffoHon^MMSoHooCofllro 
«IH tiaft 10 ploy a «o|or 
.folo l«»t iriooflbocoM* 
mtoNy tt a wbolt to wolf 
at l« iM Hvaa of IM tclMol 
cMMimwboolroalyoioMi 



BY IAN COOK 

AND DAVID 
WALTERS. 
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was available for viewing. After that they would have to pay. 
And the public was undeniably enthusiastic to have a look. 
They came in hundreds; tutor groups came witfi iheir parents; 
staff mobilised their neighbours. 

The first problem waj finding the entrance as Reception was not 
open. A huge queue wound round the back of the sports hall. 
There was a cold drizzle, cars fitfully tried to find an entrance 
and somewhere to park. There was not a single sign tu Sutton 
Centre, car parks or the temporary reception. And there was a 
lot of agitption too. As word got round mo-e people came and 
filed through a narrow single door past one receptionist. The 
following week i,,e position was the same but each spectator had 
to pay. 

As the Centre had only one telephone line other staff were 
unable to make or receive calls. The relationship with both 
public and other Centre staff was less than ideal, less than 
the high, high hopes had led them to belie e. Mew "no go zones' 
were created almost the instant the facilities became public. 
The reprographics technician was looking for the head caretaker 
and was stopped by a zealous leisure attendant on her way dcvn 
the sports hall corridor: "J was walking round here before you 
were bloody well employed' she replied. (Yet how could she be 
distinguished from an adult ^ gate''cra5her*'>) 

The basic p^-oblem was that if Recreation Management was in ita 
infancy then its shop floor equivalent was barely conceived. 
Attending to people's leisure had hardly got beyond making sure 
they were behaving themselves. Initially the attendants were 
concerned with crowd control and rather at s loss when asked to 
show people wh***: to do. The ice-making machine broke down on the 
Wednesday and there were 200 children queuing outside. The delay 
in opening had allowed dust to settle in the compressor. The 
breakdown was almost symbolic - as if the sheer weight of usage 
and interest had caused a heart failure. 

The ice rink was drawing -nore people in than f rest of the Centre 
put together. The press of spectators was becoming uncomf ortab e . 
At the weekends, spectators outnumbered skaters and spilJed over 
into the sports hall galleries. There uaa no quota system for 
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admittance and ao during the Eaate** holidays the rin and 
apectator areas were * fair thronged ' , aa Sutton people say 
(see Appendix 27). The newJv formed Joint Sports Centre 
Management Committee* refuaed a requeat to ban I cnage 
apectatora which was made at their April meeting by the 
Recreation Manager* 



Nevertheless, the Manager persisted in seeking to have young 
apectatora banned and produced an eight-page report by the 
16th May which wbs entitled "Sutton Centre Recreation Area - 
Controla from the Recreation Manager to hia Chief Executive". 
The Report began by atretfaing that ^family participation* 
waa to be the aim of the Centre and then continued:- 

(i) it is vital tLat the climate is right for this. 

(ii) Climate depends on the correct and continual 
weekly, daily, minute by minute balancing of 
programme, controls, staff manipulation and 
adjustments* The quality and sensitivity of 
the staff and the discretion/authority to 
manipulate or adjust according to the great 
variety of circumstances is essential. 



The report's introduction waa followed by pagea of problems 
aa reported by staff: fee ewaaion; '^floodinsj of all areas 
by youth"; aggreasive 'ogling* of young female participants; 
ataff needled, confronted and attacked; theft and regular 
requeats by ataff for police viaita. 

It ia again urged that unaccompanied under 18*a be refuaed 
admiasion and if ao.^ 

"theii the Bowls Ball window problem could well be minimised". 



" The Committee was cowpriaed of five District Councillors 
and three County Councillora, A District Councillor waa 
the Chairman. A Deputy Education Director, Aahfield 
Diatrict Council's Chief Executive, the Area Education 
Office:, the Youth Serviced Area Officer, the Deputy Archi- 
tect, the Headmaater, Recreation Manager and Aaai^ .ant 
Recreation Manager (Adminiatration) were 'in attendance* * 
The Committee was scheduled to meet every six weeks. 
Some, but not all, of the elected members were alao achool 
goverr.ora. The Joint Sporta Centre Management Committee 
waa larger than the propoaed Joint Council and had a 
much narrower remit* 
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This last point may not be immediataly clear* However, the 
ice-rink snd the bowls hall were separated by s wall with 
windows kr\df the report continues, 

the bowls hall window were left clear it wac 
considered unlikely that the majority of local bowlers 
would bowl at Sutton Centre instead of Alfreton.^ 

The controls of unaccompanied youth were linked with the 
separation of the older participants from the sight of the younger* 
There is no suggestion that different age groups of the sane families 
might be participating: 
ThuSt 

**/t appears that there is a choice to be made bistween a 
family /Community orientated Recreation Centre and a Youth 
orientated Leisure Centre* 

I beliere it (the Sporta Centred should be orientated 
mainly towards normal, healthy community recreation use, 
and not towards treatment , mainly rehabilitation , or 
mainly education use* This will help towards the develop^ 
ment of a total Centre Cor.plex catering for a variety of 
needs, and so able to serve the massive population which 
is norral and healthy as well as the minority who are less 
fortunate* ' 

Evidence and opinion had been systematically collected fro.-n 
recreation staff: 

^The supervisors feel, and I support this feeling, that 
restrictior:s are now necessary .children under 16 should 
not be admitted as spectators unless accompanied by an adults*.' 

Mm. Assistant Recreation Manager 
(Sports Hall) 

These argument.^ prevailed, the Joint Sf^orts Centre Management Commi- 
ttee reversed its previous decision and agreed to the banning of 
under 18-year-old unaccompanied spectators for a probationary period 
of four months* 

The under 18*8 initiative waa a matter internal to the Recreation 
Section* There was no discussion with other *^aection heads" and 
the latter had the surpriae of a pain from an unexpected source. 
For the youth worker would need to explain hio belief in the 
Centre to Bunker membera now banned out of the Recreation Centre, 
unleaa paying for and buay doing aomethinq * headmaster would 

be faced with pupila whoae achool aporta area it was during the 
day-time being banned out - even the aixth form he wanted to create. 

m£ - ■ 191 
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The next meeting of the Joint 
Sporte Centre Management Commi- 
tee to conaider the ban vaa in 
September, For the reat of the 
summer the headmaster and youth 
leader had to accept that the 
Recreation Centre*8 policy and 
practicea »ere different and 
in aharp contraat to their 
ovn« The long, long vait and 
the auatained campaign to have 
the Recreation Centre open had 
not produced the expected res- 
ults. Even the signs being 
put up were a raminder of 
"monitoring" and "controls" - 
signs which vsre actually alao 
within the achool during term 
t ime« 





of the ceilingp was the cause, 
progress which cauaed the Bunker to shut 
time ever. The pi; it is that the 
campaign to have thkt Centre open 
became confuiied by the conflict over 
young people which so quickly 
emerged. The same young people were 
being ao differently described; 
••enervated youth* as compared with 
^hordes of kids*. 



Mor would the theatre 
be open until the 
following September. 
The wiring was unfin- 
4 ished but no other 
I ^ resson aas givsn« 

Posaibly the repanelling 
Certainly it was this work-in- 

for a weeic for the first 




Sadly, other heada now felt that 



THEATRE LIGHTING CONTROLS 



they would have little influence over both Recreation and its place 
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in the Centre. They felt let down. Sadlyi toO| the two 
Assietant Recreation fiansgers in post felt that thay had been 
ostracised by school and youth service ataff. The barriers 
at Reception became a chromium curtain auch that they felt 
criticised by those who had little knowledge of what they were 
doing or trying to do. They set out to make a success of 
the Recreation Centre. 

The Sporta Hall Manager arranged coaching aeaaiona, 
club uaage at the by now agreed rate (20%) and drafting a 
aquaah league. The Ice-Rink Hanager did likewiae. The Sporta 
Hall and Ice-Rink Managere discuaaed their atrategy and quickly 
agreed their main tactica. They would improve facilitiea and 
equipment and concentrate upon public aeaaiona aa first priori- 
tiaa. They built up a list of contacta too and formed friend** 
ahipa* For the time being the Ice-Rink Manager would alao be 
responsible for the Theatre but thia waa a leaa preaaing matter* 

Both Managers said that they would have to actively intervene; 
to keep changing the programme; to move round the alternativea 
available. The Ice-Rink Manager waa shocked to diacover just 
how much Sutton people had already aaaumed **uaer righta*** When 
he reduced one aeaaion'a duration there were proteata and 
objectiona. He atruck to hie deciaion becauae it waa more fair 
than had previoualy been the caae* He waa alao able to prove 
that the rink was even more popular than before. The ehock 
waa over juat how pointed and vocifaroua Sutton people could 
be about their "righta". 

Buainoaa in the Sporta Hall waa building up. The aquaah 
"ladder** had more than 60 regulara. Ita updating by the 
Manager meant that playera could get a good game by being 
paired with thoae whose proficiency waa aimilar to their own. 
The Caraic Eatate produced a gymnaatico enthuaiaat who 
trought in many young children with him every Saturday morning. 
The Judo Group had had more recruita through practising at 
the Centre. A five-a-aide league of men from local firma 
hammered round the Hall whenever they could. 
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On the Ice-Rink business was booming. "Sksting fever" 
continued throughout the summer unabated* Tuo freelance 
coaches were able to make a livelihood. Skate aalea increased 
and a aharpening facility at a nearby garage waa introduced* 
Skatera came regularly, in groups and for miles. A survey in 
September 1977 showed that the Ice-Rink waa already firmly ests- 
blished* The schedule of schools' ussge (see Appendix 23) was 
encouraging young people to become paying participanta at other 
timea. The gueas that the Ice-Rink would function just ss well 
as a awimning pool had proved correct. Indeed its very popular- 
ity hsd cauaed the apectator problem which had been such s deep 
end divisive issue. The Isck of spectator facilitiea shares some 
of the blame for the diviaion which aroae. 

Hence this chapter'a title then, the Recreation Section was 
aeverely aet-back by wrangling between the two councils and the 
Manager reaolved hia peraonal tenaion by regarding the District 
Council Chief Executive as his Chief Executive. From the outset 
his style of msnsgement and hia purpoaea contraated with those 
of the achool end youth service in particular. Exciting new 
developnenta might have occurred immediately had not the spectator 
problem led to the banning of the age group which the headmaster 
and youth leader felt duty bound to defend from blanket criticiam 
and poaaibly a peraunal attack. Co-existence became the order of 
the day. 

Until the Recreation Centre opened different activitiea had been 
apoken of aa parte and those responsible for them ss psrtners.* 
The long-awaited Recreation Centre waa set apart specifically by 
having to pay ita way and generally by ita aheer size. The distance 
waa then increaaed by differences over style. 

There wss now a apectrum of aocial attitudes in the Centre. It 
waa no longer an eatabl iahment guided, in the nain, by a single view 
of aociety and social change. 




^Hheze parts had not fitted in easily with the school ard youth 
led philosophy it tad not mattered for they were small and could 
plough their own furrou. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN: 



THE EDGES OF SUCCESS^ 



Not all parta of the Centre have been accounted for yet and nor 
have the aucceaaea arid failurea been weighed in the balance* 
1977 vaa a vital year in thia respect. It vaa the firat year in 
which all parta vere finally together on one aite. And it vaa 
alao the year vhen the achool vaa forced to move aome of its 
activitiea out. The '*Centrevide** or Common Serviceat with one 
exception^ failed to materialiae. In September 1977, the last 
parta moved in: Probation; Social S-^rvicea; Recreation Manage- 
ment anc the Regiatrar occupied the office block betveen the Ice* 
Rink and the Day Centre (vith the Hatha teaching area above). 

Amalgamation vith Eastbourne and Weatbourne increaaed the staff 
and pupil numbera to auch an extent that both achoola had to be 
maintained aa annexea until the lo»dr achool unit could be built* 
Nevertheleaa the Centre vaa edging tovarda aucceaa* Indeed there 
vere thoae vhu regarded the Centre aa an undiaputed and eatabliahed 
aucceaa. On balance there vaa a catalogue of achievementa and an 
air of hopefulneas that more mileatonea vould follow. In particular 
it vaa hoped that the Common Services iaauea could be reaolved* 

Aa early aa October 1976 the Centre Coordinating Committee had been 
concerned that a "^Building Superviaor** be appointed as soon ss 
possible. The head caretaker vaa employed aa if he vere a school 
caretaker vith a fev extra dutiaa. Beneath him, hovever, vere three 
aaaiatant caretakera, four atokers and 17 lady cleanera. There 
really could be n^ other school in th-* county vith four atokers* ♦ 
As it vaa the evening aeasions, lettinga and apontaneous happeninga 
added acope to the greatly enlarged aize of the head caretaker*s 
responsibility. His job description sctually implied that other 
parta ahould be entirely reaponaible for their optional extras. 
He vaa not even required to open and cloae their doors outside of 
••normal houra**. But good nature had prevailed to auch an extent 
that providing the head caretaker knew beforehand, pn aaaiatant 
caretaker vould include the "extra" in hie round of dutiaa* 

There vere timea vhen communication failed* Stevart Wilaon took 
moat of the bookinga for the school himself. Tutors often aasumed 
that they could give acceaa to their group areaa vhenever they vere 
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free* On one Saturday in September a coach^load Df Derbyahire 
refereea turned up complete vith a survival atock of brovn ale 
expecting to occupy the Matha* lecture theatre for the whole 
day* Whatever the reaaona their boiateroua presence vaa the 
firat the aaaiatant caretaker knew about it«(At the time the 
caretakera met in the aporta equipment ahop. Their motto 
vaa "ve're the iast to know in here'.) 

The Centre Coordinating Committee wanted to bring some order into 
the principle of public use. Its members agreed on tvo rulea 
to be recommended to the combined Oi<itrict and County officers. 
Theae vere^ 

1. The head of each aection to be reaponaible for direct 
negotiation with the groupa themaelvea and/or control 
over them during use. 

2. The Building Supervisor to be responsible for, 



In addition a line of approach vas put forward by Stewart Vilaon 
to the effect that: 

^Senior staff on general duty were required to be 
sympathetic i.'ith, and liaise with, unattached people 
outside or inside the Centre. He feV: th^t once people 
were engaged in an activity within the Centre they were 
*self ^generating* and not in need of supexvision* 1 

The Joint NanageiTidnt Services Group rsported a different kind 
of discussion tsking plsce between the two suthorities. The 
top maintenance position, now csllsd Building Superintendent, 
was one over which the respective officisla just could not sgree: 

^Ti}e District Council wished the Building Superintendent to 
report either to the Headmaster or (preferrably ) to the 
Recreation Manager* ' 

The County Council thought he should be responsible to both. 
Secondly the District Council thought thst the Building Superin- 
tendent should take a turn on ita aaaiatant recreation manager*a 
duty rota. The County Council did not. 



(a) unlocking and locking the appropriate doora. 



(b) requirements rslating to the re-arranging and 
replacement of furniture , transport of sny 
specisl squipmsnt snd general low levpl aecur ity . 
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The result vet that the person sppointed would be the servsnt of 
two masters; hs would ••report to" two most senior posts who shsred 
most of the Sports Csntre between them. Other psrts would not 
hsve their own csretskers snd clssnsrs whilst ths Sports Centre would 
hsve •service operstives^^ snd ••Educstion^^ would havs ""sssistsnt csra- 
tsksrs** (with blue or green boiler suits respsctively ) • The heada 
of the other parts aaaumed that they would have direct acceaa and 
the right of demand. Within two weeke the newly appointed Building 
Superintendent waa to aak the Coordinating Committee ••Pieaae/ don't 
send me any more bits of psperi* 

Cleanera were to work either for Recreation or for Education and be 
paid at different ratea. There were four anxioua weeka when the 
caretakera thought that they would be aacked and have to reapply for 
their ••own joba^*. They tend the cleanera had, by and large, come 
to terma with the openneaa and informality and had actually made up 
the detaila of development whenever they ae^emed neceaasry. It waa 
a real ahock to find that Stewart Wilson, concerned aa he wfja, no 
longer had the power which he had axerciaed for the three previoua 
yeara. 

Catering and the ba.e were not going to be aa the Feaaibility Study 
had recommended. At first the School Dinner Service provided meala 
for pupila, ataff and day centre membera only. Then a Catering 
Manager waa appointed in anticipation of a full-size school, sll other 
psrts op^n and the public being able to buy anacka or meala at all 
timea* 

The Catering Manager had been full of propoaalb - and had rsrely 
hsd the chsncs to show his flair. Juat once, in January 1977, he had 
provided top quality low-cost food for s weekend conference of 120 
people (snd it's f*»nny how long people remember good food!). In 
June he left within s dsy of msking up his mind. Hs ssid! 

^I'm chocks. They csn't decide if iis j socisl service or 
should bresk even or if its s 5*day or 7*day week* I've 
been here two years snd its gone on like thst. But nothing's 
clearer nor. You write reports and they are accepted and then 
no staff or money are allocated. I'm not going to anything: 
but I am going as soon as I cani^ "~ 

(In the ssme month three sssistsnt csretskers msde hssty exits 

too) 
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Neither the dining hall nor the ae^^ery ^ere opened for hot drinka 
end anecke in the eveninga or at weekenda. Inatead 'Recreation* 
inatalled vending machinea in the aervery and ice-rink. The 
ice-rink anack bar vaa oDoned « but only for ice rink uaere. 



Nrr vaa a bar manager 
appointed. The Diatrict 
Council decided to leeae 
the bera to a private 
compeny who then hired 
their own atafft aet 
their own pricea and 
provided rolla and 
aandvichea at dinner- 
time. Even t' ough the 
kitchen facilitiea had 

been inatalled ao that 

many meala could be prepared at all timea their uae waa to remein 
at the reduced level of a achool dinner-time aervice. 




Nor did the creche (childrena^ room) open in the way which waa 
intended. The Joint Management Se^^'icea Report had commented 
upon the dif f iCMltiea:-> 

"Vntil both authorities 
hMV€ Clearly detxnea their 
intent ions as to the 
objectives >, purposes and 
functions that will be 
required it is not possi^ 
ble to determine the 
anticipated staff and 
requirements for the 
space. * 

Nevertheleaa a ataffing 
formula had been appliedt the 
problema of which were, who 
^ould pay for the four ataff 
and one-hundred and fifty 
houta (the eatimate of what 
waa needed for fifty child- 
ren) end to whom they would 
be reeponaible. The Creche 
wea intended to aerve the 
Centre ea a whole. Benefit^ 
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at large was t ^gosl' for which the meana of achievement could 
not be found* When confronted with a space which could not be 
partitioned it was decided to recommend that the ^creche/childrens ' 
room should not become operational immediately the Sports Centre 
is opened until the demand could be more accurately judged^' 
A more straight-forward way of putting this waa that the creche 
would remain closed for the forseeable future. 

, opened 

And yet the creche/almoat aa aoon as t6e apace i#aa available. The 
achool fund gave £50 to buy equipment and Home Management ataff and 
aenior pupils joined with mothers and their young children on three 
afternoona each week. The creche opened because the achool extended 
ita activities into the area. 
Theni aa it waa in use^ 
Recreation let out the space 
for children*a partiea and 
drama group rehearaala. 
There were no official ataff 
and the ad hoc arrangement pro* 
dwced pointa of conflict. In 
particular could children'a 
partiea uae the cr4che equip- 
ment or not? Did the creche 
have to be cleaned each time of all traces of its activity in case 
there waa a letting-^ What power did the Recreation Manager or 
Head i ave over the creche? A way had been found over the problems 
of getting it 0|.^n and a freah aet of problems created for which 

neither authority had any experi- 
ence upon which to draw. So much 
depended upon internal relation- 
ships and then the creche waa 
but one of many issues. 

In sharp cc rasti though, to the 
indeterminacy Common Services 
wsre the valiant efforta at inte- 
gration made by the amalleat 
Sparta' of all. Theae Sparta' were the one-peraon functiona of School 
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Nurse ind Centre Chaplain* 



The Nurse was baaed in a aur^ary next to the creche. She attracted 
email groupa of loyal pupila vho hoped to **heip« and regularly 
confided in her* She taught in Peraonal Relationahipa and attended 
to any injury or aicknaaa vhilat ahe vaa on duty. Staff and Day 
Centre membera aought her advice. The ice-rinka early daya brought 
a flood of cuta find bruiaea* She diacuaaed with tutors thoae pupila 
whom ahe conaidered to be getting inaufficient food or aleep* She 
waa another member of ataff who dreaaed nccordinq to peraonal 
taate and appeared to know everyone* 



The Chaplain waa the aacond in poet. In 1974 the Church of 
England had seconded a rector from St, Mary*8 Church but when he 
left for his own parish a unique arrangement had been arrived at* 
The Chaplain of Sutton Centre would have the ^living* of Teveraal* 
The ^living' would provide a Vicar'a salary and the Paraonage in 
which to live. Teveraal is a amall village with ao«iie lf300 people 
cloae by* The village itaelf haa had ar.y development around the 
medieval church held in check by the "Lord of the Manor"* Teveraal 
pariah waa small enough to allow ita incumbent to become involved 
in Sutton Centre* 

The aecond Vicar, Robin Morrison* waa young, forcefui and political. 

He devoted moat of hia energiea to 
Sutton Centre* His initiativea 
included f orming a Staff Club, 
editing a magazine called "Centrewide** 
and holding meetinga calculated to 

challenge "unthinking complacency" 
wherever it might occur* He wrote 
to the Director of Education on the 



Centre's chaplain 

THE Rev Kobm Victor he became AssisUnt 
Adair Morrison. AssiS' Curate at St. Johns, 



tant Chaplain at the 
University of 
Newcastle upoii-Tyne. 
in the Diocese of New- 
castle, has been 
appointed Chaplain to 
the Sutton Centre and 
Priest-in-Charge of 
reversal. 



Hackney He moved to 
Newcastle University 
in 1973 
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Mr Morrison is suc^ 
Cfredingthe Rev Philip 
Ronald Allin w'lo was 
.the first Chaplain ofthe 
Sutton Centre until he 
became l^ector of All 
Hallows, Ordsall. 
Retford, last February 
At Teversdl he will be 
taking the place of the 
Rev. Thomas Warner 
Richardson. who 
retired from the minis- 
try at theendof Aiit;ust 

A graduate o( Nottin- . 
f^ham Universi(> uh^rc 
he took his BA. Mr | 
Morrison trained for i 
(4ie ministry ill Kipon • 
Hall. Oxford, and 
ordained in 1970 >xhvu ! 



NOTTS. FREE 



PRESS 3.11.76 



aagqing morale of the Building Superintendent and 
the aaaiatant caretakera* Hia programme of forth- 
coming meetinga for Autumn 1977 had as ita topica; 
Vandaliami The Third World; An Education Debate 
on Comprehenaivea ; Eaat-Weat Relatione; Abortion 
and a Religioua Debate on Reaaurect ion* He held 
an archery claaa for the diaabled uaing the Sporta 
Hall during achool-time. The Chaplain made hia 
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own contribution to catering with bread and cheeae lunchea (in 
the ^echera* Centre) during Chriatian Aid Week. He propoaed 
to hia team that a theme for the for the following yjar could 
be ''Whoae Juoilee?". The concluding paragraph of the propoaal 
aaid:- 

wyhe Queen *8 Silver Jubilae give& us an opportunity to put 
before people an alternative celebration - of the aspirations 
and needs of people in the country, and for the raising of 
questions about injustices and about the unwillingness to 
hear certain truths about our society^ we are conscious of 
all those groups who have little to bs glad about in t/ie 
reign of twenty^five vears - the old, the immigrants, the 
rootless young, the handicapped, the homeless , the prisoners , 
the mentally ill, and all the victims of our institutionsm 
With these peopl'^ also we have a more profound joy a,id a bettei 
cause for celebration. And they have their truth to tell*' 

Above all, then, th.. Chaplain made hia poaition clear. Hia notea 
on tutor group time topica atreaaed hia aupport for the achool. 
In another circular he propoaed that one dimena^on of hia miniatry 
waa the theology of affirmation which included: ^^celebrating the 
C9ntre's concerns and achievements and hopes* , .in particular sigis 
of new kinds of relationships.' Under the title "Rowdiea Banned 
from the button Centre! aome peraonal reflectiona" he wrote:- 

"One of the major struggles cf community education programmes 
and community centre provision throughout the ':ountry is the 
avoidance of any elitist implications in its service of local 
needs. What seems to me crucial is that we do more than is 
usually done to avoid this by the style and .ontent of every" 
thing that happens in this building and within each section of 
It*. (See Appendix 25) 

The Chaplain tried above all to pull ataff, whatever their ^art, 
together. He becafne aecretary of the Centre Coordinating Committee 
and correaponded vigoroualy in thia capacity. Still, there 
were no funda for hia work in the Centre from the Church, the 
Miniatera" Fraternal or the two Councila. The achool gave office 
apace, aecretarial and printing aupport and other parte* aecretariea 
typed for the Chaplain too. tven though he took being Centre 
Chaplain aa hia full-time job he had to beg for everything neceaaary 
for him to do it. Without doubt he derived aupport for hia beliefa. 
Indeed in hia booklet "Liturgy and Politica" the Chaplain thanked 
"the staff of Sutton Centre for their inspiration' . 

The aourcea of inapiration were the feeling of having aufficient 
^'^aourcea at one'a fingertipa, the cpen and ethical way in which 
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disputes were handled and the constant surprises which cooperative 
ventures could cause. 

Coexistence v/as 

developing into mutual benefit* Unofficial deals between the 
Sports Hall Manager and the S' '•ts and Leisure Course Director 

provided squssh courts foe 
pupils and five-a-side foot- 
ball sreas in the evening in 
return for day-*'irT!'^ badirinton 
courts for the paying public. 
During the suspended week in 
the surrmer of 197 7 n.ost of 
the Sports Hall was available 
most of the time for public use. 
Equipment was borrowed back and 
forth. A consignment of track- 
suits with Sutton Centre printed on the chest was **bought' and sold 
by both men.. The Sports Hall Manager said, 

"...kre have to get on with one another, we can*t afford not to* 
For exanple he doesn't hang onto the hall until S*00p.m^ if 
he doesn't need it and I let him know if there's a spare squash 
court during the day so he can nip in and teach some kids. It's 
commonsense not to grab every penny. Anyway you make wore money 
that way!' 

Elsewhere the Ice-Rink manager was testing the prnficiency of school 
pupils during his and their lunchtime. 

Cooperation was also usee to untangle some knotty problems. Block 3R, 
for example, had the problem of two floors being "the wrong way round'* 
The ground floor w^s the youth service's drop-in coffee bar and disco. 
Above this <irere the offices, coffee bar and teaching areas of adjlt 
literacy; Workers' Education Association; university resident 
extra mural tutor, yoi'th tutor, and reaearch. On the second f lo' r 
were the teachera' centre and warden's office, printing eqviipment and 
technician, communications and reaoufcds control and equiprpent, secre- 
tary, darkroom and four large teaching spaces. Sandwiched between the 
joyful sounds of youth above and below were sometimes tetchy adults 
snd their teachers. Visiting university tutors sent record requests 
to the youth club whilst the off-set litho. machine bumped along 
above them. Those reaponaible for adult education exchanged grumbles ; 
they had no common programtr^a but they did have a common problem. 
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The re aarcher became chairman of the Adult Education Committee 
which ^^e formed. In thia capacity he explored the posaibility 
of a complete exchange of floora. To hie amazement the achool 
Courae Director thought that it ahould be done becauae he knew 
the Buffering to which adult education waa put. The original 
plana were conaulted: the architecta had actually aited adult 
education on the top floor and an adult/aixth form were to be 
beneath. The floora, however, had been filled as they had 
become available and by thooe who had already arrived. 

Then each organieer had to agree to a awitch of floors and 
everyone did. The reaearcher drew up a plan by which all furni- 
ture and fittinga could go up either ataircaae; rooma could 
be tranait depota and the whole operation could be complete - 
apart from inatalling a sink and boarding a darkroom - in three 
daya. It waa clear that the majority intereat, the school, 
would be diacurbed the most and be left without some facilities 
it then enjoyed. The adult educators' different employera were 
approached to contribute towards the school's costs and petty 
caah waa put aaide. Then the headmaster waa told and agreed. 
Within a week of his accepting the plan, the exchange of floora 
waa coTupleted and the Adult Education Committee was scheduling 
the use of its flooor teaching areas ao that the school could 
use them when vacant. The committee continued to meet and was 
enlarged to include the Deputy Head (Community) and the Sports 
Hall Manager who waa about to launch recreation courses that 
Autumn • 



The newcomera, Socit Servicea and Probation aent their Heads 
to the Centra Coordinating Committej. They had been led to 
believe that cooperation was expected. Cooperation means more 
than deals and exchangee be they worthy or sensible or both. 
It alao refera to the way relationahipa weave together so that 
iOth the peraon'a job and their own peraonal qualiciea are 
mobiliaed. Once mobiliaed what hoppena next can come as a 
aurpriae. The folk night for Neil Keightley ehows what coopera- 
tion involved at Sutton Centre. In March 1977 a fourteen-year- 
old buy waa playing fooliahly around empty coilwagona in a pit 
liding, He waa on private property and hitching ridea. He 
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VeUran ^nlkcr Mr. Charlie Ellis shaket hands with 
IHeO aftvr complcHnit a spoiuored walk which 
reiAISfd more than £220 towards the fund to send 
Neil to America. 
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fell and a wagon ran over his legs; a likeable lad vould be in 
a ««heelchair for the reat of hia life. Yet the story caught people's 

sympathy even though they knew it 
was his fault. A fund was set up to 
help him. Charlie Ell i 8 1 Sutt on * s 
marathon walker and regular ally of 
the school and Bunker set off to 
raise £200. 

At the same time the Sports Hall 
had become available to the public 
and "t/ie public^ included all 
disabled people, ^art of the school's 
scheduled time was given over to Day 
Centre members and they played wheel- 
chair basket-ball. Few abled-bodied 
people are capable of playing wheel- 
chair basket-baM for long because the 
chairs are so heavy. The Youth Leader, 
played in a match against nearby Port- 
land Training College and was quickly convinced of the need for sports 
wheelchairs. The idea grew into fund-raising proposals and waa little 

more than hopeful noises v en Sally Woolardi a 
placement student from Leicester Polytechnic arrived* 
She set off to ask local voluntary organisations 
for money. The response wss overwhelming. 
Sutton's Round Table and Inner Wheel and 
Mansfield and District's Trades Council psid 
for one each. The ladies of the Inner Wheel 

stitched a tapestry panel on the back 
of their gift like a park-seat 
plaque * 

The disabled flew about the Sports 
Mall| crashed into each other and 
the walls. They pushed their 
aid to the very limits of its 
endurance and seemed incapable 
of being hurt themaelves. The 
near spontsneous generosity had 
brought the poaaibility of field- 
ing a full-time teai) of four 
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spirited plfiyers* So far ther were three wheelchairs* 

Neil Keightley had been invited to try out a chair. As he picked 
up confidence in his chargsa round the Sports Hall he began to 
6ing» He had a good clear voice and thp acouatic panels helped 
it along. John Clayton had the idea that he could: sing for his 
supper; sing for the chair he sat in; begin a career as a ainger 
at a folk night for a chair. 

Sally Woolard set about organiaing a folk night for the final 
wheelchair. Frank Butler, landlord of the Oenmana Head Hotel said 
the bacf-room could be uaed free aa it was for charity. Bob Walker, 
the Ares Youth Officer, waa a keen folk ainger and wouJd f^erform 
with wife and frienda. The poaters were deaigned and printed in 
a Communicat iona and Reacurces* elaventh session. Ths children and 
adulta working on the posters got intsrestsd and took aome to put 
up themselvea. Moat of the ticket distribution waa handled by 
achool tenchf rs who had acratched a band together and were practiaing 
three 'numbers' in the music block. Bunker 'kids' took ticksts too. 
They would shars the responsibility for door dutisa with some Bunker 
part-time youth workers (some of whom were alao parenta of Centre 
achool-children) . The word spread and wtiilat aome aeriously rehearsed 
others looked forward to a laugh. 

Sally took charge of the running order. Bob Walker had brought three 
accompliahed folk aingera. They aang from one to another with a 
practiced air. Up jumped the local Oxfam organissr who said unkind 
things about **hounded bMgpipes* and "four si^eaters singing about a 
dead sailor* and then launchsd into s bouncy, bawdy aor.r;. The Centre 
achool teachera' band had been atretched to include two young women 
doing eleventh seasions. They announced that they would aing Beatlea 
songs which threw the night wide open; the folk niqhi waa becoming 
a pecple'a featival. Neil Keightley waa accompanieiJ on the piano, 
and in velvet jacket and bow tie he aang Sinatra ba.Uada with Icada 
of enriching echo. Every act had ao far been tuneful: 

Mel waa next, he joked about coming from Huthwaite and thanked his 
family for making aura he'd got to the Oenmana. Inere waa a table 



eleven p'-opxe towarda the back of the glor.m. Grandma and Unclea, 
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Cousina and Mam and Dad had all come to aee their Mel parformi 
Ha joked and L.nq for half-an-hour and two standing ovations* 
Grandma looked really pleased i Mel was the hit of the night 
even though one of its purposes had been to launch ^eil Keiqhtley* 
It didh't matter much to Neil aa he already had an agent and 
autographed photographs. TruSi it was his first performance but 
he had a string of bookings for local clubs; enough to Isjt him 
the rest of the year. The ticketa, the raffle (and all those 
tickets bought by those unable to come) raiaed enough to buy 
the final wheelchair. 

By the end of the evening everyone v/anted more. The table of 
handicapped peoole from the Day Centre cheered and clapped for 
agea. Someone augi^dsted that a folk club be formed and there 
were more cheera. A month later the first folk club meeting 
waa held at the Victoria Hotel* Stanton Hi]l. ^'oat people 
sang and towards the end of the evening a club membership and 
entrance fee waa suggested, 

N'eil Keightley r esented a signed photograph to the Rimker and 
called in with his girlfriend sometimes. He was always avail- 
able for a fund-raiaing evening. 

Th' Folk Night was not an isolated incident; there were many 
momenta of fruition which had even more corrplicated stories 
attached to them. Just before Christmas 1976 a new 'bus was 
bought. Its purpof^e waa explicitly extended to serving 
community groupa. There would be resentrrent from locsl coach 
operators perhapa but one operator had helped pick the coacn 
and hia garage would service it. Running one commmity 'bus 
was not going to put all the local fleets at risk, (see rutting 
over ) 

In 1977 two farm projects were made public: the Hunker farm and 
the town centre farm and both attracteJ a lot of interest. And 
aa if to symbolise the public becoming well and truly estahlishcd 
in the Centre S . C . U • A . *t ook over its own spare in the school af»d 
produced thu fir-^t lasue of its Newspaper 'U)utJook", 
(see over) 
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NEW COACH FOR CENTRE 
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Reward 
for a 
year's 
work 



Cooperat i on , though , was only the most 
obvious description of re laLionphips, 
To begin at the beqinning, most staff 
had the calibre tc do their job ard to 
take on something extra - Leisure 
attendants, teachers, secretnries, cater 
ers and cleaners. The Youth Service 
was the best at elbowing out those who 
did not fit, thoae who wanted to be 
boss of their own domain; those who 
demanded "reapect" without realising 
that they had to earn it; those whose hostility to certain ''types' 
of people meant that they hardly ever knew or thought about 
individuals. Those who cpenly liked people were in the majority, 

In this respect Sutton Centre was on the offensive. The outward- 
going cuiticulum of thv school was bound to lead to confrontations 



SUTTON Centre last 
week extended their 
horizons when they 
paid nearly £2.000 for 
a 45 seater coach 

A whole year of jum- 
ble sales, Christmas 
draws, a summer fete 
and the latest Spet- 
tabus competition at 
the school helped 
raise the money but it 



didn't take the school 
council too long to 
decide on having the 
bus — )ust one after- 
noon 

Local bus com- 
panies helped and 
advised Paul Mortimer 
and John Clayton with 
choosing a suitable 
coach 

It IS hoped the bus 
jwill be used not only 
by the Centre but the 
youth club and other 
associated clubs and 
organisations in the 
area for sporting 
activities environ- 
mental studies and 
also carrying disabled 
people and other 
school children, when 
available 
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no matter how delicately and humorously handled. A letter 
from the Environmental Studies suspended week visit to Hardwick 
Hail could be read by progressives as mild good humour and by 
traditionals aa poking fun at those in authority* 

The point ir that the innovatora had the edge. They went out 
around the town, promoted contact with townspeople and could 
handle the frustrated anger of thoae who thought they should be 
back in school. 

Christmas 1976 had seen the Precinct used as a theatre, a muaic 
hall and a practical maths, ahop (under the heading ''met rication) • 
Thpy weighed and measured the shoppers and their purchases* 
Education had gone beyond the market place into the hioh rate paying 
wi^d-tunnels of the Precinct. The nerchanta objected to the 
crowds but this kind of criticism waa water off a duck'a back; con- 
frontation in "t/ie rrarket place' went on, Nationally and inter- 
nationally the 'school side' was a shining success. Harry R*e's 
article n the Architect's Journal showed the school's success in 
^projecting its image'. Neither the exception^ success of the 
school nor the accuracy of Harry R4e's observe' ^ could be denied. 
In February 1977 he had spent a week at the Centre filming Programme 
13 of the P.R.C.'s "Great Education Debate" series. (Stewart Wilson'a 
nemoranduf' 13 of January 1977 helped to show the combination of 
creativity, self-criticism and social criticism which was being 
achieved - see Appendix 26). 

Sutton-in-Ashf leld was national news tf>et Spring. David f*arquand, M.P. 
for Ashfield, had resigned. Television reporters, having combed the 
towns and villages, consistently pictured the area aa a foaail of the 
Edwardian era. The terraced houaes of Annesley became a favourite 
shot. The broad accents of Ashfield seemed to make a Labour victory 
a foregune conclusion. The Conservative candidate was a public 
school educated accountant, a 30-year-old bachelor from London. 

The W.E.A. minera' class was almoat the only opinion poll to pre- 
dict a Labour defeat. But a 20,000 Labour majority was erased and 
Tim Smith became M.p. All kinds of reasons were advanced, a low 
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pollf a government in mid-term unpopular ity^ a Labour 
candidate who was not a N»U»M» man (National Union of Mine-* 
workers) and so on. Whatever the reasons were, the press stayed 
to account for the shock defeat* Tim Smith, for hia part showed 
an interest in the school aid the Youth Service in particular* 
Sutton*s townspeople had all three aspects of media treatment 
upon which to ponder, "« showpiece comprehensive' , a young 
Tory M.P. and being portrayed as Coronation Street across the 
Pennines • 

TherA were, quite naturally, 
themes upon which the media 
did not expand* These themes 
were what had made the school 
work 80 far ^ and what would 
happen to it next* In day- 
to-day life there was very 
little passing along the 
line of problems; things were sorted out between the subject 
teacher and the pupil's tutor* Secondly there was the almoat 
suicidal involvement of the Matiagement Team* All three deputiea 
had heavy teaching loads and a tutor group - the assistant 
teachers were not given the heaviest burden* Furthermore, there 
waa such trust in and concern for the Management Team that the 
staff proposed a working party to help them with general admin- 
istration* The staff could see the overwork of the Head and 
Deputies w 

Finally being able to see each other at work was very important. 
The open-plan layout played a significant part in the creation 
of ^^community' within the school* The staff were ^exposed' 
to their colleagues, to constant analyaia right down to the 
very words ^oken* The private , locked door institutional 
feeling was totally removed* 

Now amalga.oation with other aecondary achools was drawing close* 
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The logistics of how to integrate their pupils and staff into 
the tutor system and the curriculum had to be faced. Juat as 
serious would be the need to 'bus children across town to old| 
closed-room buildings whose fabric waa ingrained with the 
history of a different approach^ Faced with the unenviable 
choice of basing a particular year group at annexea or bussing 
some pupils from esch year to and fro Centre theory triumphed 
over lessuns learnt from practical experience elsewhere* The 
school would have serious obstacles of its own, it would be pre- 
occupied with its inner consijtencies whatever the comfpitment to 
connections being made at the Centre and with feeder primary schools. 
The Theatrei for example, was still not yet 'open'. 

The stream of national and international visitors increased 
dramatically that summer. The governing body at its Jast rreet- 
ing before the ^isy County Council elections had suqgested that 
a visitor's book be started. 

The County Council elections had followed Ashfield's example, so 
to speak. The Conservatives now had a strong majority and were 
returned as a promise to "cla/rp down on expenditure* • All the 
same it looked, in July, as if Sutton Centre would have the support 
of the newly elected Conservatives. The Chairman of the F.duca- 
tion Committee and the Director of Edijcation visited with six 
London-based correspondents of foreign newspapers. The ^otts. 
Free Press on the Pth July 1977 proudly told its resders that 
"the experimental education programne at Sutton Centre is likely 
to be read about in homes as far afield as Switzerland , west 
Germany, Denmark and Australia* . The had feeling caused by the 
delay in opening the Recreation Area seered to have been fnrqotter.. 
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CHAPTER FIFIEEN : RECREATION 1977>80 > 

Recreation had gone its own vay under its o»n terms. The key 
question is how effective was it in meeting its own criteria? 
The aim waa, remember, to be a family sports focus for Ashfield 
District • 

The style chosen was to have coaching sessions, regular club users 
snd open public sessions with access by telephone bookings or 
taking 'pot luck'. The facility waa to be run like a self- 
service csfeteria, namely, management prepared a menu of 
aeparate dishes which the customers consumed and combined as they 
wished. Each assistsnt msnager was to promote his area snd its 
actiyities within this genersl frsmevork. There were two msjor 
consequences of the oversll approach. First the assistant managera 
developed distinz*:ive styles and achieved varied results. 
Secondly leisure events, like dances and theatrical perfotnisnces, 
literally fell out of the scope of the aims. Most of this ch8p^er 
will therefore examine the evidence relating to the sj..iis which the 
Recreation Kcnager put forward. There was, after all, no compet- 
ition in the town and many Suttonians had seen nothing like it 
before. Every booking waa in aome way significant and so every 
recorded booking from February 1977 to February 1980 waa analyaed. 

Floor Sports and the Sporta Hall . 

The floor aporta areaa were the three squssh courts, the multi- 
purpose hsll and the practice area which could hold four table- 
tennis tablea. The hall and the practice ares were like stsge 
sets with scenery suspended from the roof above. According to 
plan and public demand neta or baskets could be lowered. The 
sports hall flooir looked like the terminua of different coloured 
tram tracka. The queation of floor aporta cofr.e8 in two pt:rts$ 
first whst were the ''participation rates" for squash, badminton 
and table-tcnnia becauae theae are the leaat apecialiaed aporta 
and an eaay use of the floor fcreaa? Secondly what were the 
participation ratea in activities like trampoline and archery*? 
For it waa in ita height, heating and equipment that Sutton 
Centre waa a cut above the neighbourhood 'a church halla and 
huts on the Lsmmss. Hopefully paying participation ratea would, 
after an opening rush, stesdy at s rate which would make sense 
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in terms of staffing and other investments. Then the competing 
interests of staple fare and specialiaed sports would have to 
be balanced. Squash was the only exception to this rule. 

There would be 420 bookings per week if the squash courts were 
uaed continuously. In the first yesr the courts were used nearly 
all the time; morning, noon and night. The only significant dipa 
occurred when there were public holidaya or when the Centre was 
closed for two days at Christmas. Even so squsph playing contin- 
ued right up to the holidays and began again as soon aa they were 
over! The afternoon period had the greatest consistency and alao 
had the closest approximation to maximum use. 



The Sports Hall Manager put zeat into playing by compiling a squash 
ladder. New plsyers entered at the bottom and were paired with 
players higher up until they lost. Each player could then expect a 
cloae match - except the Hall Manager himself wht wss the top player 
month after month! 

The demand waa much greater than the auppl% and complaints becsme so 
loud thst the Recreation Manager, in a newapaper interview, regretted 
the rruatration and dissppointment and ssid that the situation affected 
him, too, aa his own dsujhter was often unable to get a game. The 
problem becane so pressing that a more detailed analyais of one month's 
bookings waa made. The results revealed that some enthusiasts sought 
to play at least twice s week or even once a day if they could. There 
were three waya of ensuring s lion's shsre. Some individusls block 
booked courts for six dsys in advance. One leisure attendant block 
booked courts and aub-let. Three commercial premisea were block 
booking courta at dinner-time by jamming the external lines until 
they had what they wanted. The crick waa at 9.25a.m. all ten linea 
in the offices would be used by determined players. All but one then 
dialled the first four digits of the Sutton Centre booking number. 
After a booking had been made all then dialled the laat digit in turn. 
By block booking (on all three methoda) over a quarter of available 
time waa occupied by a handful of people. 
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After circulation of these findings block bookings were raised 
at a meeting of the Joint Sports Centra Management Committeet 
Receptionists vere then told to allow only one court per tele- 
phone call (which allowed the commercial premises to continue 
undeterred as their technique did use a different surname for 
each single booking). 

From the middle of 1978, squash bookings began to declinSf 
The Sports Hall Manager left to become a professional squash coech 
and his replacement chose not to collect slips of paper from players 
and so keep the ladder up-to-date. More squash courts were being 
built in the area too. flansfield Brewery opened "Sutton Squash 
Club" in Skegby. Mansfield District Council's new Leisure Centre 
had three courts. After three years Sutton Centre's courta had 
settled at B0% uaage in January 1980. 

The more recently built courts were also mere "up market** with glass 
viewing walls and plush bars. The high cost of annual membership 
(£30) helped to keep the Sutton Club exclusive and encouraged members 
to attend regularly and get their money's ror*:h. Middle-class Mansfield 
and Sutton was partly creamed off. But that only released Sutton 
Centre's courts for others in general and novices in particular. Yet 
as squash had been largely self-managed from the beginning - although 
the first Manager'?, ladder effectively made a club out of all uaage - 
the increasing sla.-rk went unnoticed. Perhaps, even, the squash ladder 
and coaching sessions had been directly responsible for 1/5 of the 
total * business*? Whatever the reason, or reasons, there was no 
reaction and the takings of the Guaranteed ' money spinner slipped. 

Badminton bookings declined too.^in roughly the aame proportions. The 
total per year dropped by 1/5 from first to third year (aee Table 1.) 



TABLE 1. 



BADMINTON 


YEAR 1. YEAR 2. 


YEAR 3. 


Total bookings 


10,383 9,001 


8,302 



The downward trend was consistent in the weekly averages for holiday 
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weeks alike (see Table 2). 



TABLE 2. 



AVERAGE BADMINTON 
BOOKINGS PER WEEK 


YEAR 1. 


YEAR 2. 


YEAR 3, 


HOLIDAY 


245 


221 


201 


WHOLE YEAR 


199 


176 


159 


NON-HOLIDAY 


182 


157 


145 



Table-tennis booking also reduced by about 20% (aee Table 3). 



TABLE-TENNIS 


YEAR 1. 


YEAR 2. 


YEAR 3. 


Total bookings 


5,085 


4,571 


4,13fl 



The declinea in badiiinton and table-tennia were serioua because 
they were sports which closely fitted the image of family parti- 
cipation. Squash was largely played by two men in their middle 
years and just as oftsn coming front Mansfield as from Sutton. 
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Badminton and table-tennis did drav parents with their children. 
The equipment was not costly. And for company there were usually 
intense young men and groups of relaxed senior couples who played 
with laughs and smiles. 

All th«5 same if the decline was due to a displacement by other family 
activities then presumably there was nothing actually amiss. The first 
Sports Hall Managsr had developed a formula for the possible permu- 
tations of space uaage, which had a badminton court as its basic 
unit rather than its centrsl purpose. The formula was as follows:- 



Four table-tennis courts equal 



Two trampoline 

Three badminton courts 
Four badminton courts 



equal 



one badminton court 
one badminton court 



equal one volley ball court 



equal 




Five badminton courts 
Six bsdminton courts 



equal 



one cricket net 

and 
one archery 

or 

five-a-pide pitch 
or 

netball pitch 
one tennis court 



equal on« hall 



In 1979/80 thirteen private clubs, seven of which were badminton 
clubs, used the msin sports hsll on s regular waekly, cr twice 
weekly besis. In sddition lesgue progrsmmep for 5-a-side football 
were run at weekends and matches were also held during the week. 
Clubs could ''block hire" several montha at a time, for which facili- 
ty there was no extrs charge and they paid weekly in advance. 

The Centre also organised courses in badminton, ladies* slim and 
trim, judo, gymnastics and weight-training. Courses normally ran 
for oix weeks at a time with a fortnight'a interval to allow for 
aubscription. Gymnastics and weight-training couraes were con- 
ducted on a casual ^ p^y at the door' basis* 
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In the weeks of 1979/80 club and courie usage accounted for nearly 
30S of the time. The time taken from puDlic availability waa 
often prime time; that ia 7p*m« to 9p«mi in the evening* Even ao 
if the club and course activities fulfillsd the family promiss 
then there would hsve been a fsir sxchsngs. Strstching ths concspt 
of fsmily s little^ ths qusstion becomes which clubs snd coursss 
had young people - teenagers - lesrning alongaide adults? The 
answsr is silt including Bsdminton snd Fivs-s-Side » with Weight- 
trsining snd Gymnsstics^ hsd s high proportion of young dsvotees* 
And whilst ths membership and attsndsncs of clubs rsmsined of the 
sams level esch yesr weight. training snd gymnastics hsd contrssting 
populsrity • 

Psrhsps it is nscssssry to 
review t!ie thresds which hs^s 
been woven into the sccount 
so fsr« I irst were there sctu- 
slly * family sports' in the 
sense of parents snd children 
plsying together? The snswsr 
has bsen yes sometimes with 
badminton and table-tennia • Then it was noted that both theae 
had declined in bookinga by 20%» But thia could be diaplacement 
by equally family-type cluba and couraesi Howsver» much of the 
spscs went to sdults only - typicslly smsll bsdminton clubs with 
sn unchsnging membershipi Judo* gymnaatica and wsight-trsining 
were different* Psrents sent their children to these open coursss* 
Courses with open accsss at leaat let young people in: girla to 
gymnaatics and boys to weight training* Clubs could crowd out 
potsntisl playing fs'imi^iea and in the caae of badminton that ia 
what probably happened* 

There was» then^ s * trade-off * in the tsbls-tsnnis srss ss club 
usags occupied 42 of the poasible 133 bookings in the tsbls-tsnnis 
srss* 

Both gymnsstics sttsndancss dropped by over 50% in the three yesrs 
(sss Tabls 4)* 
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TABLE 4. 



AVERAGE GYMNASTIC 
ATTENDANCES 


YEAR 1. 


YEAR 2. 


YEAR 3. 


HOLIDAY 


eo 


34 


22 


WHOLE YEAR 


118 


74 




NON-HOLIDAY 




.„ 


54 




TOTALS 


6,003 


1 

3,839 1 


2,387 



In contrast to the drop in bookingo which occurred in badmintoni 
table-tennis and gymnastics the figures for weight training signi- 
ficantly increasec, the total for 'year three' being almost double 

that for 'year one'. As 
with gymnaatics weight 
training was more popular 
during term time than the 
school holidays which shows 
the combined effect of having 
a school on the doorstep and 
the norm of children learn- 
ing day and night during 
term time and having the 
holidays off! 

The weight training success begs some further detail as it was produced 
by a departure from the cafeteria model (see Table 5). 
TABLE 5. 
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AVERAGE WEIGHT 
TRAINING ATTD. 


YEAR i. 


YEAR 2. 


YEAR 3. 


HOLIDAY 


34 


35 


65 


WHOLE YEAR 


46 . 


46 


89 


NON-HOLIDAY 


50 


SO 


Q2 






TOTALS 


2,392 


2,404 


4,383 
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The Bjilding Superintendent appointed in 1977 was a weight train- 
ing enthuaiaat. He found the piecea of a multi-gym in atore and 
aaaembled them. He firat attracted his friends, then local foot- 
ball team players exercising to overcome injuries and then, as he 
put it, *^rough lads who want biceps that pull the birds'. The 
word got around each of the laat two networks that there was 
persor.al attention aa a reward for "hard graft'. Quite frankly, 
too, it waa hard to image anyone picking s fight with the 
inatructor. Being both Building Superintendent and Instructor 
producing increaaing revenue he b?)dgered Management for more 
equipment and that gave hia courae members new steel springs to 
grapple with. Meteohorically apeaking the menu was added to 
which enabled a mori varied session and more people to be able 
to work out for a whole session. (There waa a direct cost 
becauae the available table-tennis tables were reduced to three 
after a player collided with the sharp and solid multi-gym). 

Finally, given the general decline in public bookings there la 
the question c whether or not club bookings compensated for thy^ 
by literally filling up the space and, in that limited sense, f s 
maximizing usage. There is a simple method of calculating total 
usage: Club space bookings can be added to public space book- 
ings rnd expressed as a percentage cf the total available. 
For the Sports Hall in the third year t!ne figure ia:- 

Club Bookings ♦ Average Booking Figure 
Total possible bookings in a school week 
= '8 95 ♦ 146 X 100 = 's 79« usage. ^ 



For the Practice Area (Table-tennis courts plus a multi-gym) the 
figure is: 

= '8 ♦SO X 100 = 's 73% usage. 



There were all manner of reaponsea to what could be aeen 
with the naked eye. If Cluba had taken the aame propor- 
tions but at less popular times then more public and 
family playing may have been atimulated. There waa a 
preaa upon popular timea and a alack at othera. By 
following the cafeteria model the overall decline waa 
not reveraed. 
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1 



153 



1 
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Weight training went in the reverae direction though, that is the 
Instructor managed his resources and extender^ them as both stimulus 
for and response to demand. 



One possibility overlooked by researching the principle of 'a family/ 
homely Centre' to the letter is that a family structure might be 
found throughout the Centre as a whole rat:,er than engaged ir. each 
specific spoit. Certainly bowls provision was intended for more 
senior citizens; the grandparents, as it were, of children elsewhere. 

■ .Ashfield District Council had specifically 

wanted an indoor bowls hall - quite pro- 
I bably with an eye to its ageing population. 
(Even in 1971 Ashfields over 65's totalled 
35» more than the 11% national average and 
would bulge to 1055 by the 1990's). 

^'Bowlers * included councillors and 
council officials to such an extent that 

they were the m at vociferous sporting interest 
group before the Centre was built. The aim was to provide an extensive 
winter league with a aet of fixtures just as comprehensive as the sufnmer 
season. Summer playing had a time honoured rhythm, beginning after 
lunch and playing "sideff and diagonals" through tea-time until the laat 
rays of the cooling sjn had left the green. Bowls players aid their 
blood circulation by waiting until the day is warm and continuing until 
there is no warmth left to take. These were, then, ingredients which 
the bowls establishment were wanting to add to Sutton Centre. 



The delay in opening brought protests over jeopardizing winter leagues. 
Within two months of opening the appropriate Ashfield District Council 
hsd agreed to appoint an expert to promote the bowls hall. In 
support of a Bowls Manager Councillor Godber said he "^cnew that 
bowlers would not turn up for casuul bowling, they wanted -^agues 
and competitions'. The leagues were already formed. From luesdsy 
to Friday evening in the first week cf opening three rinks were 
given over to AshI eld's frjr divisions. The team's names read like 
a thumbnail sketch of the District (see Appendix 27). Forty-eight 
teams took to th-* felt green juat as soon as they could. 
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Bowls hall at 
centre 'needs 



promoting' 



THF indtH)r bowls hall at ihc Sution fpurts ^cnire 
will no: start io pay for iiscit without someone lo pio- 
mole It. members of Ashficld Distnci Counul Kecrtfa- 
lion and Ameniiics Committee were told last Thursdn\ 

Coun E Gixlbcr said 
ehat hr had nlaved bowls ^°"P t,odl>er wrf> rij:ht 
tnai ne naa piayea dowin ,.5,,^^, bowling should not he 

all over ihe country and I encouraged too mmh The tost 
knew that bowlers would the theatre m the j 

^. . ^ ^« ^, I centre was prohibitive ard the j 

not lum up for casualL,,, ,-,ant manager should not ! 
bowling 1 hcv wanted' be appointed >et, Caun Mom I 

Icaguec and competitions.'®*!?, v 

J _ r ^ I \_ ""t Committee thairm^n 

and professional manage- ( ^un i, K Young said that t 
men! o^ ihe indoor bowls the appointment had alreari> i 
hall was needed „f ,-'n • 

Members agreed to retom- opened The other assntjut 
mend to the personnel suh , managers were having to %vork 
lommittee the appointment of long hours because they were ' 
an assistant recreation man- two men short • 
ager responsible for bowls ' He felt that the centre ' 
and the theatre at the centre .should cater for all the family. 
Nottinghamshire County'from toddlers to pensioners 
Couniil IS involved in the; and to encourage that they 



centre and members were told 
that the recommendation 
might have to be reconiidered 



if the I'ounty did not back the also acted as duty managers 



appointment 



must keen up the standard 

Coun Mrs A Butler said 
that the assistant managers , 



to run the centre The way 



They reiected a plea from to get value out of the bowls 



hdit was by appointini: an 
expert to proniote it* «||a. ^;iid 



! ratepa\er> member Coun Dr 
1(, J Stem that the appoint 
! mtmt .should be delayed until 
: tht V saw what money the 
j bowls hall brought in At the 
' moment the income was very 
, small from the hall ano the 

theatre With tht approach of 

summer, people would be ^uonuTrrv 
.using outdoor bowhng greens. c/fWUTVi L z^a 
i he said 

Ihe |olu'> was to allow 
ttlubs to iisp the hall for »>nly 
r>ii p« ' cent of the timr hut 
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Indeed casual bowling began in 
earnest too. Most playb ^ met 
in the afternoon, there were 
fewer in the evening and very 
few in the morning. But 
from May to July the bowlera 
returned to the privet hedges 
and club hut a of their outdoor 
greens. Then a alow and ateady 
return to the Bowls Hall built 
up between August and September. 
From October onwarda there wae 
winter playing of a similar 
pattern to that of the pre- 
vious March (see Gr«nh 2 ) 

Casual bowls amounted to over 
4,000 bookings in the first 
year of which two-thirda were 
almost certainly made by 
Sutton people* An analysis waa 
made of where the players came 
from* The detail was aimple, 
each telephone booking included 
noting a telephone nurrjer - 



not least as a check upon those who bagged a place but then failed 
to turn up. 3owls players did not travel far, nor did they 
telephone early as often as players of other sport 

Nearly a third 

of bookings were simply a mstter of walking to the Centre, heavy 
brown cylinder in hand. 

Of course > the number of bookings do not reveal the number of 
plbt«rs. And if other ''users" had a cheep game boils players 
certainly did. Each booking almost definitely refer . to four 
players and quite often to six or even eight people* 



The Manager put his energy into seeking sponsors for competitions. 
Local firma and newspapera were approached successfully. 
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The Manager often had the winning combination aa he waa organiaer, 
captain of Sutton Centre and a leading playerl 

All the aame the aecond year*8 caaual bookingi fell by 1,000 and 
aummer uaage waa only equivalent to one full afternoon. The 
following year the figurca were much improved for both aummer 
and winter (aee Table 7). 

TABLE 7. 





YEAR 1, 


YEAR 2. 


YEAR 3, 


Bowie bookinge 


4,116 


3,115 


4,R41 


Summer Weekly 
Average 


21 


21 


26 


Winter Weekly 
Average 


112 


82 


131 



In atrict percentagea the bowli hall wai uaed for 5% of the avail- 
able time during the aummer and 55% during the longer winter 
period. In the third winter club and league accounted for over 
a third of the total and peak bookings. They were truly the back- 
bone of uaage as they cloaely resemble the average bookings over 
the period. 

Total poaa^ble bookings per week 455 (Bowls rinks) 

Winter club/league bookings per week 140 
Total possible peak bookings per peak 272 (Bowls rinka) 
Club bookinga per peak 112 

Put in general terms the -nanagement of the rink did reverse a 
decline snd produce a definite improvement. The manager moved 
beyond the cafeteria model into what might be called the client 
model. He did not try to alter his clients* habits but to support 
snd strengthen them. There were very few bowls coursea becauae it 
waa aaaumed that people would be playera already or find their way 
into a team which would coach them. It fell to the Sports Council 
to kill two birds with one stone, namely Bowie Courses in the 
summer . 



The client modsl undoubtedly satiafied the clients! The/ hsd the 
sttention of sn aceompliahed player who organiaed cash prizes for 
their competitions. They had leagues on just the timet, daya 
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and months which they most wanted. And they had a top claaa thick 
felt green on which to play. It was of little concern to them 
that the bowls hsll wss hardly uaed during the aummer - providing 
the green was not used for anything elae: The Bowla Msnager 
apoke for hia clients when he aaid "nodody bothers about outside 
greens not being used in the winter! 

Some Councillors did bother sbout aummer usage* When 
different sctiv'.ties were suggested the hesdlines ran ^Bowls 
Threatened'* (That is an average booking of 26 per week)). 



deal of money and it waa unthinkable that it should be dsmsged. 
A protective covering would cost s great deal more and there were 
no auggeations from management ss to what might then take place. 
Management put together lengthy memoranda on why no other uae waa 
poaaible. It all came back to the green, the feU having taken 
on the character of hallowed turf. 

There were occasional chinka of light though. The fini which had 
auppliad the felt had ainca loat their recorda in a fire. Never- 
theleaa, the all-purpoae floor sports surface they supplied to go 
over other bowla greens looked remsrksbly similsr tc Sutton Centre's 
green itself. It waa poaaible that an all-purpose felt had been 
supplied in the first placed Thia chink was closed becsuse it 
waa inconceivable' that the bowla surface was anything other 



Sutton Centre bowls 
is threatened 




\ NOTTS. FREE PRESS - 15*8.B0. \ 



The discuaaion went round in circlea. 



The green had coat a great 
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than a "prime* bowla aurfece. It was alao embaraaaing to con- 
aider covering the "turf* with virtually identical material 
"to protect it** Even covering it could riak damage. 

The clienta vere well aatiafied with the way thinga were. Keen 
playera kept to the aame pace and rhythm aummer and winter^ out- 
doora and now indoora. Their intereata lay in maximum comfortable 
playing not in maxifr*''ing the uaage of the Centre. 

In April 1977 ♦'he 
windowa bett'een the bowla hall and the ice rink were covered 
in brown paper aa a temporary acreen. The paper remained and 
waa later replaced by more paper. The paper blocked the only 
aource of "borrowed' natural light and atopped the bowla hall 
being uaed aa a spectator gaJlery for the ice rink. 

Ice-Rink . 

The aima or goala of the Recreation Centre can be liated aa 
followa:- 

1. Earn revenue to reduce coata aubatantially if not cover 
them. 

2. Provide a facility for all Aahfield'a ratepayera. 

3. Provide a facility for all Aahfield'a reaidenta old» 
not ao old and young. 

4. MaximiTC uae of the facility. 

3. Develop the aporting potential of ratepayera/reaidenta. 

6. Introduce and encourage aporta aa comprehenaively aa 
poaaible . 

All theae aima were made difficult by the near abaolute terma 
in which they were expreaaed. Of courae they were not airictly 
incompatible but different meaaurea of the ambiguoua alogan 
"Sport for All'. The crucial problem, though, lay in the 
difference between theae enda and the meana of achieving 
them. It haa been said that the meana uaed reaembled a 
cafeteria model in the Sporta Hall and a client model in 
the Bowla Hall - both of which had an air of let nrture take 
ita courae. The meana developed by the Ice Rink Manager were 
more complicated aa he set out to develop all levela and 
varianta of akill and intereat. At any one time, then, he uaed 
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a "catch-aiJ* model which meant that over time he intervened to 
change the balance of the programme. Whilat neither "catc/i-aii* 
model nor intervention' adequately deacribe the variety of actiona 
and the alterationa they do go some way tovarda indicating an 
essentially active approach. 




All the raw figurea on ice-akating relate to paying individuala 
rather than bookings. The totals for each year ahow both the 
decline from initial casual popularity and the increasing commit- 
ment to serious skating that was taking place:- 



TABLE B. ICE-SKATING CASUAL USER TOTALS 



PEAK TIME 


YEAR 1. 


YEAR 2. 


YEAR 3. 


ADULTS 


25,906 


19,333 


17,850 


NON-AOULTS 


98,508 


91,939 


77,152 


SKATE HIRERS 


111,897 


71,208 


56,656 



From the first yeai then the number of adults dropped by 25S in 
the second and 18% .n the third and the number of young people by 
7S in the second and lb% in the third. The proportion of adults 
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remained roughly the same at about 1/5. Skate hire figurea 
reduced by 36% in the second year and 20% in the third. 
In the third year there were 93»002 people akating. 10% 
had bought their ovn akatea in the firat year» 36% had done 
80 in the aecond year and 40% in the third. The public 
usage during school time waa remarkably consiatent at 
25,000 each year and achoola* uaage waa taken for granted 
and uncounted. In order to get a aense of the bladea on 
the ice it could be eatimated that, on the baaia of public 
skating alone, there would be cloae to one million akating 
payments in the apace of eight years. All thia on a 
practice rink with precious little spectator apace! 



With the exception of resurfacing by water and ice planer the rink 
was in continuous use. Club use and coaching took place between 
afternorn arid evening sessions, that is at the less popular times. 
The week's program^ne was changed. The adults-only 3esslon was 
jiven priority even though the attendance figures were never very 
high. "Popular Vight" described adults and young people with the 
top twenty hits playing. "Disco Night" had a light-show, record 
requests and a leisure attendant who became an accompliahed D.J. 

Skaters came in through their own reception (still uncovered 
despite long queues and frequent bad weather) and re-nained in 
the area all session. The manager opened the serving hatch for 
hot drinks and snacks and installed a bank of vending machinee. 
The snack bar and machines were well used, not least because 
skaters were under the impression that they could no t qo out 
of the door towards the Sports Hall, just as access was prevented, 
by notice, from the other side. The rink became a self-contained 
and virtually separate facility. 

The coaching snd the club activity produced results. The club 
won inter-rink competitions and coaches produced the first flock 
of champions. The ice-skatera clai-ned their place on tlie 
national network just as the Bowlers and gymnasts had done on the 
regional network. Clubs' aiiccesses became a regular feature of 
the back page of the Motts. Free Press. 
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SMfM feavt ore 
odwfiMdNAfo 



The club had its shows too. In 
February 1978 the Rink Manager 
reported to the Joint Sports 
Centre Management Committee on 
the figures for a three night 
"SpectBLul qr" . 654 people had 
atte ded to produce £110 in 
takings. There had been a £61 
profit and £20 per night more 
income than on comparable nights* 
The manager asked for half the 
profits to go towards the Ash- 
field Ice-Skating Club's party 
and the Councillors agreed to it. 



The point is thst whilst the 
manager was pstron of his client 
club it slso had an independent 
existence and he had many other 
interests to serve. Reversing 
the skate hire figuresi for 
example, suggested that the great 
majority of skaters i6Q%) were 
still casual attenders along for 
fun . His approach touched upon 
the problem for keen sportsmen faced with a bunch of determined 
leisure seekers* The club encouraged teenagers to competition 
standard. The successes of Robin Cousins snd the Nottinghsm 
couplsi Jayne Torvill and Christopher Desni not so fsr away 
helped to give families the heights to aim for. Yet so msny 
people on the ice were content to sail around steadily. Many 
were atill taking to the ice and falling over or careering into 
the barriers. The Rink Manager often said thst giggles, laughJ 
and legs akimbo should have the same attentive support ss the 
budding stars. Sport to him meant people competing with them- 
selves. The 'catch all' model develops different contracts 
with different types of users. 




•katers 13 y»ar oM David Bryan (left) 
anH 12 year oM Cart Briggs, who finished firti 
and aeeond in the novice boys eectlon at the 
Bristol Open Bkaling Championships, pictured 
with coo oli Irene ISonks. 

NOTTS. FREE PRESS - 13.4.79. 
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The philosophy produced its practical results* Excluding profits 
on refreshments, takings in the third year were over £30,000 which 
must have been close to all the labour costs before the County 
Council's substantial contribution had been made* The endless 
attention to a apectrum of interests had produced a programme which 
attracted caaual uaers all year round, establiahed a club, provided 
for two profesaional coachea, and cauaed the aalea of dozena of 
pairs of akatea* Sometimea the rink had a family/homely 
atmoaphere but often it buzzed with the elaborate rituals of 
courtahip diaplay. The catch-all model worked in iaolation* The 
nueation ia aurely whether the catch all model would have worked 

juat aa aucceaafully throughout the Centre aa 
a whole? It ia tempting to argue that each 
model waa appropriate to ita kinda of sport- 
ing activity* It ia more likely though, 
that differing degreea of imagination and 
levela of interest are involved. If the 
latter ia true then during the firat three 
yeara the Ice- Rink Manager did virtually 
all and everything he could* Even ao, he 
saw a 20% drop in the ice-rink*8 attendances. 

Leiaure in a Sporta Centre * 

At thia point the account movea to **use*of a different kind and 
the areaa which were additional to pitchea and rinka* Here there 
would have to be developmental work of the ^^catch all' kind for 
there to be any public participation* Out in the town there were 
networka of interests as well as residential neighbourhoods* A 
promoter might seek to stage an event to benefit from an interest, 
a voluntary group could atage a performance or hold a dance* How 
would thcae tentative poasibilities be drawn in and dealt with? 

The queation caats a different light on the building itaelf* 
Spacea become the theatrical atagea of imaginary productiona. 
Looking from the balcony at three games of badminton in progreaa 
prompted the queat;on^ to what other purpoaes could auch a 
vaat hall be put? To think thia way introduced more criteria 
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alongside those already listed - criteria which together lead 
to making of an atmosphere in the place: 

What functions could be put on in the Sports Hall'' 

What were the seated spectators in the theatre to look at? 

What of the hotel side of the business; the bars and the 



In sum, there would be the statistics of speculation - with 
the proviso that this side of the ^business' was starting 
from scratch too, and could well be secondary and muted at 
first. 

There were ten functions in the aporta hall during the first 
three years of which three were dances during the closing 
months. In the first year there was a Boxing Gala and 
County Tumbling Championships but neither were repeated. 
In the second year there was a Table-Tennis Tournament, a 
Bier Keller (organised by the Bar Manager) and Wrestling. 
The Bier Keller - to promote German beers to an oompah band's 
music - and the wrestling were flops in that attendances were 
critically low. The wrestling promoter said, 

**Many things are to blame for the lack of support but 
the main reason is venue* There was no place like 
Sutton Baths'* 

The 'sensational opening programme' was also to be the last. 

One problem to emerge was that promotera had to arrange 
their own ticket sales - and in the case of wrestling this 
took club members to two Outram Street shops or the promoter's 
own home. The Feasibility Study had suggested a *box office' 
at Reception. 

In the third year a pattern similar to the wrestling experience 
was repeated. There was cheerful and optimistic press coverage 
beforehand. This was to be the first time that the hall 
acouatic panela had reverberated to massed choirs singing the 
Messiah. However, sports bookings had been taken aa usual 
and an anniversary celebration scheduled for the same time in 



catering? 
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the dining hall. The respective noices were simply incompatible. 
The choirs were offended and did not come again* The late ever- 
ing squash players turned up snd were offered s refund and the 
Silver Wedding anniversary was ^ruined*. The press hsd a field 
day with headline* like **Tiptoe to the Toilets'. Quite simply 
bookings hsd been tsken ss if sctivities occupied sccoustic compsr- 
tments. The Messish function was sctually the first function full 
of psople - the first to spprosuh the scsle of the Centre itself. 

The flessish was followed by the Ui4trict*s Flower Show. All 
reports sgreed thst it blossomed to s huge success: horticultural 
exhibits grew to occupy all the exhibition spsce avsilable. But 
close to the surface there were key organisational problems. The 
displays needed tsbles but only the hall had been booked. There 
was nothing to hand beyond floor, four walls, heat and light. The 
organiser contacted the headmaster personslly and most of the school's 
tsbles were rspidly moved. Secondly, many of the spectators were 
senior citizens visiting for the first time and they had some trouble 
with sccess. The route for the infirm was up a floor in the lift; 
round through the barrier; along the corridor and down again in 
another lift. But most Isboured up and down the stsirs snd the 
organiser wss most upset thst they should have to. 

Such set bscks showed how custom-built functions are and how fsr 
removed are off-the peg basics by compsrison. The 'Jazz' Festival^ 
held at the suggestion of the Chief Executive one previoua Jsnuary 
weekend^hsd slso shown that juvenile functions do not bring Such 
a string of stumbling blocks For them the setting wss ideal; 
running up and down stsirs; juvenile jszz bsnds marching the length 
and breadth of the hall; being able to watch from two levele above 
- an indoor function in the middle of winter when the thin summer 
clothing couJd be worn in all its bespsngled splendour. But the 
Jazz Bands did not come bsck either. 

The opportunity to go elsewhere did not really exist for Sutton's 
two Amsteur Drsmstic Groups. They had stores behind the stsge, 
a flytowar for rapid scenery changes and a town centre location. 
Jr fsct they thrived and became completely identified with the 
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Tip-toe 
to 

the 
toilets 



THE HUSH-HUSH SILVkR iVFnhr^n 
FAklY TNA T WENTRniJR 



Booking arrange- 
ments at Sutton 
Centre have come 
under fife from a 
couple who wish' . to 
I give relatives and 
friends a 'party to 
remember' to cele- 
I brate their silver 
wedding anniversary. 

Mrs Sbdla Street, a 
shopkeeper, of 39 
Sherwood Street. Sutton, 
clauned that the event — 
and several months of 
planning — was ruined 
because Mansfield and 
Disiric* Alts Society was 
performing Handel's 
"Messiah" on the same 
night and it was being 
recorded. 

"We were told that we 
could not make any noise," 
complained Mrs Street. 
"Whoever heard of a party 
without noise?** 

At the boning of the 
y^r, Mrs Street, her 
husband Derek and .i^age 
daughter Susan decided n 
would be a good idea to 
mark the 25th wedding 
anniversary with a party 
and they agreed that the 
lounge bar was an ideal 
setting. They booked the 
room in January for 24th 
March. 

But because; of the wav 
bookings were taken at thki 
time, nobody pointed out 
that the Arts Society hadj 



MIDWEEK 
10.4.79. 



booked the mam hall for 
the 'Messiah' performanc 
in November last year. 

Ashfield District Council 
chief executive. Mr S. 
Beedham agreed that to 
have two such functions in 
the Cditre on the s^-Tie 
night was "incompatible 
booking", but it was the 
first time in more than two 
years that such a problem 
had arisen 

There had been as many 
as three parties in the 
Centre on tt.e same night, 
he said, and they never 
clashed before. 

But Mrs Street said diat 
while she agreed with Mr 
Beedham that bookmgs 
that night were 
incompatible, this would 
not compensate for the way 
her party was ruined. 

* Guests had to tip<toe to 
the toilets; 

* An attendant shook a 
httle boy and told him to be 
Quiet; 

• Odt woman was so 
scared she took her shoes 

cff; 

• A cnpple was told not 
bang his stick on the 

oor as he walked along 

and; 



* Records were played to ! 
softly nobody could hea; 
them. 

Her complamts were 
discussed at the Jornt 
Sports Centre Management 
Committee meeting and 
Mrs Street was invited to 
discu&s her problem^ with 
Mr Beedham and chau-man 
of the District Council's 
Recrf * and Amenities 

Con (tee, Councillor 

Gordon Young. 

She later told Midweek 
Extra that the celebrations 
were, dogaed with 
misfortune and "everything 
went sour" on the night. 

A disco was booked but 
because the gear was too 
heavy to carry upstairs the 
disc jockey went home 
again; but Mrs Street was 
later told that special 
trollies were provided for 
the purpose of getthig 
heavy loads upstairs. 

The refreshments were 
not up to standard, she 
said, and there was not 
enough crockery. 

"I was so upset I could 
have w«pt," she said. 

"You can only have a 
silver wedding party once 
and this one was ruinad for 
me and my family." 

Mr Beedham said that 
recommendations were 
being considered that would 
give sole responsibility for 
bookings at the Centre to 
one person so that similar 
mistakes are not made in 
future. 



theatre. This relationship waa important aa only achool-baaed 
productions and the drama groupa set out to develop theatre in 
Sutton and put the Centre Theatre into working order. From 
the first to third year the theatre waa in use leas than 1/5 
of the available time - and thia despite the thrill all per- 
formers felt looking from the stage up the rows of seats. 



First, no touring groups could cope with the lack of support; 
the absence of a tickat aalea network and booking c fice; 
the need to design and place all publicity, collect tickets 
on the night and provide refreahmenta for sale (neither the 
servery nor the theatre bfir would be open). Secondly, the 
theatre was not on the lii?t of those available Arta in the 
East Midlands. Thirdly, t^^u chsrges were such that amateur 
grouDa could only afford tu hire the theatre for a dresa 
rehearsal snd actual performance, plua s minimum amount of 
timj for preparation of the set. (The two drama groups hired 
the less expensive cr*rhe or met in the Teachers' Centre for 
regular rehearsals). Fourthly, the Theatre Adviaory Group 
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was not effective at development*^ rifthly» it was rare for non* 
drama occasions to be more than a once-a-year affair. 

To take the last point first there were anti-smoking group therapy 
aesaion^t slimming club seminars and dancing school reviews which 
shoved thw diversity possible* Indeed^ such events produc ^ the 
incidental publicity which could have attracted yet more* 

The Sotton and District Organ Society occasionally prorr ted per- 
formances too* All the same the town's two drams groups were the 
backbone of theatre usage as their productions became more elaborate 
and played to packed houses for more evenings* The reviewers* 
enthusiasms were recorded with . ^edlines like **Piayers put on thriller 
at Centre" and "A perfect Comedy Team". 

The high spot of all this activity was f^ve nights of ^'Midsummer 

Night*s Dream" by the Huthwsite Players* From the beginning this 

wss described in the press ss "an effort to b. ing a touch of 

Shakespearian culture to the area". The project was a far cry from 

hardy perennials like "vhen we ^re Married". The Plsyers set the 

action in the twentieth century with the dream sequence costumes as 

orgsnic ss Williem Morris* wallpaper* The head-line of the Review 

read *Dream' of Joy at ffuthwaite". The producer, Patricia ForbeSy 

wrote in Centre Outlook: 

"During Midsummer week^ sppropr lately » Huthwaite Players 
performed Shakespeare*s "A Midsummer Night's Dream". 

This wss the first amsteu/ Shskespesr isn production in 
Sutton-in-Ashf ield; the f irst time Chris Meux*s specially 
written music had been hear J ; the first time the Orchestra 
Pit had been used; the f irst collsboration with the Sutton 
Centre School orchestrs snd the f irst modern dress production 
of the play in the area* 

Public response and reaction in the press was highly favourable 
and the week wss a great success*"* 

The Recreation {I8n8ger*s response was rather more specific snd 
again underlines the difficulty of encouraging enthusiasm while 
bslancing the hooks* He wrote to the Players* secretary over 
the £12*83 estiirsted labour cost for rairoving paint from the 
auditorium rorpet . The scsle of chsrges meant that the Plsyers 
could only affo** .he Iheatre immediately before their performance. 
The set was ^il- r^nt .rom snything previously attempted and called 
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for the use of special iridescent paints which could only be 
applied insitu* Also, due to the size of various set pieces, 
these could only be aasembled in the auditorium, the workahop 
being too small and full of equipment. Indeed there was paint 
on the auditoriurr carpet but it was one defect, one detracting 
detail, in an immense human achievement. Thousands of hours 
had been devoted voluntarily whose traces would take an esti- 
mated seven hours to remove. Ner ^y one trnd a half thrjsand 
people had been enthralled by Shakespeare - until then looked 
upon a^ the Sutton equivalent of defying gravity. 

Five nights of performance had cost the group £212 in hire 
charges (even at the reduced rates for local groups). The 
p-oduction had pulled all the stops out and shown the poten- 
tial. 

The other regular Theatre users were the Ashfield Film Society 
who bad removed from the Library. For the first Tour weeks of 
opening they held a children's show on Saturday mornings. But 
the attendances did not cover the combined cost of film hire, 
theatre hire and independent publicity and the shows were 



The Society was always struggling to survive but just managing 
somehow. The 1978/79 programme had thirteen full-length films 
which members could see for 27 pence each if they watched them 
all. The final film of the season was shown free to attract 
members to the Annual General Meeting. Th« significance of the 
struggle that year was that as Sutton's one remaining Cinema 
was to become a Supermarket the Film Society was the only pro- 
vider of cinema and the Theatre the only well equipped venue. 
With membership rallies and financial assistance from East 
r^idlands Arts, films were still shown in Sutton the following 
year. 

As a rule of thumb, then, the Theatre being used as a Theatre 
depended upon strom, free-sta ing capabilities of client 
groups who would organiae all p acts of euenls for themselves. 
This is almost a prescription Tor having someone 'on the inside* 
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and the proscription of ^outsiders \ Insiders could pull the 
facility together and make the event a wiiole. The Drama teacher 
who produced the Day Centre pantomimes with such gusto had keys 
and contacts st her finger-tips* Receptionists would let a 
secretary know if someone came for tickets for her group's 
performances* For Lxient groups, then, the Theatre wsa worksble 
becsuse they knew they were to provide fresh coffee ..i the dining 
hall themselves and have town centre shops ss their box offices* 

The reference to the client model is neither inaccurate nor 
accidental for the Bowls Hsll Msnager wbs also the Theatre Mrnager, 
Clearly, though, the Theatre needed direct interest in drsms as 
well as a catch-all approach* By 1979 Ratepayer Councillors were 
openly identifying Theatre usage - or largely non-usage - as an 
issue* Such an issue hung on the point t a^ , even for the 
practiced local dram*^ groups, hiring just the basic facilities waa 
only a beginning; ju^^t one foot forward on the path of fulfilling 
frustrstions whicl^ lead to staging a pleasursble and cost-covering 
event • 

To provide a full scale 230 seat theatre in a snell town complete 
yith flytower and orchestrs pit was an act of faith jrhich cannot be 
justified by these findings* Far less specific provision might well 
have catered for the theatre groups snd provided a more useful space 
for other activities* Alterns- ively Ihercre promotion demsnded a 
much higher priority* 

Tho dining hall and cr6che nea^jy were just bare facilities and 
had comparatively little need be Oiveloped further* Despite 
adverse publicity from the Messiah incident the dining hall was 
regularly hired for weddino receptions at weekends* Open discos 
(in the dining hall) did not prove aa successful for management or 
clientele* One participant st the "Race Against Time" Disco in 
May 1979 rrcalled:- 

*'7he band was great, UmF»Om and neavy Metal and all that. 
They had men standing about telling you what to do all 
the time* You couldn^t dzink in the dining hall and had to 
stay in the bar* It was iuat like being back at school 
only they let you go to t ae pub i .yw and then* m 
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Fonteyns 
of youth! 




TWO budding Marnot 
Fonteyns stMiing th« 
show at th« Sutton 
Centra Sctiool 
Thoatra, High Pave- 
ment. 

They era six-year- 
olds Joanne Mason, 
left, te.id Maria 
Booth, from Kirkfay- 
in-Ashfield. ^ 

Both are members 
of the Christine 
March School of 
Dancing. 

They wera appear- 
ing in the school's 
Winter Dance Revue 
'80. 

N^OTTIVGHAM 
EVENING POST 
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And there were no more open disccs. The young people's gather- 
ings gave way to adult celebrations. 

By 1979 every winter weekend saw two anniversary parties or 
wedding receptions. Some positive steps were made by manage- 
ment. A boiler was lit in advance if requested and the Centre 
Disco was wheeled into place. People appreciated the low cost 
of basic hit- (£3.92 per hour including VAT), got stuck into 
«*elf-catering and prepared to finish earlier than they might 
aa security services after 11.30p.m. cost £6.00 per hour. 
During the weekdays Lhe dining 1-11 (or the smaller dining hall) 
were booked for meetings too; council meetings and annual 
general meetings particularly. Indted, activity fairly buzzed 
on the top floor around - but not in - the Theatre with ita too 
apecific deaign. 
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Two floors beneath the cr6che was popular for children*8 birth- 
day parties* But heret agaioi there were snags* At first the 
Receation Manager conaidered partitioning the cidche into ^eduea^ 
tion* and * recreation * • When this idea received no aupport it 
became necesaary to clear the cr6che*8 toys and equipment which waa 
no mean effort and required more atorage apacSf In effect , a 
conflict of interests between cr6che and children's parties waa 
atructuredf If it had been foraeen some of the conflict could 
have been avoided by extra atorage • The playgroup organiser waa 
lass inconvenienced if there were no part iea • There were nine 
partieBf for example ^ between October and December 1980 but aha 
waa required to clear away every weekend. 

The acceleration of the 'birthday busj^ness' ran counter to all 
other trenda and can only be because newspaper advertisements 
began to appear from ^^bruary 1979 onwarda. By now it could be 
fvholly unclear what was happening o</er catering and bars. For 
exsmplsi the theatre bar has been said to be closed when the 
theatre had a performance but open for a diaco. A little more 
detail ahould make it clear why this was so. 

The bai licence waa granted on 17th June 1977 (the Licenaed Vict- 
uallers Association having opposed it). The two bsrs, bowls hall 
and theatre quickly settled into quite different ^images** The 
bowls bar waa never crowded, aold as much fresh fruit juice aa 
alcohol and had a mix of people in aborts, redfaced fror squaah, 
on a table next to pensioners nursing half a bitter. No-one 
aeemed to go out for a night to the bowls bar but there were 
uaually eight or ten people there. 

The Theatre bar waa uaed by people who had come to the Centre 
apecificalli to drink there. The clientele waa largely Sutton's 
more bizarre older men and youtha who were * approximately ' 18; 
after 10p.m. were added Service Operativea waiting to go off duty. 

The aolution was obvious and right in line with the client model. 
The Thratre bar waa clossd to the public and only to be opened 
for private hire. In effect, the Theatre bar joined in the 
birthday buaineaa of the adjacent dining hall. Thia change of 
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use cut across expectations though. A group of teachers 
thought to further community spirit by forming a darts team 
and playing the local pubs. They knew no other put made a 
spectator charge and so clubbed together to pay the lip. 
spectator charge for each opposition member. The response 
to their request to install a dart board was that it would be a 
health and safety hazard. The request came just when the 
Theatre bar ceased to be either for the public in general or 
for theatre-goers. Whenever it was open it was also effect- 
ively shut by a notice which read ^Private Party". The bar 
could even be hired without the bar itself being open - aa it 
was for a fist-aid course. There were 21 such functions bet- 
ween September and December 19?0. 

There were two further trends in keeping with the decline from 
the first years level of activity. They were the scale of the 
Annual Festival and the number of days for which the Recreation 
Area was closed to the public. The Annual Festival shrank from 
a large scale voluatary group event to a small commercial 
venture . (see Table 9.) 



TABLE 9. 



Festival Items 


Year I 


Year II 


Year III 


Voluntary 
Organisers 


23 


16 


3 


Commercial 
Organisers 


2 


1 


5 



There was no Festival in 1981. 



In the first year the Sports Centre was closed on Christmas 
Day and Boxing Day. In the second and third year ten summer 
days were added. In 19R1 the summer days when closed increaeed 
to twelve. 

The trend of decline in overall figures has to be seen in 
the light of a hardening loyalty from a broad band of users. 
A home had been establiehed for many client clubs and groups, 
The*-c was no doubt of the benefit of this. The doubt lay in 
the matter of continuously stimulating new and casual activity. 
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The Recreation Centre had the potential for being a prime feeder 
for apecialiat cluba who could often be baaed elaewhere. It vaa 
attractive enough to encourage novicea. The area waa well cared 
for. It waa kept, for the moat part, in ita original condition. 

All the aame thia is not the point at which haaty concluaiona jan 
be drawn albeit that the client-model aeema to be the moat pervasive. 
Three reaaona why a concluaion cannot be firmly reached at thia 
point are that reaearrh on developmenta ceaaed to collect exact 
detaila after February 19P0, the direct relationship between usage 
and the personality of the individual manager, and that there were 
atrong undercurrents during the first three yeara which would create 
a aurface tow sooner or later. The undercurrenta have to do with the 
problema of political and administrative purchaae on the Recreation 
Centre aa a whole. The Recreation Manager waa accountable to the 
Joint Sporta Centres Management Committee but this in itself was a 
mini-council drawn from two authoritiea. Aahf eld District Council 
began with no Leiaure Administration as such nor did it have much 
experience to go on. But learning waa taking place, flansfield'a 
Leiaure Centre and their own Kirkby Festival Hall were offering pointa 
of direct comparison which had not been previously available. The 
atructure at Sutton had been lightened by two Superviaora leaving 
for Kirkby Featival Hall and not being replaced. Dismissal pro- 
ceedings againat the aecond Sporta Hall Manager were completed. For 
the time-being the Recreation Manager would atill be relating to the 
Di8trict!a Chief Executive but once the Engineer and Surveyor retired 
his department would be reorganised. 

A process of getting to grips with the slack, the unused potential 
waa therefore underway which could take a decade to consolidate. 
The first moves in this process, from 1980 to 19B2 will be touched 
upon in Chapter 19 when the atory is brought as far forward aa time 
itaelf allows. The relevance of thia chapter and for thoae chapters 
between, comes in the comments msde to the Press by Sports Minister, 
Mr. Hector Monroe, when he visited the Centre and then a dressed the 
annual meeting of the Regional Council for Sport and Recreation in 
the Theatre:- 
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**Sutton Centre fills me with optimism and confidence. In 
some parts of the country there is no doubt that we have 
underuse of excellent school facilities and the schools 
are not designed for public use. But here we have the 
reverse. The situation here is that we have superb co/n- 
munily facilities used by the school, I think it is a 
model w' ich may well be copied by other areas in the 
country* it does seem to me that this solution of community 
use does get the greatest reaction from the public.' 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN : THE MINOR PARTS 1977/80 . 

A census form vas sent to parts of the Centre on the first of May 
1977* The simple count of employees and volunteers was repeated 
each year until 1981. The picture which emerged was clear and 
remarkably consistent. 1977 wss s turning point. Until then 
staffing hsd been on the increase. After 1977 there wss either 
no incresse or drsmatic decline (see Appendix 28). There were 
four years of "cuts'. And so ano ner questicn was raised sbout 
the smsll snd vulnerable services built into Sutton Centre. No 
longer were the iscues, could they perform their trsditionsl tssks 
properly or would they come off badly in spsce-shsring agreements 
with the school*^ F.-'om 1977 onwards there wss the struggle to 
survive. Quite literally^ th^n, could Sutton Centre prove to be 
a fortress for the present ss well ss a blue-print for the future? 



Probation and Social Service s* 

Probation proved to be a cut above other services in a number of 
respects. It was the lesst affected as its budget was part of 
^law and order'. Probation stsff had the most extensive train- 
ing^ the best pay and conditions and the most sutonomy over 
project funds* Probation Officers* liberal views surprised other 
staff. More surprising yet » was their preparedness to intervene 
on behalf of actual or potential clients. With discrete deter- 
mination Probation Officers could support summer holiday and "out 
reach' progratimes providing they were not responsible for the dsy- 
to-day operations. The school and youth service had an ally if 
they wojid only ask, Psrticipants kept quiet about the arrange* 
ments j.st in case; the welfare of joint initiatives was more 
iirportsnt than the double-edged riaks of declaring them^ So one 
minor part^ battleweary at tinies over the near hopeless conditions 
of so .T^aiy clients^ hsd more inner snd extended strength then sny 
other section* 

Socisl Services could also support initiatives - particularly through 
its ^intermediate treatment* funds. Young teenagers in high risk 
neighbourhoods hsd experienced organised for them - often by Sutton 
^ ^^entre*s sixth formers acting as group leaders* 
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The Principal Social Worker, the ex-Probation Officer who had 
focussed attention on juvenile delinquency in 1976. pitched him- 
self into forming the Ashfield Council for Voluntary Service 
and two clubs on older council house estates. A.C.V.S. moved 
into the old Police Station which Social Services had so recently 
left. Indeed, Social Services was almost symbolised by the fleet 
of six»meals on wheels*' vans which parked for just an hour each d^y. 
The work was "out there', all over the town in fact. 

Social Services was like Probation in that it did not want any 
school space but did want a positive attitude to its clients, their 
relatives and children. Both, too, found the tutor group principle 
compatible with their "case load* approach and appreciated ♦•.he 
convenience of tutors being so close. There wer** mony ad- 

hoc case conferences through chance meetings and **popping into' 
teaching areas. All benefits of this nature were particularly 
sppreciated as the scale of problems and the strain of coping were 
growing at an alarming rate. 



The Registrar and Careers Office . 

While the Probation and Social Services were steadily adjusting to 
modern offices and the novelty cf reception areas, the Registrar 
had criticisms of the cent ra izat ion of services to contend with. 
There was strong oppositio- co closing the offices at King's '^ill 
Hospital and Kirkby. Indeed, the opposition was sufficiently strong 
for a limited service to be reopened. The logic of being registered 
at Sutton Centre, then educated and recreated until a death certi- 
ficate was issued, held little appeal to the Registrar. 
The function is a confidential statistical service 
with direct responsibility to Somerset Houce. All 
suggestions of circulating gross figures were 
steadfastly resisted. The Registrar's area became 
like a cave - with one entrance, exit and a 
procedure for circulating. Indeed, the Registrar 
was most concerned lest the happy atmosphere else- 
where spill into the area and disturb the bereaved. 
Just once, when a typical week's activities were 




chronicled throughout the Centre to give a cross-section of every- 
^thinq that was happening it was learned that there had been 64 
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The Registrar was one legal data collecting point in Sutton 
Centre and the Careera Office waa becoming the others The 
latter did not alter by choice but by circumatar.cea . After 1978 
achool leavera were no longer required to collect their National 
Inaurance Carda from the officet The reduction in firat oppor- 
tunitiea, particularly the number of apprenticeahipa, meant fewer 
openinga on the booka. Careera teachera who arranged work exper*- 
ience weeka for fifth formera were jun^ping the gun by ^*loaning' 
a likely candidate for a job which would not then be notified to 
the office at all. The reault waa dwindling figurea for openinga 
in the weekly returna to County Hall. 

The Careera Office had two other liatening taaka away from the 
Centre in the form of induatrial and achool viaits. Being the 
Aahfield area office meant travelling conaiderable diatances. 

Thia waa^in a aenae/why extra effort waa needed becauae 
of mounting difficultiea and becauae of "frozen posts'. 
Probation, Social Servicea and Caree.a were not "cut", they were 
put on ice. The general rule waa no new poata, all poata vacated 
Jeft unfilled unleaa strategic need could be proved. County Mall 
had a Manpower Committee whoae approach made requsating a replace- 
ment like volunteering to go over Niagara Falla in a barrel. 
There waa nothing leaa than a limpet*like tenacity to getting the 
overheada down. 

Local Adult Education , 

Adult Education became a prime target for the new economies. So 
aignificant were the changea, and the part played by being in 
Sutton Centre, that the 1976 pocif'ion will be briefly reviewed 
before the drama of 1977*Rn ia described. 

In 1976, Local Authority Adult Education took the ahape of a full* 
time Princ ipal , three evening Deputy Principala, a part-time 
aecretary and twenty part-time tutora. Many of theae tutora had 
accumulated fifteen to eighteen houra of couraework. Coursea 
were provided at twenty-eight pointa throuohout the town. A 
high proportion of thoae in receipt were elderly and paid itc fees* 
Adult Education had been introduced into every old peraon*a home 
in the town. By and large the vocational couraea, eapecially 
>thoae needing equipment, took place within the Centre itaelf. 
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During the next three years the charije per two-hour course 
increased from thirty-three pence to sixty pence to one pound. 
The requirement for a minimum enrolment was increased from 
twelve to fifteen persons. The fee of one pound was required 
for all courses with the exception of those which were vocat- 
ional and to be charged half-rate.^ The position of the 
Principal was first put as a one-year contract and then re-orqan- 
ised into being a lectureship at a Further Education College 
aome eight miles away. For a year the part-time secretary still 
resident at the Centre acted as Principal whilst the displaced 
Principal became a clerk in a distant college. During the follow- 
ing year the Principal was given a fifty per-cent teaching load 
at another Further Education College and quite soon afterwards 
took a full-time lectureship there. Not long after the part-time 
secretary was given notice to retire. 



Between 1976 and 1981 course enrolments reduced 
by 92% with only the most popular of recreational 
activities, such as car maintenance and yoga, 
remaining as a small proportion alongside those 
vocational course of Typewriting end '0' level 
study. The great st^^ngth of a service as 
social service to senior citizens had been trans- 
formed into its greatest weakness. To repeat an 
example, elderly men and women living on their own 
had enjoyed Luncheon Club to which they brought 
their own food and which they cooked and ate 
together. They were in no position to pay a 
pound for each such period. In March 19R0 there 
were but thirteen courses surviving in Sutton 
in-Asnf ield . 



MPs to 
help on 
classes 

EAST Midlands MPs are 
to form a "Save Adult 
Education" group after 
meeting to discuss the 
recent cuts in the service. 

The all-party group will 
represent the case for 
adult education in both 
Houses of Parliament. 

At the inaugural meeting 
were Mr. Michael English 
(Nottingham West). Mr 
Phihp Whitehead (Derby 
North). Mr. Raymond Ellis 
(Derbyshire North East). 
Mr Frank Haynes (Ash- 
field). Mr John Dormand 
(Easington). Mr. Stephen 
DorrelT (Loughborough) 



and Baroness 
(House of Lords). 

POST 



David 



I TVENUG POS 
|Q,i2.79. 



The reorganisation which ultimately displaced the Adult Education 
Principal was a county-wide policy. This was the reorganisation 
which began in December 1976 when responsibility for Adult Educa- 
tion was moved into Further Education Colleges. The County Treasurer's 
comments then were{ 

"Tfte proposed reorganisation results in a reduction of 
four ptsfs and a saving, at a maximum, of 122,000". 
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Sutton Centre was the only non Fu'ther Education Institution 
where the position of Principal survived at all, even if only 
for a brief while. For a year Sutton Centre waa also the only 
non Further Education Inatitution in the County at which there 
waa any adult education whatsoever. Then school money waa 
spent modifying spaces on the adult education floor from being 
open plan areas in order to make four seminar rooms. This 
expenditure of a little over three thousand pounds increased 
the number of groups which could occupy the floor at the aame 
time. Sixth form teaching had been planned aa one of the uaea 
of the floor, nine such aeaaiona were held in 1979-80. 

By virtue of being part of Sutton Centre, Local Education 
Authority Adult Education was at first spared and then put into 
cold storage where it lay largely dormant until a change of 
political will could re-introduce the service. The office, the 
designated teaching areas (shared with the sixth form) and ten 
per-cent of overall space remained. On March 10th 1980 the 
Chairman of the Education Committee, Coun. Mrs. Caroline Minkley 
said, 

"The cuts imposed last year did not allow time to give 
full consideration to all the implications' • 

Overall 36,0 G students had been reduced to 6,000. There had 
been an affliction upon small centres, social provision and 
small classes (see Appendix 29.). 

In 1^76 there were two W.E.A. Organisers; a Resident lutor for 
the area and a Tutor specifically for the Mining Industry. The 
Resident Tutor organised for Sutton and seven other centres in 
North Notts. The Mining Industry Tutor organised a day-long 
two year course for Union Officials and Pit Deputies. The 
Resident Tut or 's activities took two main direct ions , short- 
term liberal adult education in matters such as Geology, Local 
History or Musical Appreciation where he was guided by branches 
of the Association, and Trade Union Studied which responded to 
the provision of the Health and Safety Act. The day-time work 
of the W*E.A. was largely with, and for, trades unionists, whilst 
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the evenina activities were more related *o adults as alert 
citizens • 

In 1977 the Tutor for the mining industry retired and he was 
replacea dy the then Resident Tutor f^r Sutton Centre. In effect, 
the latter post disappeared. Aa it happened, the person appointed 
spanned both roles and continued with a modest expansion. He left 
two years later with the Resident Tutor's post still frozen. His 
replacement was another locally born ex-miner who was also pre- 
pared to continue being responsible for the liberal adult education 
and Trade Union Study Couraes e Centre. A year later, when 

one of his part-time tutors suggested a women's group, he agreed to 
a ten-week expe.imental period. A creche was organised on the adult 
education floor in the teaching area next to where the group met, 
and the group itself proved more than capable of self-management. 

Zven though, then, there was no Resident Tutor at Sutton Centte from 
1978 successive tutors for the Mining In ustry ^mpensated for this 
by accepting additional responsibility. The Lccai Authority did 
not take advantage by demanding the return of office space. The 
Tutor to the Mining industry turned his attention to providing a 
day-time course in the next County. His prime task ectually expanded. 



WEA gets GflANT aId 
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GRANT Sid to the Worken* EducatioiuJ Aijocktion 
■ltd the Nottingham University Department of Aualt 
Education are to be regtored — provided the two 
omnistions put up their feet to hel^i towards costs. 

The county education committee unanimously agreed 
to s proposal put forward by the chairman, Coun. Mrs. 
C&uolme Minklev, that the WLA and the University 
both re<5ehre a limited grant equal to 75 per cent it 
their grant for 1979/80. 

This would amount to more than £10,000 and £14,000 
respectively. Money will come from under-spenJings 
ansmg m the current year. Original plans to v ^idraw 
grant aid would have saved the ccunty uM,0()0 a year. 

Coun. Mrs. Minkley said it ga^e her personal 
pleasure to restore the granU, but she stressed that 
she expected a gr"»t degree of self-help from the 
orssnisers. 

Coun. Fred RiddeU (Ub) said the committee had 
oflTered "too bvJe, too late. Damage has already been 
infficted on the service and many classes have not 
surviveJ,** he said. 

Major changes bivolving the pravision of 'O' and 'A' 
level courses m Nottinghamshire could soon be on the 
i%av. 

A special working party repo«t on the is 19 age 
group advocating that schools shouk) have the 
emphasis on 'A*^ and *0* levels while colleges of 
further education concentrate dh vocational courses 
was approved by the committee. 

It w£s not, however, all plain sailing. Parts of the 
report came luider fire from Labour members. 

CtJticism of the move to cut down on 'A* and 'O* 
level courses in colleges of Airther educatk>n came 
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from college l»'»turer Mr. ^>s Whkher, who saki he 
was "absolutely certain this proviskm shouki be main- 
tained." 

Coun. RiddeU described the report proposing « 
change of policy as "ver>- damaging to the educatkm 
services of the county." He had, he tokl the meeting, 
received many tekphone calk from further education 
staff who felt their careen were at risk. 

Coun. Mrs. Maiiorie Mi 'nniUan (C) said she, too, 
had had mai^y calls but they were bi support of the 
report. They have saki it is something that shouki 
have been done years ago," she added. 

Ths working party, who made 23 recommendaUons, 
were congratulated on their efforts 1^ committee 
chairm-m Coun. Mrs. Minkley. She described their 
paper as "a wonderful report." 

Coun. Peter Wright (C) saki it was a part of educa- 
'<on that had never been sorted o»»* r-*'jnally or bi 
Nottinghamshire. '1 think t* is is a orst-class move 
we*ve started," he added. 

But, the repo sUtes, it will take f me fcr the 
changes to be made as students who have rbs^dy 
beguii a course in a particular schoc* r college wiU 
complete those courses the.v 

The county council was happy to provide grants for 
the WEA and the University Adult Educatkm depart- 
Uient now they were prepared to make realisUc 
chams themselves, county council leader Coun. Her- 
bert Bird saki later. 

"Our job is to educate. It is also to make sure that 
no money is wt sted." 
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Heanwhile» at Sutton Centre^ a womena' atudies group with creche 
had b^en aatabliahed through the efforts of the part-time tutor 
and the group itaelf. No*-one thought to question an ad-hoc 
creche aa auch; temporary supports for learners are conaistent 
with being in a Community Education Centre. 

Univeraity Extra^'Mural « 

Univeraity Extra-Mural proviaion had shared the couraes for the 
mining induatry with the W.E.A. and followed theae up with a 
twO'-year Saturday morning course on "Political Economy** and a 
airing of one-day conferencea on the theme: ''Local Induatriea and 
thair Problema"* Univeraity Extra-Mural effort also supported 
the Centre by piloting three experimental courses. .he visbility 
of the courses having been demonatratedt the L.E.A. Principal 
aaaumed reaponaibility for them. 

Some membera of the Sociology class wished to continue meeting sa 
a local atudy group. Although their numbers were small the Univer- 
aity Extra-Mural Tutor supported this g^oup for the firbt year. 

The group then became independent and met for a further two years 

2 

until ita work waa done. An oral history group wss sl'^o spon- 
sored for a year and it^ too» continued until an account of the 
"Depression** hsd been produced. Innovstions continued. 

In I98O9 the University Extra-Mural reaident tutors in snd sround 
Nottingham reorganised themaelvea voluntarily. Rather than there 
being aeparate reaident tutors for five centres a core group waa 
formed. Aa with the L.E.A. and the W.E.A. a full-time Organiaer 
waa withdrawn. Even ao^ the office apsce and teaching space were not 
taken over by other parte of the Centre (although thia would have 
been unlikely aa the part-time aecretary and miners* library 
remained) • 

Re-organiaation^ aa with the L.E.A. and W.E.A. had reaulted in the 
virtual removal of a reaident person responsible for the function- 
ing and development of the aervice. Ir. each caae there was to be 
a red jced preaence - reduced to a terminel manned by part-time 
aecretariea. And* in each caae^ the Comnuntity Education Centre 
actually helped to keep the terminal operational; just by being 
diverse and atanding for aomethinr;. 
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Adult Literacy . 

There waa never a period of certainty aa far aa Aault Literacy ia 
concerned. Firat there waa neither pay nor teaching materiala. 
Then there waa abaorption into the Local Education Authority and 
a nominal pay aa if the organiaer waa juat another part-time 
Mdult Education tutor. Then there were the vagariea of Local 
Education Authority re-organiaat ion to be withatood. Neverthe- 
leaa, by the lat of May 1979 there .ere twenty voluntary helpera 
and aix part-time ataff. The adult education teaching room into 
which Adult Literacy had apread had become a grotto of booka, 
charta and all manner of colourful materiala. 

Three-fiftha of Adult Literacy "meetinga" were out of the Centre 
and in the homea of either the tutor or tuteea. Thoae which took 
place in the Centre apread along the Adult Education Floor. Signa 
marked the Service'a priority claim, joatling with the school for 
the vacated Adult Education rooms. 

Between 1975 and 1977 the Adult Literacy ataff had developed a 
Mode III C.S.E. During the next year they added numeracy to 
literacy ard deviaed a Mode III C.S.E. in Basic Skilla for Adulta. 
The following year the organiser formed a Stroke-Club and made uae 
of the Day C«3ntre ambulancca and a free evening there to offer two 
aeaaiona to thoae auffering from atrokea; one in movement and the 
other in apeech. 

The number of adulta actively engaged in adult literacy never 
dropped below two hundred even though people came and went at their 
own free-will more or less continuoualy . As new"problem adultb* 
were diacovered, whether they were Arab doctora at the local hospital 
or Vietnameae refugees in Mansfield, they were referred to Adult 
Literacy at Sutton Centre. in terma of the numbera of people 
involved Adult Literacy grew to be the fourth biggeat pjrt of 
Sutton Centre by 1981. 

Sutton Centre gave Adult Literacy a warm aecure room, teaching 
apacea into which it could apread and a reception aervice for 
when organiaera were not preaent. Adult Literacy atudenta became 
juat yet more adulta finding their way to a claaa. Direct coata 
could not have been cut beyond atopping the organiaera part-time 
fee. Indirect coata were often met by Sutton Centre. 
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Teachers' Centres were also the subject of ''cuts* The number 
of cen4:rea was reduced from six to two; those remsining were 
Nottingham «nd Sutton Centre. The responsibility of Sutton 
Csntra's Wsiden becsme the Northern half of the County. Whereas 
the Warden had been trying to aupport the Southern part of Ash- 
field by eatabliahing a aub-centre at Hucknall» the equipment and 
part-time ataff from the centres to be clossd now flowed into 
Sutton Centre* Working Partiea in intereata like Primary Matha. 
and Higher Order Reading Skilla had already arisen from earlier 
couraea. Theae Working Partiea now had the task of extending 
their membership to the County's borders. The duolicstor rattled 
out reama of posters to tell teachers in schools whst resources 
they could draw upon ("The Staff Room copy of 'What-We-Got * ") and 
invite them to the useful open night on Wednesday eveninga* The 
reaultt though^ was many more abort couraeo at Sutton Centre! 
In addition to an A.G.M. the March week in 1960 included five 
meetin a on topica ranging from guitar playing to teaching 
^oor readers. Far from struggling with reduced funda the Teachera' 
Centre struggled with a huge increaae in needa and demanda. Once 
again an outpost at Sutton Centre had eacaped the death blows 
being landed elaewhere. 

All in all the Adult Education 
Floor waa at^xl a fairly buay 
place. The fielding operation 
of W.E.A. and Univeraity Extra 
Mural combined wiii the expand 
ing aixth form. Adult Literacy 
and Teachera' Centre to take 
the place of the oecimated 
Local Authority Adult Educa- 
tion, (aee Table 10 over) 

The "cute'*! though riteant more than a reduction of real» financia' 
aupport. There waa alao a change of climate aa if a awing from 
aunny to stormy. All parta experienced a preaaure upon their 
style to become "sslf-finsncinq"; to become "cost-effective"^ 
to maximize the value for money. And whereaa Adult Education 
waa given no chance to move in the deaired direction^ the Day 
Centre waa given hints. Vacant posta ware frozen end then 
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ADOLT EDUCATION FLOORt FORMAL GATHERINGS IK THE WEEK B3GIWKIWG 17.a.«n. 
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DAY 


TIME 


A16 Miners Rm. 


A18 Large 


A18 SmAll 


A19 


A21 


Teachers Centre 


MONDAY 


9-1 

1-4 .30 
4.30-7 
7-9.30 


Miners 
Mine r s 

Russ ian Cult . 
(e.m. ) 


Adult Lit. 


Maths (6th) 
Adult Lit. 


English (6th) 


Enirironnen tal 
Studies (t .c. 


Environmental 
)Studies (t.c.) 


TUESDAY 


9-1 

1-4.30 
4.30-7 

7-9.30 


Miners 
Miners 

Poor Readers 

Orn i thology 
(w.e .a. ) 


N.U.T. 
N.U.T. 


N.U.T. 
N.U.T. 
Maths (6th) 


N.U.T. 
N.U.T. 

English (6th) 


Maths. (6th) 

Painting LEA 

Prim. Maths 
t .c. 

Adult Lit. 


N.U.T. 
N.U.T. 

Poor Readers 
Huthwaite Plys. 


WEDNESDAY 


9-1 

1-4.30 
4.30-7 
7-9.30 


Mine rs 
Miners 

Victorian Eng- ' 
land (w.e.a. ) 


Adult Lit. 
Geography 6th. 


Early Retire- 
ment (w.e.a.) 
II 


Shop Stewards 
Shop Stewards 

Adult Lit. 


Sociology 6thi 


Early Retire- 
ment (W.E.A.) 
n 

A . G . M . 


THURSDAY 


9-1 

1-4.30 
4.30-7 
7-9.30 


Miners 
Miners 

Geology (EM) 


Maths. (6th) 
nacns . \ ot n ; 


Video Gp. (em) 


English (6th) 
English (6th) 

Adult Lit. 


Study Gp (em) 


Guitar (t.c.) 


FRIDAY 

o 


9-1 

1-4.30 
4.30-7 
7-9.30 






Adult Lit. 
Adult Lit. 




Adult Lit. 


leacners induc* 
tion _ 
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unfrozen months Inter ss if as a reward for good behavioui". 



OUTSIDE SUTTON CENTRE DAY CENTRE* 



The Day Centre's response to mounting pressure waa to ateadfastiy 
maintain ^business as usuai** The cycle of the sessons evenl> 
turned; the l^^gul8r| snd regulsting rhythm, in which all membera 
could play a pai^» Christmasi foi 
for example I extended over two 
months* In November came the 
market to sell produce ss 
Christmas presents and then 
the Dance at the Devonahire 
Suite to raise funds for holi- 
dsys* Then, in December, csme 
the week of lunches snd psper 
hats followed by the Psntomime 
in t.he Thestre* Entertainera 
came in and ahopping tripe wer.t 
out* And so on round to Esster 
Bonnets, Tramps Suppers snd 
Harvest Festivsls* The big 
events were holidsys; a week 
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abroad in summer, five days in Blackpool for the Lights. 
The Day Centre opened and closed like an ordinary school.^ 
The very regularity of this rhythm tended to conceal the 
fineaaa of fund-raising events in between and the near- 
paralysing exhaustion of a week'a shopping and sight-seeing 
in Hoi land . 

^Business as usual' also produced prestigeous results. 
The swimming club won local and national honours after only 
three years of practice.^ The sewing ladies were much in 
demand to embroider banners after the Queen had graciously 
accepted a work of art on behalf of the International Year 
of the Disabled. The Day Centre eventa were often extended 
to include achool-children and the Clubs, like fishing and 
drama directly depended upon the leadership of school 
teachers. The Phab Club on a Friday niqht was a model of 
its kind; being manned by volunteers, spon*?ored by Leisure 
Services and h Id in the purpose-built Jay Centre. Indeed, 
the schedule of weekly programmes showed the support ^hich 
the Day C3ntre received from Adult Educntion, School and 
Leisure Services, (see Table 11). 



• 

HIGH PAVEMENT DAY CENTRE ? 



TABLE 11. 



WEEKLY PROGRAMf<E ! 1979. 





HORNING 


AFTERNOON 


EVENING 




Cxaft classes 
Kusie Movement 
- Indoor Games 


Craft Classes 
Fishing Club 
Bingo 

Indoor Games 




TVES. 


Cratt Classes 
Indoor Games 
Chrcpody 
(fortnightly) 


Crcft Classes 
Sailing Club 
Indoor Games 
(Inter Centre 
Friendlies ) 


Jubilee 
Sports Club 


WED. 


Cra^t Zlaises 
Dress^a)cii.g 

for Blind 
t ctQi ca *iOfi / 
Indocr Garaes 


Craft Classes 
Drama Club 
( Education ) 

Choral Group 


Whist 
Drive. 


TBVRS. 

f 


craft Clar^tis 
Music ^ Movement 
Indoor Cames 


Crait wrasses 
Choral Group 
Blind Club 


Fifty^Fiity 
Social Club 




Cr^Aft Classes 
Indoor 'James 


Craft Classes 
brimming Clut 
Copper Tooling 

(Adult Educ. ) 
Dressmaking 

(Adult Bduc. ) 


PBAB Club 
(Leisure 
Services) 



Craft Classes include :^ 

Woodwor)c, metalworJi, art, pottery, basket" 
work, Icatl. work, net.*dlowork , soft furr.^ 
ishings and toys, macrante, pin £ thread, 
canvas work, etc. 

Indoor Games include :^ 

Snooker, billiards, darts, skittles, 
scrabble , dominoes , cards, table tennis, 
chess and ball therapy. 



Bairdressing , daily by appoint^ient. 
Chiropody Service fortnight ly^ 



Evening Meetings of Advisory Committee - 
league of Friends' - Jubilee Sports Club 
and Age Concern, 

Saturday Vse - /.t present limited to fund 
raising events, i.e. coffee mornings , 
Christmas Market, Street Cullection Base* 

Outings, Parties, vances, ^roup Bolidays, 
organised from the Day Centre* 
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Youi:h & Connunity 
Officer with young 
member of PHAB Club. 



But the rate of change in memberahip was 
very high betweenCFebruary and November 
1979 31 new membera were admitted) and 
attendance almoat alwaya problem fraught. 
There were always relativea eager to have 
a new member admitted, alwaya G.P.'a who 
thought there ought to be room for one 
more« There were uaually good reaaona 
(transport, weather conditiona, hoapital 
attendance snd in -capacitating illneaa ) 
why thoae entitled couJ^ not actually 

attend . The act i:al numbers of regia- 
tered membera entitled to transport 
vari'dd between 63 and 108 per day in 



March 1980. But in practice it waa rare to aee more than 
4t eople at one time. The recurring question waa, therefore, 
not whether the Day Centre waa open but whether it waa full or 
even busy? 



When sujh questions w?re brought up there were 
vhree issues raiaed which limited the acnpe for 
expanaion. Firat how many handicapped people 
could the care assistants cope with? Secondly, 
how many **caaes** could the Dsy Centre hold? 
Thirdly, how suitsble wss the Centre for the 
physicslly handicspped 

At the February 1979 Adviaory Committee meeting 

item 6. was Day Centre usage. The "to-ing and 

fro'ing" is close to ths surfsce in the minutes: 

'•The Occupancy and Transport figures w^re distributed and dia-' 
cussed at gr at length. The Secretary reported that there 
wera problems at Hucknall, Selston and Underwood where a 
large percentage of members were only able to come in once 
weekly o^^ing to the limited ambulance runs and high propor-' 
tion of w.'ieelchair-bound members at Hucknall, The proportion 
of elderly using the Day Centre at the present time was dis-- 
cussed and views aired on future allocation. 

The Manager reported that she had no one on the waiting ijst 
at present, referrals were planned into the Day Centre after 
visiting and clearance by the Area Social Work Team. 

The social Services Directum reported on the area of the Day 
Centre and space allocation per mernDcT. He assumed that when 
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the size of the Day Centre was planned it was envisaged 
that 25% usage would be in other joint use areas of 
Sutton Centre* The Headmaster said he 
would tSKe this point into account in 
future but the school itself was over^ 
populated. 

The 'hairman suggested that Management 
Services should be asked to come in an 
investigate the problems of the Day 
Centre within the complex of Sutton 
Centre, The Social Services Director 
confirmed that Management Services wer 
already reviewing Day Centres in the 
County and he would try and arrange fo 
them to come here before the next meet 
ing* 

The Manager repotted on the risks and 
problems involved transporting members 
in during the snow and icy weather' , 

The politics of a numbers dispute ensued* The report froTi 
Social Services concluded thst the occupsncy rate had been 
over-eat imatedt The report ended:- 

**This centre was designed for a maximum capacity of 120 
persons (75% physically handicapped , 25% elderly ) , and 
is part of the Sutton Town Centre complex* One major 
aspect of the design was that a percentage of the members 
would be placed for activity within other parts of the 
complex, e«9« Adult Educatiov , Home Economics, Craft instruct 
tion areas of the school and in the sports complex* Due 
to the lateness in clearing agreement to use of the total 
complex, due to problems with bui Iding/f ire regulations , no 
use of parts of the complex, other than High Pavement Centre 
was possible for the first three years of operation* In 
that time, pupil intake has been so developed as to prevent 
the original usage by the physically handicapped and elderly 
to take place other than marginally* The High Pavement 
Centre itself is too small and has too few toilet facilities 
to cope with a capacity of 120 and it is therefore suggested 
that the maximum capacity be reduced to 80%' 




The auggestion wss rejected by the Advisory Committee in Hsrch 
1980 snd 8 working psrty set up to explore wsys of incressing 
the actual attendance* This working party had almost the 

I ^ ssme key membership ss snother 
investigstive group who were 
to look into criteris for eli- 
gibility. The tensions of 
these discussions wss heightened 
jaomewhat by the Ares Dir ctor 
of Social Servicep in the next 
Iblock becoming the immediate 
senior of the Day Centre Manager. 
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The machinations of Review Panels, Adviaory Committees and 
the likJ were directed towards "the greater efficiency and 
service'^provision of the Day Centre' 

There were no ataffing increases in the Day Centre, In fact, 
the post of Pottery Instructor, once vacant, was frozen and 
thoD consigned to deep storage, Apprt from this reduction 
though, the cuts were a kind of encircling of the Day Centre's 
routines; almost a poking and prodding at its tested but fit 
necessarily tried routines. The Manager made out a case for 
being unable to go beyond immediate provision and for limited 
numbers within that provision. Politicians and professionals 
tried to have members circulate in the Centre and the real 
numbers increase. Undoubtedly few membera, if any, were 
aware of the arguments taking place. Their hopes were of 
small improvements: such as being able to open the door 
through Recreation t*anagement on their way to dinner. 
Rather than being for or against extending their privileges 
they focussed upon practical frustrations which could be 
overcome. For members had their private troi'bles, like a 
determination to walk for the first time or speak sufficiently 
clearly to be understood, \ot far from those playing table- 
tennis or sanding timber were those whorr the spark of life 
had almost left. Thankfully it was unthinkable that the 
Day Centre should be cut as Adult Education hod been. 

Elsewhere in the Country Youth and Community work was being 
given its share of ''cuts'. Yet in Nottinghamshire the 
service continued to expand. For where Youth Work was part 
of "Education" it was put under the ss-ne pressure as schools 
and colleagues, NottinghaTishire 'a unique arrangement was to 
Youth and Community's favour - at least for the time being, 
Down in the Bunker business was booming. The opening hours 
remained the same as in 1976. There were 15 part-ti'ne staff 
on the books .11 tjnder the command of one Youth Leader, Other 
staff included a detached worker away making contacts in pubs 
and the ice-rink and the loyal wo-nen behind the Toffee bar. 
Monday's diaco was the busiest regular event and Friday nights 
the most pleasant - that is when the ''big ones'were out. 
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The Bunker regulars were growing upt they were ageino in the 
accelerated way their parents had done* There were marriages 
and/or prsms from 1977 onwarda* Each year, though ^ the atnnoa- 
phere held more tenaion and aggreaaion* Popular youth atyles 
had become set into ganga of followers* There waa no love loat 
between Rockabilly^ Northern Soul and Punk* A few stayed fixed 
in their atylea but more changed from one to the other* Punk 
emerged aa the atronoest aingle identity* Thia was the firat 
youth atyle since Heil'a Angela to have a near auicidal approach 
to growing up^ to radiate hoatility from atudded jackets* The 
biggeat group in the Bunker were the naatieatf and from time to 
time one or more were **banned out' for wrecking the toileta or 
the telephone or threatening part-timera* On their own they 

were okay but together In point of fact, they were 

Sutton's first easily recognisable unemployed youth* As 
society's promises of rich rewards became harder to keep Punka 
voluntarily became d iaintereated in the purauit of bright pro- 
apecta* They sniffed glue in the doorway of the Music Block 
instead * 

Between 1?77 and 1980 the 
Bunker got a reputation 
for being a tough place* 
The emergence of Punk, 
though, did not becorre a 
serious mstter until mid- 
1979. John Clayton, who 
had been in charge until 
then, hsd been set on 
fulfilling an ambition for 

more and more activities, more and more spectscular events* 
Bunker sctivitie^ combined fund-rsising for the Phab and 
Link Cluba with Bunker membera doing thinga they had never 
dreamed of. There were the Raft Racea acroaa the Reaervoir, 
full of claahest sinkings snd getting stuck in the mud* A visit* 
ing Germsn Youth Club gave the opportunity to invite all other 
cluba in the area* Mutually hostile youth styles were crsmmed 
in until their noses touched* The pool tesm ventured to where 
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no Suttonian had trod before, all black city clubs and pit 
villager twenty miles away. The formulae combined a good 
cauae with transport and moments of abject terror! 



In June 1979 there was the Pach push to Skegness, The Notts. 
Free Press report showed what strin s had been pulled toqether 
on this occasion: 

^BATH night had a special meaning for pupils from Sutton Centre 
anu Ashfield schools on Sat'»rday . . • . they started pushing one 
from Sutton to Skegness I 

Ard 20 gruelling hours later the 16 pushers heaved the bath 
into Skegness with the rewarding knowledge that they had 
^napped^^ what could be more than Ll,500 for their efforts. 

Together with adult helpers, including employees of Abacus 
and veteran Sutton walker, Charlie Bllis, they will have gone 
a long way to providing a caravan for the local Link Club for 
the tt.ntally Handicapped, 

The Bath Brigade left the BunKer at Sutton at Sam on Saturday and 
girl pupils took turns to make the job a little hi rder by sitting 
in the tub all the way. 

The bath transporter , which was made specially for the run by 
workers at Abacus, prjved a useful collecting cox along the route 
and helped boost the fund raising effort. 

The young pushers were al o sponsored by relatives and friends 
for the 70 mile trek. 

After a well earned overnight rest the pupils and helpers had 

an enjo*fable day in the summer sunshine at the Bast Coast remort." 
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Charlie Ellis showed the way by raising £33? himself. Hia 
technique waa simple: he asked sponsors to pay what they 
wished beforehand as there was no doubt that he would finish 
the walk* The total aum given to Link Club was £19630. 
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ihB Bath Push had only been an *idea* one month earlier and 
.lad been announced at a FaaS^on Show for Charity held in the 
Theatre under the headline ^200 attend Sutton Shew' the 
report included a mention of ^^music from Sutton singer, Neil 
Keightley' (aee pages 196-R )• As with the Bath Push the 
event combine' young people and local firma as co-partners in 
a productian. Involvement was invited in such s way that it 
was impossible to refuse. At i e time of the Charity Show John 
Clayton^ two helpera and 10 youngsters (two severely handicapped) 
were trek ing across the desert in Morocco • 

In effect t the Youth Leader had tried just about everything it 
was possible to do. When the Area Officer^ hia boss, moved» 
Johr Clayton get his job. The move was fast, almost fatally faati 
The Bunker was left without a leader for nearly six months. The 
promotion had b. en a great morale 
boost for youth leaders becaf;<^e it 
ahoweJ that young go-^nee^ leaders 
^John Clayton ther 32) could 
make it ir' lOT management. 

It was .n approval for his 

uuccL.ieer .ing style But the 



Leisure Services — 

Youth and Community Division 

Come and , Jn 

an Expanding Service 



Notttnghtfm's Servtca s unique m that it part of • Lei5ur« 
Ssrvicm Ot nrnent as an equal partne ^ith LibnnM. Sport. 
Art and Coufitryside As such tha Servtc* nas devalopad to tha 
extant that there are 54 fuH-hme Centres with 3 mora planned. 
A professional supervision sybteni is «n operation and leaders 
are members of 4rei teams Opportunilies exist for in* Service 
Trdintrig and promotion opportunities within the Service. 
Suitably quahfied arid experienced pr >s (male or femalel 
are required tor the following posts 



Scale 2 Posts 



Sutton Centre Bunker Coffee 8ar - Sutton in Ashfteld This a 
an opportunity to work as a member of a ful-time team on the 
campus of the famous Community School. Tha youth and 
community provwon is a non-me'tibership ' Coffee Bar and 
Disco with opportunities to work with physically and mentally 
handicappad young people For further datailf plaaaa contact 
Bob Walter on 0602 754%J 



Bunker part-time ^taff had to 
atruggle with Ms sbsence and 
his determination not to show 
favouritism ^.owards his old 
haunt • 

Takings slumped from arotjnd f.4n0 
a week to £200 a week. The Punks 
became more provocative and turned on the part-time leaders* The 
Bunker was often closed because of some misdemeanour and oiembers 
sheltered from the coming winter in the neighbouring foyer* A 
central position holds both the seeds of success and failure and 
enables either to be clearly visible* John Clsyton had said that 
the Bunker'a locati^'n had alwaya kept him on his toes: 



First week f^ay 197V 
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^'Nobody wants a youth c2ub next to them, its troublesome. 
Its contestious. Full of energy, good laughs and conflicti 
There's every chance of things going wrong," 

At the beginning of January 19P0 the Recreation Manager, 
conscious of the need to protect his paying ciistomeis, 
demanded that his front door, the foyer, be cleaned up; 
patrons were running the gauntlet ot displaced Punks who 
lolled and leered enough to make them sick with fjar. The 
Bunker closed altogether to be redecorated for the new 
Youth Leader, After just six months th membership had 
dwindled to twenty or so punks, the sarre number of darting 
eleven-year-olds and a stunned silent r^ajoricy who could 
still remember how ±t had been. Youth work is so immediate. 
What matters is what ia happening now and next month. The 
new leader had a difficult example to follow and a club with 
u hard core of difficult young Tien. As he took over John 
Clayton was commissioning anothjr 'bus, a replacement 'bus 
paid for by fund-raising and for ose by community groups 
and especially equipped for the handicapped. 

This chap«-er, then, spans from direct cijts and the removal 
of staff, to pockets of sustained activity - albeit with 
increased pressure upon them to do more. And yet it closed 
with a cut of a different kind: the damage done when any 
highly effective founder person continued on his, or her, 
near inevitable career path; damage that can be consider- 
ably increaaed when a replacement is not available for six 
months. Above all the minor parts were demoralized by 
the removal and non-rep lacement of staff. Even 30, they 
still proved themselves capable of traditional and innova- 
tive achievements - particularly when it came to novel uses 
of the Theatre. That adult education par'..*? retained a 
presence through such a period was a muted but definite 
success • 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN; THE SCHOOL; 1977 > APRIL 1978 > 

crisis will be over levels, Whmt's going to hmppen 
when he's told to do them'* 

Dr, John Dsniels, 
May 1977 . 

The School was last mentioned in July 1977 when At had been 
viaitcd by s psrty of internstionsl Journslists. All ttien seemed 
well with the world and particulsrly ao with the Conaervative 
Ccunty Council which had come into power the previous May. Amsl- 
gsmation with two other sites (their staff and their pupils 
includsd) was dus to tske piece thst Autumn* Let us begin with 
whst smslgsmstion sctuslly mesntt with the prsctical and personal 
problsp^ which it csused* 

Esstbourne School, slthouf^h Iste Victorisn, looked ss if it hsd 
been s '.rivste louss built in Georgian timee* Around it there were 
the v/ooden sheds of s gymnasium and a classroot. block* Esstbourne 
is on Sistion Rosd bscking onto the Psrk* Ststion Roid is sstabl- 
ishtid Sutton* On w!S left are pre-war council housss, beyond the 
junction on the light are pre*war private semi-detsched r **Aristo- 
crats of Isbour' on the left, ^Aristocrats of labour' on the right; 
the quiet, soft-spoksn ^respecta^ies'. 

Westbourns wss slso sn oldsr school, the forbidding bsrrscks kind* 
It looked every inch of dark* red brick and hard ribbon of mortar 
like a eecondary modern ^.nool* It is on the Huthwsite Rosd, s 
rosd of 1930*c mock-tudor substsncs, with nsw post^wsr council snd 
privsts hoi ling bshind* Thess nsighbourhoods hsd Jobs similsr to 
thoss of Station Road but thsy were Istsr iirrivsls, snd msy hsve 
bssn Isus sscurs thsir rsspsctsbility quits simply being less 
estsblishsd* 

Two insppropr iste buildings then, two buildings where the ethos 
of Sutton Csntrs could bs resistsd by trsdition snd by the very 
look snd fssl of ths building itsslf* Two contrssting neighbour- 
hoode, too* A new clsss dimension for Sutton Csntrs* Ths sspiring 
wo:ksrs for whom Wsstbourne hsd bssn succeesful wsrs baing told 
to sbsndon ths csrsfui progrsmming of Wsstbourne in fsvour of whst 
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looked like the pot luck of Sutton Centre. They were 
anxious and often ou\ ?iqht hostile and had been so for 
months. They wanted the spirit if not the substance of 
Westbourne to live on within Sutton Centre. Under pressure, 
senior Sutton Centre staff agreed to Westbourne pupils remain- 
ing together in tutor groups. 

Amalgamation and its decisions brought problems. Only the 
first year students would have a^l their teaching at Sutton 
Centre. The remainder would sometimes be 'ibusse^'. For 
teachers, travelling would be a more difficuU matter and 
they would have their tutor groups in one building and their 
teaching sessions in another. Theoretically there was no 
time allowed between tutor group sessions and teaching sea- 
sions. Teachers dashed by bicycle and car. ^^ieedless to say 
they resen.ted the pressure. They parked where they could 
and often on yellow lines. There ^^as more mutual obstruction 
with the doctors of the health centre, and there were six 
pound fine notices to be negotiated. 

The way of life of the school had stretched people to the 
limita, and they were now b^ing stretched furt' 2r by new 
necessities. They were operating on three aitea (four if 
the playing fields were included). There were 600 additional 
pupil8ff and eleven new scale one teachers as well as soj'e ex- 
Westbourne aid Eastbourne staff. The term started with a 
tremendous surge, as if the school had been super-charged by 
the addition of so many more units of energy. Each of the 
literature and dra-na teachers, for example, began rehearsals 
for a Christmas production. And it was one drama production 
in the town library in late Septeitber which gav3 the first 
putlic indication that something was not well. 

The event was simple enough. It was a full blooded Punch and 
Judy show performed on a Saturday morning for shoppers and 
their children. The savage story upset two small children; 
they cried ano their mothers took them out. The incident 
(a morent almost trtly incidental in a week of the town's 
life) became page one head-line news. Most teachers could 
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not believe that this ^ bad publicity' was significant. But 
exaggeration ia always important. In this caae, the Notts. 
Free Press was reflecting the apprehensive talk in the town. 
Amalgamation had not been accepted by all and each ne% story 
about "goings on' fanred the embers of anxiety. 

Single incidents are symbolic, they focus the mind on rights 
and wrongs. A personal relationships teacher was guiding a 
class of ex-Westbourne pupile through responses to the question 
**Why do people svear?**. Pupils wrote down answers and examples. 
Some took their written work home and one showed it to her mother* 
The mother had her worst fears confirmed; she concluded that 
Sutton Centre taught swearing. 

The parent contacted other parents and the course director. The 
meeting with the course direc^'or made things worse. After he 
had contrasted Victorian standards with modern day standards she 
concluded: *^he told ire that I had Victorian standards! ' She was 
also the manageress of a launderette not 30 yards from the health 
centre* She spoke with her customers and was overheard by a member 
of the teaching staff. Stewart Wilson, catching the fever of over- 
reaction, wrote her a letter which was angrily defiant about sland- 
erous, nasty remarks. Nineteen parents of pupils in the same 
ex-Westbourne group met together to sign a petition. They met in 
the living room of an influential local doctor's bo'jse. 

The doctor's influence flowed from many sources: senior rrember of 
the adjacent health centre; husband of a Ratepayer councillor; 
Ratepayer councillor himself; member of the Community Health Council 
member of St. Mary's Church; member of the Joint Sports Centres 
Management Committer, member of t^^- Day Centre Adviaory Council as 
well as a Sutton Centre school governor. He had invited a Conser- 
vative Councillor from Kirkby to hear the parents' complaints. The 
parents did not know the councillor would be there. The next day 
the councillor to^d what he had heard to the County Conservative 
leader. Tney decided to take action swiftly, met the parents and 
told them not to tell the press. 
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Stewart Wilson was summoned to Council Hall to a neeting 
with the leader of the Council and the Chairman of the 
Education C-^imittee at which the Director of Education took 
notes. He was told that the allegations against the school 
would be heard by "a 3 inquiry' and that K'j, tco, was not to 
speak tc the press • 

There had been no governors' meeting since the local elections 
and the County cancelled the meeting due in early N'ovember. 
Staff governors met wi*'h parent governors over a whole weekend 
to write a letter which demanded to kno* wh t was happening. 
The staff meeting too, drew up a list of ^..inted questions for 
County Hall vhich varied from the complicity of their own 
governors to the content of allegations* The story broke in 
the press the next weekend. The "story line' was that the 
County intended to take full responsibility and make an "in- 
depth inquiry of serious allegations: obviously a ^school 
for swearing* had to be stopped. 

The sensational press arrived on Monday morning. The Sutton 
Centre School was on page 3 of the "Sim" aqain. The r- t 
said that worried parents were insisting that the he? 
personal relationships and the headmaster himself be dismissed. 
The report implif j that there had been trouble over 'sex' at 
the school befo.is (page 106/107). There was af avalanche of 
Lad news that week. The buildino felt as if it were under 
siege. Coincidental ly the first serious spate of vandalism 
occurred . 

During that same week ♦'he pupils and parents spontaneously 
demonstrated their support. School Council circulated a 
petition which rearly all pL ils signed. The theatre was 
packed for an emotional meeting at which parent after parent 
testified to their appreciation of thr schjol's effect on 
their children and their family life. Stewart Wilson promised 
to stand firm and maintain the innovations that had come to 
mean so much to parents.^ 
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The sun. W«dnMdty. Nov«mb«r dOi i$ff 



FOUR-LETTER LESSON 

SCHOOL 



Just going into the building was 
acknovledged as a gesture of loyalty 
and resistance* Day time and eleventh 
session figures significantly increa- 
aed • Tutor Group areas and decora- 
tions became more extensive and 
elaborate. Students worked more 
nesrly alongside t^ *>'ig staff than 
they had done prcvi.^ily. The 5th 
form - the first 5th form of fully 
Sutton Centre pupils - all had the 
sane tutors with whom they had begun. 
They took their seniority very seri- 
ously. It was though everyone in 
the 5th forrr had been made a 'prefect'. 



The Teachers' Unions did not want a purely 
local enquiry. The teachers, if anything, 
wanted their own appointees to investigate 
the allegations. H.r^.l. stepped in. There 
woulc te *:wo enquirie?, one by H.M.I. 'a and 
the ther by the County's appointees. By 
Christmas that was all that was known of 
tne next term's stresses. The theatre 
productions produced a fortnight of 
entertainment . 

The authority had made its feelings plain; 
Sutton Centre was out of favour. The 
'protesting parents' represent 11 children 
out I over 1500. Four of their number 
were spokespeople and were corresponding 
and talking with the Press. All had 
requested that their children be removed 



SCANDAL 

ay aaiAN oixon mm aAMiic matto 
A TEACHER gave his mixad cbts 
a Itsson in four-letter swear words. Ho wroio 
them OA a blackboard and ffhon e^^laimmi their 
moaning, angry oaronts claimod yostorday. 

Then tne diildmi had to copy the word*, whidi 
included ilang for sexual acts, 
homosexuals and lesbians, the 
parents add^id 

The blackboard bunsle took pUcc 
at Sutton Centre School in Suttoo- 
-in-Aihfleld. Notts — the comprebeo- 
live where • teacher was sacked two 
years ago after reading teenafert a 
itory of his sexual exploits. 
Now an actiuo croup of 31 parentt 
is calling for the : 

aACKina of teacher 
Alan Beardtlcy for givlac 
Um swaar-word lessoa; 

FIRINO of department 
head Brian Keywood for 
plaanins the lesson w a kswerf IViiae < 
curriculum called Per- tft 




tonal Relationslisps; 

OlSMiaSAL of head- 
master Stews rt Wilson for 
supparting ths te&chers. 

One parent. Mrs Kath- 
leen Dunning, said ** I 
was horrifled when I 
found notes of the lesson 
In my daughter Tracey's 
homework bo^k 

**The school has wiped 
out 13 years of morsl up- 
bringinc with this orgy of 
dirty bneusgfc." 

Blame 

Another mrthar. Mrs 
Lily C«lvert. uid When 
my daughter Deborah 
arrived in clatf the letter 
r and thrat blanks wero 
on the blackboard There 
wera eight other wor^ 

"Before the end of .ne 
leiaon the teachar Ailed 
in all the blanks 

**He rubbed them off 
quickly after asktnit XYft 
claM if thex understood 
them He suid he tud to 
rub them off in case 
someone came in*' 

Mr Roy Johnson. a2ed 
41. hss kept hif son 
Paul off school for the 
FVtst thrp^ weeks fcrilovi* 
ing the lesson 



He said- 1 have tili 
the education authttlttae 
that alley cats bavo 
better morals thab thots 
which are being taugbl. 

NotU County Idueatloa 
Authority--who nm tbi 
1.300 pupil ecbael baf 
promiasd Che sba cfc ai 
parenu a full bi^itffy 
Into the Incident 

Gaggsd 

The headmaat^r " and 
two teachers have re- 
fused to comment mr 
1 he haSTl 



Wilson said 
** gagged" by 
bosses. 

But bi a latlar W 
parents whose chlldrm 
attendsd the swaartaf 
class, he wrote: **Tbo 
examples were not given 
by the teacher, nor were 
any pupils compelled to 
read, w.ju, or axplabi 
meantnifs." 
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from Sutton Centre and go to a more traditional achool* 
The request had been granted and would take effect in the 
New Year* The Notts Free Press had thought that once t a 
iaaue was opened it itould become a popular cauae: it had 
assumed that a mildly anti-Sutton Centre line was the right 
one to take* Its postbag in one leek, though, was 97 letters 
•in favour' and 4 * against * . The Notts Free Press changed 
ita line into an insistence of not damaging the good work 
which had been done and insisting upon fair play* Stewart 
Wilson spoke to the Press too, but only the Notts Free Press 
and the Northern edit ion of the Nottingham Evening Poat 
carried his carefully chosen w.rds* So many tensions had 
been tightened into polar positions: that of the County's 
Conservative south and the Socialist north; Sutton Centre 
and ita amalgamees; Sutton Town's respecable and aapiring 
groups; the teaching profession's divis^on over traditional 
and innovative methods; Sutton's influential towna people 
and the challenge to then from Stewart Wilson, his charisma 
and his egalitdrian philosophy* 

The end of term cabaret was, as ever, a barometer of the 
Centre's cli^nate. There were over three hours of hilarity 
ds if to indicate united we stand and we shall only fall when 
doubled jp with laughter* Tutor group parties had ranged 
all over the Centre for a week as students too, had their 
moment of near frenzied farewell. Within themselves, staff 
and students knew there would be changea in the New /ear; 
between each other they showed the strength of support 
required to survive* The biggest bonus came f^om a truly 
simple truth; teachers, parenta and pupils just did not 
feel guilty* There had been quite intense self and collective 
criticism openly expressed for years but that had been to 
make things better, not because they have been going from 
bad to worse^ In essence there was confidence, when the 
Inspectorate came into the building they would be met by 
people who had a fair taate of their own success* The sad 
thing was that no new Sutton:ari»* would join in until the 
whole thing had blown over * 
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On the first day of the new term^ Stewart Wilson announced thst 
he would leave at Easter. He had been asked to open a new comm- 
unity school in Livingston y outside Edinburgh. It was so hsrd 
for teachers and parents to make sense of this news. Only months 
beforehand Stewart Wilson had been saying thst it took a genera- 
tion to consolidate community education, that with five children 
of his own there waa still at least another ten years of there 
being a Wilaon- junior at the school, that he liked the town very 
much and that he waa prepared to stay and see ^the job* through* 
Whst, then, changed his mind? 

He gave two reasons both of which had existed a few months pre- 
viously. The first was that the building had been financed in 
two atages but it wps atill not complete, nor was completion in 
sight* The second waa the principle of management* He aaid, 
^'joint management is doomed to failure because with the best will 
in the world if you get two or more people running a centre like 
Sutton Centre, the chances of them always agreeing on fundamental 

matters of principle and philosophy are negligible Bven if 

the individuals on the management team agree the chances of their 
parent bodies agreeing are even more remote.' 

He was incensed at the obstscles to a common commitment during 
the firat three years. The speech he gave continued with: 
••The public in Sutton were denied access to our magnificent 
recreation facilities for over a year because the district 
council would not see eye^to^eye with the county council over 
fire regulations , and the handicapped people were penned back 
into their Day Care Centre by a social services canmittee which 
no doubt wished to demonstrate its muscle on the pretext that 
the building which their people had been using for over a year 
had suddenly become a high fire risk. 

It is no use some sections seeing the Centre being opened to 
all sections of the community , the rough at, well as the smooth, 
if other sections are playing it safe. It was this frustration 
- the frustration of seeing the need for one clear policy for 
Sutton Centre and the impossibility of ever achieving it on the 
present management structure which finally persuaded me to 
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accept this new post in Scotland with overall control of 
the complex and one parent body. But even then, leaving a 
place like Sutton Centre which becomes a way of life is 
one hell of a wrench,' 

Stewart Wilson would be taking the head of Communications 
and Resources and the chaplain with him. Courage and con- 
victions can stand so much but under constant battering 
one or the other can give. 

Privately, and not without feeling guilty, teachers began 
to apply for other jobs. Stewart Wilson's decision blew 
like a strong wind on a dandelion head. There would be 
the dispersal of staff pursuing their own careers. And 
they stood a good chance having been at a celebrity school. 

The school prepared to be inspected. The local newspapers 
had gone quiet now. It was as though the trial date hnving 
been set the matter had become subjudice. The national media 
spoke biiefly in January. Their messages ^ere the same. 
They spoke in favour of a trial by peers rather than a trial 
by ordeal, their position was that there should be fair play 
between the two evenly matched sides. No douht the attention 
of the national media had influenced the County Council 
sufficiently to allow an H.fM. inspection. In that sense 
the school became more evenly matchei with the employer. 
But at the same time the even balance went against the school 
as it had done when the Notts Free Press printed four letters 
for the school and four letters against it. The protesting 
parents had removed their children, and so now, at least 
openly, there were four absentee opponents being evenly 
balanced against hundreds cf supporters. The opposing parents 
had actually already got al:nost all of what they wanted. 
Thfcir children had left and Stewart Wilson was leaving. They 
waited to be callc»d to testify without anything like tne 
level of concern with which they had begun. 

The governing bod/ was at last summoned, and the staff governor^ 
were promptly asked to leave. The Director of Education d«ked 
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the parent governors to accept Mr* Tom King as the next head- 
master. In the Director*8 opinion it waa vital that a nev head 
be appointedy a local man^ highly aucceaaful in another of the 
authority*8 achoole and above all a man truated by the euthority* 
Tom King could take over atraight after Eaater. The parent governora 
hesitated and vere then perauaded. There vaa no other item on the 
agenda* The Director had exerciaed hia right to uae emergency 
povera and had achieved a remarkable feat* ' 

The National Union of Teachera objected to the abaence of due 
proceaa but on thia occasion their objection vaa wholly ignored* 
The ''nion vas^ in the same month» preparing induatrial action 
in support of a pay claim at national level; at local level 
relatione with the employers vere rapic'ly deteriorating* 
Eighty community teachers in primary schools vere also going to 
he subjected to an inquiry* The library book expenditure had 
been eliminated entire ly for the v^ole financial year* Teachera' 
repreaentatives on the council's education committee came in for 
aome menacing scorn* The srbitrary appointment of one headmaster 
vas more a matter of irritating proof than a cauae for cruaade* 

By mid-February the tvo inquiries vere over* Seventeen H*M*I.«a 
apent a veek in the school. They had obaerved claaaeSy read 
courae vork material and spoken with teachers and pupils* They 
had been moat enthuaiaatic over the maso o " papervork vhich 
alloved them to atudy hov the curriculum had developed* They had 
doubts* Ths gsographer vorried that environmental atudiea failed 
to make hia aubject distinctive* The linguist and the physical 
education apecialist both felt that the 'blocking' of their subjects 
inhifYited sensible development* Their chairman vented to knov 
about the catchment area but not about the socisl class of parents* 
Overalli hovever^ there vere fev doubte and many vorda of appre- 
ciation expreased to teachera during that veek* 

The 'kids' it vaa generally agreed* vere juat 'great'! They had 
been cheerful and cheeky* helpful and happy; they might even 
have enjoyed having apecial viaitora for a veek! The previcua 
term'a confidunce seemed justified fur surely the H*f**I*'s could 
not have found that much really to object to? Stevart Wilson 
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congratulated his staff in the light of a report he had 
been compiling himself that week* He read out the 
telegrams and messages of support from schools both far 
and near. There was a "canaraderie of the trenches' 
developing along the front line of innovative education. 

The inquiry which the authorities created for themselves 
stayed away from the school altogether. The Chairman 
and three people met in Sutton Baths Lounge to hear 
evidence on eleven allegations. They were the ex-S.U.D.C. Tlerk, 
the Chairman of the Regional Economic Development Council, 
a Bishop, and a Nottingham University Professor of Educa- 
tion. Four parents in favour and four parents against 
were invited to attend. The MJT refused to participate, 
the MAS/UWT sent an observer. Many of the allegations 
focused on Stewart Wilson himself. For example, one 
complflint was that he sent his own daughter to study 'O' 
level at another school. He replied that his daughter was 
the only Centre pupil taking 'A' level English and he 
couldn't justify one teacher just for her. She attended 
Sutton Centre for all her other subjects. The parents were 
complaining about children not being allowed to take '0* 
levels. 

The committee settled Lo the./ tasW with gusto. Indeed they 
laughed and joked all day. In the late afternoon they said 
quite plainly iSat thoy should never have been called and 
that the allegations should never have bepn heard or listened 
to i-nd that they had no substance. The protesting parents 
felt humiliated. Each time they had tried to bring up the 
question of learning ''about swearing* they had been told 
that it was not one of the allegations. By he end of the 
afternoon they thought that most of the laughter had been 
at their exoense. The independent inquiry came and went in 
a day. 

The N'lIT industrial action began. There ^ere to be no work- 
ing partiea and no dinner-time duties. This would roran 
tha' , at Sutton Centre, 1500 children would be emptied out 
of the school and into the town. The pupila did not want 
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this to happen and the School Council put forward an alternative* 
School Council representat ivea would take responsibility for their 
own teaching area; that ie tutor groups would diacipline them- 
aelvea. If they were allowed to remain in the building then they 
would give an undertaking that no harm would come to it. Stewart 
Wilson and the staff meeting agreed to this* 

Both the building snd the town centre no doubt benefitted from 
the arrangement* Thia agreement came in the midst of turmoil* 
It meant that the studenta were carrying the culture onwards; 
deapite being temporarily dessrted by head and staff* They could 
innovate in the intereat of the achool. One brief example of 
this waa their handling of the dinner time discos* 

As resident resesrcheri I waa walking down from the office and waa 
atopped by two 4th formera. They aaked me would I run the diaco 
aa the withdrawal of dinner tirre staff threatened to stop their 
event* I agreed* I wss tsken up to the deputy's office and given 
a role of ticketa and a hiacuit tin, and then down to the d'aco* 
There were five girls resting sgainst the well* The main lighta 
went off and the coloured bulbs began to flash* Boys and girls 
began to atream in through the door* Each paid 2p and was given a 
ticket by the two boya who had been waiting there when I arrived. 
I waa brought a ha-nburger so that I did not have to leave my stati 

There must hcve been RO or 90 people there* The floor was full 
of girls dancing and I could Take out brief movements in the 
ahadowa beyond* The main light flashed* "Put thdt fag out Billy' 
ssid the DJ* ^Come on, I can see you** The beat went on. ^^Come 
on now Billy, there will be no more of this until you do!'» It 
must have been put out* 

The lighta flaahed againi ^Last one now, what will it be'>*\ 
There was so ^nuch ahouting of choices that it wss impossible to 
tell if snybody had actually got their request* The lighta went 
on **UK, that's it, we'll have to go now** They alipped away aa 
awiftly aa they had come* The roll of tickets and the biacuit 
tin were put back in my hand* ^^Just count the money and put a 
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note on Bob's desk' he said. "It's for school Sands'. 
I did. there was rove money than the tir . accounted 
for, they had obviously been more keen gel the money 
than to give out the tickets. That 2p per pers 
Tuesday's flinner time disco raised £2.32. Also present 
had been one passing adult; inserted li;<e a life siz 
photograph into the space normally occupied by teachers 
voluntarily. It was the pupils who reminded us of what 
was done at Sutton Centre. The pupils carried many 
distraught teachers along with their expectations of what 
was normal and usual at school. 



Staff and parents were waiting for the \. 'M.'s report. 
It had been promised "as so., as possible'. In the last 
week of term hopes were raised by rumours that the-e woulri 
be a press release. , Shirley Williams let it be known 

that while there were some "justified areas of concern' 
the inspectors h^d cleared the school of any charges of 
bad education. Indeed the inspectors were a;tually e ith- 
usiasti^, they had been impressed by the vitality. 

The H^M.I.'s report was very strong indeed. The Inspectors 
had measured a ''contact ti/ne- of 82?'. This measurement 
indicated that teacht -s were with pupils u/b's of their own 
time at school. This statistic was at least 10". more than 
had ever been found at school before. 

The ''justified area of concern' -^as the refusal of the 
school to do Tj levels; oreventing, that is, the pipils 
to enter public examinetions should they or their parents 
so *i8h. This had been one of the eleven allegations. 
The County Council Education Committee had already passed 
a resolution that all schools should offer 'O* levels and 
90 the release noted that the change was in hand in this 
respect. The H.m.i. report did not mention swearing either. 
The pressure upon the school had moved away from an 
"offending' piece of the curri .m towards insisting that 
a central examination decision be chcnged. The heaomas^er 
would be forced to implement 'O* levels, which would, in 
tf.rn, dismntle the concept of total mixed ability qro.jot in 
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■11 subjeciOf , ticultrly in the upper years. In any event, 
thia and the other ai^nificant change happened before both 
enquiriea found the achoo' innocent and indeed exempl..r * 
There would bee new hei^dmaater tranaferred in after Eaater to 
replace one who had elected to go before the 'Criai' and theie 
would be '0' levela. The proteatera who bv now felt that they 
had been caed fell ailent, the ataff felt that they had been 
atabbed in the back. The N.. ional Preaa reported on tbm preaa 
releaae, aj a ae^ceaa to be welcomed; a happy ending. 

Stewart Wilaon'a leaving waa e happy ending. The Sporta Hall 
was full aa he recalled hie five yeara at Sutton Centre, thanked 
thoae with whom he had worked and aaked them to join hi*^ at the 
front. Cleaning ladiea made their way with baga of weekend 
ahopping. Uncle Jim got the loudbA cheer , more and more ataff 
and parenta joined Stewart W^laon at t-.ie front. The parade <- 
it waa almost a tranafer of the audience from one aide of the 
atage to the other - laated half an hour, Stewart Wil8on*a 
last worda to the pupils were **Remember now, be back on the 
l^th April at 8.^^ prompt." Tho present-giving went on in 
the afternoon and evening. Stewart Wilson had part of his pro- 
file read out to him. Like that evening's cabaret, it must have 
left him in no doubt that he waa held in an affection by a band 
of astute critics, and that at the moment uf greatest unity he 
had said good wiahea and good-bye. 

All the aame the school had endured a drastic demoralization. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN: 



THE SCHOOL: 1976-1980, 



••It would see.n that the great education In tha sky 
would n ^ be unlike Suttrn in Ashfield* . 

MacBeath, ^ 



Having spoken privately to he vast majority of the staff before 
taking up his appointment, the new Head, Tom King, asked for 
photographs of all to take on holiday with him ove the Easter 
holiday. This wad to enable him to match the nr 5s with the 
faces f his new colleagues. Getting to know t staff w£8 
his first priority. He ret- 'ned with a deep brown Maltese 
tan which made him look yet more foreign in his new surround- 
ings. In fact he had impc^cablc local connections. He could 
argue from the beginning that he knew Sutton and that he kn«"j 
what Suttonians really thought ano truly wanted. 

Tom King was almost the opposite uf Stewart Wilson. He was 
the fully fledged local, as distinct from the high flying 
cosmopolitan. He was born within five miles of the PTitre, 
had lived in the catchment ana and was now living three 
miles from the Centre in Kirkby-ir, ghficlc. He nad taught 
in the Ashfield area for twenty-four yearn- Five of those 
years had been spent in Sutton-in-Ashf iel , as both head and 
deputy of two neighbouring Sutton schools. He had also 
worked as an assistant adult education su^^ervisor in Sutton- 
in-Ashfield, overseeing adult education classes in the Centre 
from the beginning. 



After leavii 3 school at fifteen years of age, he had served 
his apprenticeship as a ^oiner gaining a Full Technological 
Certificate of the City and Guilds which enabled him to join 
the emergency training scheme for cratt teachers. Later he 
had obtained part time, over six years, two advanced Diploma 
in secondary and religious education from the University of 
N'ottingham. He had graduated from the Open University with 
a B.A. Depree. On being appointed deputy head of the 
Westbourne School, the highly experienced head teacher encou- 
raged Tom King to become a haad himself. The head taught him 
his particular style of management. He promoted from with n. 
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He delegated the daily round of paperwork by giving jt 
to hia deputy* 

Tom King waa to become the head of two schools houaed in old 
buildinga* Each time he had improved their appearance and 
bo late red the ir morale . The parent a often liked and respected 
his style; he put pri^je back into the achsol* The ataff» too» 
were grateful for their rev^rds ; their enhanced statures became 
an indication of renewed v^t^uur* Tom King received yet more 
gratitude from pare^ta aa the staff began to puli together as a 
team* 

Tom King waa also well connected* He had personal frienda in the 
Su' ':on Rotary Club* Hia aiater waa married to the leader of the 
Nott ingbamahire Labour Group* He was a Sunday School Superin- 
tendent of long atanding* The Education Professor on the Enquiry 
taught at hia school for one afternoon a week* H6 knewi at first 
handf each fibre of the polarities whicn centered upon the school* 
He could claim to have followed Sutton Centre's progress since it 
had been a sketch on a drawing o^o* 

His intentions were the subject of staff anxiety ar i press specula- 
tion* The ambiguous headline of the Nott. Free Preaa during hia 
firi»t week read, "^o promises for Sutto. Centre''* The headline 
aeemed doom-^'^den* In the text Tom King expl'^ined aenaibly that 
he wae going to viait and aee and not promise any changes as yet* 

He had an obvioua liat of thinga to do and probably he had a less 
obvious one too. It vsa ^ obvious * ^ for exarrplet that *n' levels 
would have to be introduced* At the other end of b acale of size 
he gave out blue and red biros for marking presences and abaencea 
in the i eg later which indicates that he possibly thought the 
record-keeping was black* Behind this small gesture there was the 
town's small talk about children wanderin<^ round the shops when 
they ahould have been at their leaaona* 

Conversely; there were changea popular in other schools which he 
waa happy to implement. The Sutton Centre User3* Association had 
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become divided into the parents and the 'rest' by *"he enquiry* 
There had always been a parents* section but now it was so 
large and preoccupied with threats and promise, j th-t it took 
on an independent form. The parents' section ha'^ becorre a 
PTA with the Head as President. 

He spoke to staff meetings as head and chairman and staff 
spoke back tu him through the chair. He made a fundanental 
change without realising it just by assuming that the head 
was automatically the giver or agenda, orders and answers* 
As the business of the enquiry was not yet over, he took 
"the need for strong leadership^ upon himself. The actual 
reports were .lot due to be received until May. 

The reception at County HaU of the H.M.i.'s report, and 
that of the independent inquiry, had gone very badly. When 
the matter came up in an Education Sub-committee, the deputy 
lepder of the Conservative group lunched an attack on the 
standards of teaching in general and the qualifies of toachers 
in particular. H** said in a page one banner ^ jadline phrase, 
"teachers 7?^ /e the morals of pigs' ^ The repci-t said: he 
alleged that **uneducated so called sex^perts' were teaching 
children to have sex outside marriage. The Union represent- 
ative went into an uproar as did the Labour councillors. 
Councillor Bird would not withdraw his remarks and the meeting 
abruptly ended. 

The Labour Grr had tabled a motion of support for the Schcol 
Staff to be debated at ^^ay's Education fleeting. They retold 
the story, said none of it should have happened and complained 
bitterly over the damage done to the school's image and morale. 
The Conservative members stayed silent throughout. ^'either 
report was described, discussed or debated fuily by anyone 
outside of the governing jody. Five H.^^.I.'s and their 
chairman returned to review their findings. They were genuinely 
cOMCttrned that teachers di^ not have the opportunity to 
"rep-enish their vision and inspiration' ^ 'Such true cedica- 
tion' concluded the Chairman of the Governors. M.f^.I. s 
had said that the school vas *good' rather than *bad' and had 
scraped some raw nerve ends at County level. *Good* things, 
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would have to remain or at least atill be recognisable to 
H.I.I.a in the future* 

What a dilemma for the head then* Praise from educationalists 
for innovations of grsst intricacy snd complexity. County 
Councillors with egg on thsir fsce* Townspeople its middle- 
clsss snd merchsnts thst isy who were not to b« sntsgonised 
further by Mchool on the streets'. Psrents tho hid' been 
right behind Stewsrt Wilson snd know the school's Isyout snd 
rstion^le ss well ns the stsff upon whom prsise had been 



Tom King wisely left more sspects slone that summer. No dis- 
cussions on unit :mB ye«., no bresking down of the block time- 
tsble yet, nor chsnges of courss titlee. As summer spproschedf 
the multi-coloured progrsmme of suspended weeks once again 
unfolded. And it did not look as if Tom King would chsnge thst 
st sll. The old ^mMgiC worked just ss well ss before. Agsin, 
over s qusrter of students chose to do Msths sll week snd some 
fifth formers were up to 'A' level stsndsrd slresdy. 

Tom King hsd hsd s very difficult term. Outside of ex-Westbourne 
stsff he lad no tescher sllier. Msny of his movee hsd been 
frustrstsd by Sutton Centre prscticee; not least by a stsff which 
believed thst they could discuss snd srgue on everything. Teschere 
were thst much hsrdsr upon him becsuse he hsd chosen to take the 
job when it wse offered. Twelve m're stsff wsrs going to lesvs, 
slmost sll of whom hsd msde pointed remsrks strsight st him. One 
esid '*X juMt don't want to see chiM piece Jbecome bog comprehenMive 
2,839'. Some departeee descended to cureino th^t which they were 
leaving behind, even after having given a>nd taken eo mvch. The 
County Council and ite officiale very much left him to it, which 
aleo left him very much alone« His bio^^^^L problem wss the utter 
cortrsst of the present with his psst experience. Here wss s 
*good* school which should not go down. Tor s yesr or two he 
wss going to be regulsrly compsred with Stewsrt Wilson. 
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After three more C. and R. teaching Btaff had left and one 
transferred out, the two remaining staff were told to base 
themselves at Eastbourne and do most of their teaching there* 
There they continued to improve C. and R.'s essential message. 
Poster work, for example, upon the titles "Can They Forg /e*?" 
and "There Arc More Questions Than Answers' showed a maturity 
of graphic design, quite different from pair.ting by copying 
books and postcards. The department 'closed' when one teacher 
left to become a youth worker and the other was transfer' 
to Environmental Studies. 

The reprographics function for both the school and the commu- 
nity no longer had any teaching support. The machinery 
remained and two young women technicians were still responsible 
for t^e issuing, rraintenance and usage of a lot of expensive 
equipfpent. The C. ^ H. Department bequeathed a high quality 
photocopier and paper-plate maker as they closed. The table 
top offset lithr machine was added to by another as the 
Teachers' Centre took charge of a rrachine from a Vorthern 
Centre which had been closed. 

Reprographics, both photocopying and offset litho, had become 
big business. The 'school work* copying was half or even less 
of the total volume, indeed only Recreation failed to make 
use of the facility. Meanwhile Social Services, for example, 
regularly incurred bills of £Hn cr more a month. The usage 
was so great that (even with the less tha n economic charge 
made) the wages of the reprographics technician were virtually 
covered - making her or little or no cost to the school what- 
soever. In addition there was the benefit of being able to 
cheaply pri->t so much material for the school when the book 
allowance had been removed and the general allowance had 
been reduced. Each weak, too, there was the Sutton Centre 
Bulletin, made up of signed paterial, and still being printed 
for every tutor group and every section in the Centre. The 
headmaster's newslect«r upon the new notepaper now headed " 
"Sutton Centre School" was also a regular 1,500 print-run. 
There was a mountain of work going through the print roor. 
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Both technicians, the secretary/course-material maker/video- 
maker/equipment issuert and the woman in the print room became 
directly answerable to the head. A group of postgraduate studentSf 
on an Educational Management Post-graduate Course at Trent Poly- 
technic, who studied Communicat * ons and Resources, commented that 
there was no maintenance and replacement schedule and that each 
wcman clung to her immediate space around their respective 
machines to get what little job security they could. ' 

The head respondrd to this report by drafting in a teacher with 
electronics expertise for foi'r sessions a week to Make an inven- 
tory for renewal and tj repair whatever he could. The latter 
dec <)ion produced spectacular success; all kinds of machines were 
mad ^o work again. When not in use the machines were locked away, 
they were now issued to teachers only. There was no longer inno* 
vation coning from C. and R, * but then again it did not actually 
disappear. It was reJuced from an organic entity to a mechanical 
function, and that part made to work better than it had been. C. 
and R. was the biggest single change which Tom King made. 

The sixth form were the problen which had precipitated the demise 
of C. and R. First they occupied the adult lounge next door to 
the miners' room on the adult education floor. They brought their 
stereo set with them. The stereo set was up against the miners' 
room wall. The sixth form expected to occupy their srea in the 
evenings, in effect to have informal eleventh sessions of their 
own. The classes in the miners' room had responsible tutor • 
The sixth form quite often did not. There weve complaints about 
^noise** Adults, with the tensions of their precious time, felt 
somewhpt beseiged by young people making sounds of having all the 
time in the world. Their complaints echoed the Recreation 
Manager's viewn on spectating youth. The sixth fo m moved to 
the Staff Room. 

The Staff Room did not feel like a normal staff room and it 
looked aa if it was hardly ever used. After four years of doing 
without, or using the Teaching Centre, or the Dining Mall, or 
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squashing into departmental offices, the staff no longer 
needed a Staff Room (or at least not for themselves). 
Through the Centre Coordinating Committee, which Tom King 
was keen to see continue, all Centre ctaff were asked to 
look upon th3 roorr as theirs. A few actually did. But 
dinner time was literally an hour long and teachers were 
combining having a meal with being or. duty, or wit;, being 
on duty voluntarily, and travelling from East to West blocks 
(as Eastbourne and Westbourie were now known). The sixth 
form had the large and comfortable space virtually to them- 
selves. 

Evening usage of the Staff Room, directly above Recreational 
Management's offices, was less easy to accept. For then, 
the sixth form had a great deal of privacy, if not too much. 
Moreover, the sixth form still needed a tutor area which 
would also be their teaching area. The olo C. A R. floor 
became the sixth form study and social area just as the 
building's plans had suggested. 

Another significant change was the creation of Kelvin's 
group. Kelvin was a Sport and Leisure teacher! to.gh, 
firm and good-natured. Kelvin's group were fifth formers 
who were 'difficult* and they met up at East Block. The 
creation of this disruptive unit followed another of the 
County's policies. The County had decided to decrease 
normal expenditure and increase special expenditure. There 
were to be two disruptive-pupil units and one school for 
high flyers. One disruptive-pupil unit would be in Mansfield. 
It would take disruptive pupils, the most truculent from 
each school in the north of the county, and treat them with 
a determined discipline. 

Kelvin's group began in September 1980 and its creation 
signalled the end of mixed ability tutor groups and C.S.E.s 
for all in the fifth year. It meant that some fourth year 
\upils would actually be keen to get int^ it. The 
majority were boys; and members of the emergent Bunker 
skinhead, punk and glue-sniffing i,9ngs. The Bunker's 
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problefTS of these gangs becoming too dominant were added to 
by Recreation's anxieties on the one side and the School's 
action of separating them out on the other. The cnation 
of K<»lvin'a group waa unpopular with many teachers wno thought 
that mixed ability tutor groupa waa a principle which ought 
never to be violated, even for football teama and similar 
important mattera* 
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The school was so big thst teachers saw li . le of each other 

beyond those in their department and through their year- 

aroup tutor meeting 3. Tom King encouraged year-group tutor 

meetings by making three senior maste^ . the heads of two 

or more year bands. The effect of this was to ma^e the 

general staff meeting less important, and staff attendance 

began to fall and become dependent upon how long staff were 

orepared to stay. The contrast of how staff expected matters 

lo be discussed was so strong that it inspired a sharp and 

sustained reaction. Papers were circulated. The agenda 

sub-committee scheduled the next staff meeting as a discussion 

on the staff meeting itself. After six r?onths of proposals 

referring to cabinets and quorums it was accepted that there 

would be two staff meetings thereafter. One would be an 

information meeting at which the Head sprke; the other would 

be a discussion meeting at which seriou' decisions would be 
2 

debated. This arrangement formalized in a two part 

fashion the original Stewart Wilson approach. 

The atmosphere umongst teachers became less consistent. 
There was dismay among some long serving mei^bers and a 
welcome for a tighter regime amongst others. Staff left 
in appreciable nurrhers as each term ended. The County 
policy was to recruit only from the ranks of Its existing 
employees for all positions below Head Teacher. There was 
a wave of local recruitment. For such recruits Sutton 
Centre ould be a rung on their ladder, their commitment 
accordingly more conditional. Generally speaking they 
gave greater e^^phasis to being a good subject teacher than 
they did to being a good tutor. The frequency of home 
visits was less. Convers:2ly there were more departmental 
parents ' e venirigs . 

In ths summer term of 1979 the deputy head (community) made 
a survey of the extent of tutors' home visits. Those who 
had been in post longer were, on average, ma ing more than 
ten visits a term in their own time and at their own 
expense. Their replies revealed a learning process too. 
In their first year, they had *sold' and •defended' the 
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Centre* In their second year they had got to know more about 
the family and felt more able to aaseas and influence its 
effects on their tuteos* In their third year» they had turned 
their emphasis tovsrds learnirg about local circumstancea to 
which they could refer in their ovn teaching. The survey it- 
self was a prompt for greater attention to be given to home 
visits* Its results went beyond the effects of moral pressure 
becauae they explained to new recruita something about bne of 
the processes in which they were becoming involved* 

Another deputy head focused attention upon profiles* These were 
revised so thst it waa plain who was writing to whom - teacher to 
pupilt teacher to parent^ and so on. Thia modification counter- 
vailed the tendency towards bland an'' vague remarks* The working 
party alao produced a achool leaving report form by which employera 
could read a summsry of the profile of five years of experience* 
The sixth form were sllowed to discontinue profile writing altoether* 

In effecti when that which did not change is louked at closely^ 
modifications and improvements are often to be found* The point 
is thst certsin false divisions occuTsd* there was the re-emergence 
of the obstacles cfhich Stewart Wilson had been at paina to iden;.if^ 
in 1972* These were the divisions to which any large secondary 
school is prone and which are all the more likely when economic 
preaaure means everyone has tc work so much more* The divisions led to 
the school breaking up into more manageable unita» year bandat depart«- 
menta and teaching blocks* They were divisions which weakened the stsff 
collectively and meant that junior positions were st the very bottom 
of a number of pilea* The divisions meant that the effort of each 
teacher was more and more dependent upon individual will on the 
one hand and recognition by the Head on the other* 



The sheer size of the school probably meant that some such divi- 
sion was eaaential if the school was to continue to improve.. To 
critics^ though^ the emergence of divisions favoured piecemeal and 
technical changea* H.H*I*8 had highlighted problens that provoked 
divisional too; the uae of the ^ amMlgMitiated^ buildings and the 
way languages was taught - eapecially the time allocated to it* 
Growing diviaions^ howevery muat be set againat their backcloth 
of continuitiea* 
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The Welcome Booklet was completely redrawn and its tongue 
in cheek humour confidently put the Centre's message:- 

WELCQflE BOOKLET 19PG EDITIOM 
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Eleventh seesiona continued much as before. There was still 
no written contract to the effect that teachers worked a ten 
session weeky une of which was in the evening or at the week- 
end. Nevertheless! new recruits fell into line and County 
support (the 10^ additional staffing allowance) was neither 
reduced or vithdrswn, Overally there were more vocatior.al 
CGursea and twilight (3.30-5.30) sessions. The former enabled 
*0* levels to be introduced without re-arranging mixed 
ability groupa. The latter made the school more continuous 
than it had been previously. More significant still wa^ the 
percentage of participating adults rising from B% to 16?^ - 
from a tenth to a fifth. In part, this increase came from 
adults denied L.E.A. classes. In party too^ the idea was 
attracting more parents and neighbours than it had previoualy. 
Mathematics remained as popular as ever whilat elsewhere new 
topics were pioneered. The sttendancea in 1979/80 were close 
to 20,000 (See Appendix 3i ). There were fewer recorded attend- 
ances in the library but that was because the new librarian waa 
an enthuaiast for atuay as distinct from Splaying about and chat^ 
ting*. Thua by 1980, the provision of eleventh sessions had 
the status of s trsdition. Instesd of homework, there waa volun- 
tary follow-up work which proved to be most populsr with the 
youngest snd oldest age groupa. 

The ssme could be said of auspended weeks whose significance was 
certsinly not lost upon the new recruits. The atmosphere in 
the school - when teachers had chosen to work slone or with each 
other and pupils found their choice hsd thoroughly mixed up 
tutor groups and ages doing **First Aid' or **Mumour and Comedy 
or whatever - was one of benign ease. The ease also csme from 
so ur.ny choices involving being away from the Centre. It was 
possible for those remaining to aee what the school felt like 
when it wsa not crowded in every area. Chance conversations 
often brough the remark thst ''it should be like this all the 
time'. 

The Notts Free Press wes beginning to publish srticles on the 
school's successes. The choir waa winning competitions 
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TOP NOTES AT 
CENTRE 



"^'otts Frge Press 
7. 12. 19. • p,3. 




Guitarist Garry Radford teams up with Stephen 
Hayden to perform Streets of London. 
MUSIC raaiSii fitn yfoiia AlltrllMliitml.llNcMr. 

Iff mmlb$n af •Mi i tcii Mi a Hi ly Jhn Hill. 

Mt't nwlc apMttffp«ltllkiMtt«|i>A 

al tptcM (M- darlMlMtflliMiNl^JMv 

ctfis IMI TiMiay Mi Hyit Mi Kab Ijmm lol- 



fer Ito KftMl iMi _AiiaMti«yalioiu#liy4r 




tMMiMf. m lays' Mr. a "^IM tf a caral caai- 

feraai Ma aai a dMca laaai MiMptrtafMifeyaliM 

MllaaN NM aalaiWaaiaal. ff^s- ^ IMI liiMiMi Mai 

AM naiB wara vartaas aiacai caaia Iroia plaaitt Psal Mabv 

•foaallva wait fraaifM aai Mtoni tta laai playai Hie 

wcaai vaar aaallt. liMle. 



virtually everywhere it 
went. The fUjsic Block's 
successes had been a 
steady note throughout 
the storn and beyond. 
In 1^77 fiusjc had 40 
C.S.E. candidates and 
7 for 'A« level. The 
staff led a brass band, 
a choir ar^d an orchescra. 
The pupiJs had a jazzband, a rock qroup and a string 
ensefpble, 'Certro Scvnds- productions in the Theatre 
brought then, all together and each year was even better 
than the one before. A sixteen-year-cld student had gained 
a grade A 'A* level each year since he tad been fotirteen. 
There was also the phenomenon of Griff. 



Those pupils who had begun at IJ years old at Sutton Centre 
were showing diversity and competer>ce in egual neasure. 
Griff regarded hirrself as just one of this uave of pupils 
which was now crashing on the shores of r-ature achievement. 
He care from a respectable worl. ing home m Silk Street. 
He always wore a sports jacUet and Me. Hjs acuity m 
argument was legendary. It seemed as if he was nev/er 
wrong. "A/3, Oi^iff says so* was enuugh to settle rrfjot 
disputes over appropriate facfs of the matter. 
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Criff von a regional debating competition with a ten->minute 
epeech on * political extremism' • Tom King arranged fur him 
to give the speech to a full meeting of the County Council. 
The first mention of Sutton Centre at County Hall (in full 
aeaaion) came vith Griff's measured defence of democratic 
libertiea* He vent for interview to Oxford Colleges to rsad 
law* He accepted the first offsr. The second college's 
interviewer wrote to the school to say thav they would ^ave 
gladly taken him and asked if they could be told of any 
similar candidates • 

Other sixth formers were also offered pieces eagerly by uni- 
versities and polytechnics. They had fo md giving an account 
of the school a great asset at interview. Indeedf most had a 
number of offers to choose from. Eleven of the sixth form 
choss direct entry to higher education end six choss to defer 
or go into local businesses. 

What then had compounded rather than changed waa the confidence 
of the students. Thsy had put their snergies into the school's 
culture rather than a countsr culture. The School Council hsd 
struggled for a while and then regained its strength. One 
example of this in action came after the Head had broached the 
possibility of uniform -> or at least mads a beginning by the 
auggesting ths adoption of grey jumpers. 

School Council responded by * declaring* two clothing days during 
the following week: a 'scruffy dav' and a 'smart day*. Defaultera 
would be fined 3p and the proceeds would go to the School Fund. 
Scruffy Day was a day of horrible appearanceSt tatty jumpera» torn 
jeans and generally best forgottenl Smart Day aaw teaching areas 
looking liks sets from the "Boyfriend*; pencil skirts snd Sunday 
jacketa. Hot much money was made for the School Fund, ^ior were 
*unifoi'ms ' an alive issue sfterwarda either. 

The cabaret acts at the erJ of term had continued to be coded 
and loaded. The cabaret of July 197^ had been particularly heavy 
in this respect. There was s respite ss there was no great wish 
for 'an end of term do like \.hat* fur the whole of the following 
year. 
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As time passed lo^ King was feeling more confident of his 
grasp of affairs and becoming ever more committed to the 
idea of a community school. In a l^^n issue of 'Centre 
News* he wrote: 

"Learning .'Trust be seen as something which goes on 
throughout life. It .7?yst be seer as so^nething that 
every yfember of society gets involved in at some 
level. Desire, easy access and involvement are 
the key f actors .... Sutton Centre wants community 
involvement, invites anrf welcomes it.' 

'^art of the confidence gained came from the knowledge that 
the last of the really resentful staff were leaving. Those 
who remained were holding their ground and staying because 
they really believed in Sutton Centre, had local ties and 
were not convincad that there were really 'better' schools 
to go to* 

Tom King turned his mind, and that of many staff, to 
practical matters. He had the County Playing Fields 
Department attend to the shrubs and surrounds. The pool 
and waterfall which had only worl<ed for a day before the 
fountain pump was stoJen was filled in and planted. He had 
partitions erected on the Mdult Education Floor which 
quartered the large space and doubled the teaching area. 
The Adult Education Floor then had the only corridor in 
the building but it was much better used by adults and 
sixth forrers. He picked competent teachers who had 
copper-bot ^.o-ned references. He promoted from within and 
steadily drew the teachers closer to himself. He expected 
people to Tiove on to advance themselves. His approach was 
practical rather than precious. 

Part of the necessity which he saw in this approach lay 
in the "nev trad i tionalism' . There was more taJk of 
standards, discipline and employers' needs than there had 
been for at least e decade. In this view, Sutton Centre 
was just another schopl and the rest of it was somehow 
across the road or on another site entirely. As rr.uch as 
he tried to play a wider role, he was held more acutely 
accountable for traditio'^al achievements. All else beyond 
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NEW HOME FOR ARTISTS 



the school was more of an optional extra than ever before. 
Nevertheless, the school did persist in 'going community' 
even if community educa- 
tion often meant parent 
education as a first 
priority. The greatest 
exceptions to this vere 
still Rambling Club, 
Link Club and the all- 
purpose Rentrroom. All 
weekend the sounds from 
the music block wound 
round to the market 
place as the ^Twilight 
Victims' t for exaoiple, 
exploded into another 
number. 




A '^MMnslMir* Q f OUp of SifCtDII WtiMi ImW9 ffoUMi • IWMf iMldQUifttW. 

A HMNMh 000^ fhv AriifWd Socioty of AftiMi hod to Io^m ItMif oM 
hcjno ot liio MoiofB* Anns on Slonoyfofd RoodL SlonttNi fWI* ond two 
no€ bosn oUo lo noM oinos^ coiMlno iflMnt to oonod o imndNif of 

But noMf thoy hovo found o noiw room in wtiioli to cfoofo thoif 
poi nti ngi and drswi n gi. It it at Sutton Contro undor tho ront-a-room 
a c hamo which iuat roboot oo m aa wwtliin thair caah bodgat ' 

SacfOtary Mrs Vara HMdraCh. wtw issuad an ippaol for noMr iironsaas 
in tho Froa Pros^ aatd^ *' ina naw room haa wfashinQ facMtias and ia 
just ^ifht Wa aro lucky ba c sma otharwiaa wa would hawo baan 



A further part of this 
necessity came from 
coping with the dicho- 
tomy of Recreation. 
Troubles in this qusrter 
regularly sapped energy. \otts Free Press 11. 7. BO - p. 6 . 
By 1980t no children could go into the Sports rtall at dinner- 
time without being escorted by an adult - one or t^o leisure 
attendants prevented them crossing the barrier. Pupils 
queued with their ice-skates hoping to catch a teacher 
coming back down from the dining hall. "Take . through' 
they asked. Problems such as this had to be sorted out and 
often were. 



There were high spots. The aftermath of 
the first Kotor Show is a good example. 
The school had the use of the Sports Hsll 
over a whole weekend (apart from the bowls 
hall and ice-rink of course). The P.T.A. 
set up a stall for food and drinks in front 
of the servery. Over 30 exhibitora, from 
car dealers to puncture repair-kit sellersi 
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Car show 
raises £1,000 

A motor show at Sutton 
Centre Community School 
wftt attended by about 
2.500 people and raiaed 
about £1.000 for achool 
funds 

The three-day show 
involved over 20 cars, 
motor bikes, cycles and 
generators. supplied by 
local dealers 



Evening Post 
23>3.R0.. p.l . 
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positioned themselves in the Hall. The centre-piece was a 
vintage car on loan fron the Mansfield Chronicle and Adver- 
tiser (the Chad). Thousands of people came. There was so 
much space that crowds were not a problem. At least fl,nOO 
was raised for the School Fund and it had been, by general 
agreement, a good trip out. Cleaning up afterwards led to 
a clash between recreation staff and school, one relyinn on 
a memo and the other on a timetable. A g^od trip out for 
the public turned slightly sour for the organiser. But the 
incident did not prevent a second f'otcr Show. 

The teachers' morale noticeably lifted in l*^pn. The end of 
tern cabaret was revived, this time with T.'^. of Sutton - 
rather than J.R. of Dallas - as its centrepiece. The new 
course director for English and Literature, in particular, 
had proved that recent recruits could 'fit in' frorr the 
day of their arrival and express the Centre's style without 
any difficulty. His promotion to Senior f'aster was popular 
and seen as further proof that Tom King supported innovators. 
He had led the defence of mixed ability groups fror* '0' 
level erosion. His paper finished with: 

"I.'i Englisn we are able to preserve r^ixea ability 
groupings and, at the same tire, to introduce *0' 
level. It wi 1 1 mean wore work and it will rrean 
developing our teaching strategies, but the results 
seem worth the effort.' 

Th Agenda Sub-Comn>ittee was bac^ 'n its 'fearless critic 
role' over any slippage in commitment too. Its minutes of 
December 3rd. 1979, opened with: 

"There was general disappointment over the vagueness 
of the Open Comr.ittee Meeting or ^ xed Ability Teaching 
and a request for potentially contentious propositions 
or strong direction frcr the chair to avoid sir^ilar 
surface^^cratching and anecdotal exchange in the future. ■ 

The intellectual work of stimulating self and Centre criti- 
cism was intensifying. 

On the 12th January 1981 a fresh statement of "aims and object^ 
ives* was circulated. The document is well worth reading in 
full (see Appendix 32 ) for it listed all items and more which 
had appeared in the prose of the Stewart Wilson era. The airs 
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included six goals under the heading of the **CeDtze as an 
Institution' and opened with: 

••To estsblish a Peopi«r» Centre with a eommitment to Lifelong 
learning* « • • ' 

The objectives supported common curriculum mixed ability groups and 

"a discipline which treats students as young adults'* 

■ 

There vere nine items under * atmosphere' and eight under the heading 
^community' . The latter included ^community' in the curriculum, 
interagency co-operation and: 

"To make the Centre a more integral part of 5if tton-in-ilahf ieid. ' 

In summary^ then, the school vas increasingly unified behind Tom King. 
For three years he tried to plesse employers, staff, parents and his 
authority. By recognising the intereata of each differently he grad- 
ually enabled the school to come in from the cold. He steered s 
couras away from the eatablishment 's hostility and tovarHs the compls- 
tion of his own establishment. Thsn came the announcement that the 
lover school block would be completed by Autumn 19R1. By that time, 
the decline in student numbers, dus to the fall in the birth rate^ 
would mean the school could give up West Block altogether and Just 
use East Block as s Field Centre - and for Kelvin's group. Kelvin's 
group was disbanded, in 1982, following a ataff deciaion. 

By Christmas 19R2 Tom King had been at Sutton Centre aa long as had 
Stewart Wilson. 

Events that will Isst in ths memory for a lifetime had found 
their way back into everyday achool life. By the time Jamea 
Store retired in May 1981 he couJd reflect that innovation 
at Sutton Centre had not really taken that long to come on 
aong. Ths profound demoralization of the enquiries' months 

had been overcome. 
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**The problem with Britain»,,,is that there are so 
many people around who can stop things happening* 
To have something that can help things to happen 
is very val uable* ' , 



Holland 



Tom King called all heads of section together for an open meet- 
ing in 1979 to see what common purposes could come from the 
staff on site* But they each reported a willingness to work 
together after they had worked separately. The traditional 
tasks - for which they were being paid and for which there was 
an increasing need and decreasing budget - came first. * Indeed, 
very few staff were obliged to work for tne Centre as a whole. 
Even the building superintendent had two squads of cleaners: 
Recreation and Education^ And he was the only obvious person 
to have a Centre-wide joo. 

The Coordinating Committee was a gathering of ^bosses* who needed 
to set out some domestic principles, some agreed matters of good 
house-keeping, like security and communications' provision (post 
and telephones). None had staff below them required to link, 
to liaise or whatever. Such lateral arrangements would have 
actually run counter to their top person privileges. Thus what 
waa possible Centre-wide wa;; redefined as that which came after 
everything else, was agreed to first by the top positions and was 
unlikely to be a regular feature that would rock the boat. In 
the last two years of the decade such limitations did not leave 
much scope for initiative and challenging actio-i. 

There were two other Centre-wide positions though; one temporary 
and the other permanent. The temporary post was that of the 
Research Officer *ho stored information about each function and 
who collaborated in studies when asked to do so. Over five years 
the Research Officer collected the tasks that were either marginal 
or tedious or to do with the ordinary public. A job emerged; to 
aerve the Coordinating Committee and the Use"-' Association; to 
be the first port of call for enquiries; to protect and develop 
reprographics for the community; to schedule Rentaroom; to 
enable visits from theatre groupa by handling bcokings through 
to posters, to relate the town to the Centre and vice versa. 
In time, catering and cleaning may also have been included in 
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this job. However, the list grew longer for the first four 
years and then shorter as the Research Officer tried to pass 
on the pieces with an outline of procedures necessary. The 
role came together and then went away again as routines rather 
than as zoutes for future development. 

The other Centre-wide position was that of Chaplain. The 
second chaplain had spoken for the school more and more force- 
fully during the Enquiries. He left to become Stewart Wilson's 
Deputy Head (Community). The Users' Association badgered the 
Bishop into seeking s replacemsnt and a third chaplain was 
appointed. 

••Give them hell, but with love' was the job description according 
to one of the selection panel. This vital work, though, would 
be as freelance aa the other two chaplains had experienced. No 
rights, no defined responsibilities, no salary or expenaes beyond 
those of the parish rhich gIso came with the job and no room 
except that which came as a gift from one of the services. 

The Chaplain, too, could have been supported by a coordinator 
rather than deoend upon charity. His approach was dog-collar 
free. Informal and taking services or talking about the Centre 
and his Ministry when asked. He became the Chairman/Secretary 
of the Coordinating Committee. He was regjlarly in the Day 
Centre, Phab Club* Bunker and school and often joined as staff 
member on trips away. In fact he put in virtuclly a full ^eek 
at the Centre and then turned to Parish affairs and Sunday 
preaching. 

The Chaplain was not obliged to do much, if at all. He could 
range without hinderance throughout the Centre and so gently 
re»nind the more territorially minded that their boundaries were 
imaginary. The third Chaplain came to be a part of the Centre. 
Rather than there being a chapel there, a apace for which usage 
could be catalogued and graded, there 'as the person of the 
Chaplain - the first to both fit in and gently criticise. The 
Chaplain's part in the atory is threefold. First the building 
waa still open to the unusual, secondly it still 8:tracted those 
prepared to Innovate even when hheir Independence was not secure. 
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Thirdly the Chaplain*a yeare written of eo far arc acroee the 
decadea. 

But there is probably Uttle real truth in describing experiences 
by decades. (In the twentie^ century it has almost become fact 
that there were the ^romring intieo" and the ^twinging sixties'.) 
Sutton Centre's first decade would be 1973 to 1983 and that 
period of experxence would still o>ily be an introduction to the 
years ahead. To sen<«e the historicsl story we must adjust ths 
lens. We must ssk whst is the connection between the immediate 
past and the immediate future as distinct from whst were the 
definite stagss sines the first beginnings* The ansvdr to the 
latter has already been suggested i 6y 1983 there had been three 
periods: moral fervour^ denigration and pragmatic development. 
The relevance of the former question is to aak where has prag- 
matic development been leading? Has it been effective in 
overcoming vhat Specht described ss three endemic problems of 

community education centres: namely ^confuMed objectiveg, iimit- 

2 

ing ideologies mnd fmulty administrsticn*. 

Essentially pragmatic development began when Labour waa returned 
to the County Council in 1981. Firsti the educstion budget 
incressedf there was simply less stress upon the school. Second^y^ 
ths Group were looking for more radical policiea than they had 
pursued when last in office* Sutton Centre demonstrated an alber- 
native to closing schouls in neighbourhoods which had dwindlir.g 
pupil numbers and next tv nothing in the way of amenities. The 
possibility of bsing a prototype for the County became an alive 
issue. Thirdly, there was genuine fruatration over the Recrea- 
tion Centre not having worked as jrell as had b«;en intended. There 
was more experience of Centres now» that is of the Leisure/ 
Recreation kind* Two of Sutton's County Councillors were deter- 
mined to do somsthing* 

A process got undsrway whsrein each action had a number of effecta. 
Recreation waa cloaely examined and some motions were quickly 
passed: a membership card for the 16 to 18-year-olds to allow them 
to spectate and the servery open for hot drlnka and snacka in 
September 1982* Sutton Centre's oldsr pupils had organised a 
petition to be allowed into the Sporta Hall to watch. One 
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Critic hits at 
centre uses 



SUTTON Centre is 
not iMiof put to the 
use fiir wlycii it was 
intended, a <»unly 
councillor daimed 
at a meetiuff of 
A^MeM^fatoT^wfte 
Centres menage- 
ment oonunittee. 

Coun. J. E. Anthony 
said: "It was never 
intended to keep 
people out but to let 
them in. People from 
all over the world 
come to look at the 
centre and go away 
and copy it while we 
are tryiiiK to make a 
white elephant out of 
it '* 

He charged. "The 
reason youths cause 
trouble outside a 
because .you will net 
let them inside. It is 
wrong to have an 
admission charge. 

"Nearly all the cen- 
tre facilities are used 
hy clubs on Wednesday 
evenings. The theatre 
18 used for a keep-fit 
club while the b4)wls 
hall next door is 
standing idle — and 
why is the pool table 
locked away^ 

COMMUN"^ 

"It IS time we used 
the centre as it was 



meant to he — a com- 
munity centre for all 
The bowls hall is used 
only five per cent at 
this trme of year 1 
wonder how much it is 
costing to keep this 
place open and empty. 

"We have two bars 
th?»re, one of which is 
locked and the other 
you have to pay an 
admission charge to 
use it IS time they 
stopped using the din- 
ing area for just a 
midday meal and then 
locking It oir It 18 
time we stopped hav- 
ing an entrance charge 
to subsidise lack of use 
of the centre — I am 
sure there is more 
money being lost 
through lack of use of 
Sutton Centre than 
anything else." 

But centre manager 
Mr K Harlow said 
'We have a committeu 
staff at the centre, 1 
would not like it to be 
assumed that manage- 
ment staff are at fault 
Your committee needs 
^o look at the thingb 
the councillor is saying 
and at the conditions 
under which we have 
worked hpfore any 
laatin^ assessment is 
made 



And Mr. C. DufHeld. 
of the county manage- 
ment^ services depart- 
ment, said It would be 
beneficial to the 
management if the 
aims and objectives 
were re defined 

Things should have 
changed since they 
were laid down four 
years ago, he said. 

Coun. Terry Hen- 
stock said the sports 
. centre was meant to 
be used as an inte- 
grated unit, but when 
It was olanned they 
had (orgotten to put in 
spectator facilities, 
except for a small 
minority Ther-* was 
nowhere for vouh/sters 
to go if they wanted to 
watch 

"We have discussed 
the bowls hall and ! 
have fought to try to 
get another use for it, 
but we were told that 
the floor covering was 
a special type and if 
we covered it up it 
wouM cost a lot of 
money to put it right.** 

It was agreed that 
the points raised 
should be referred to a 
working party which 
wouM also coTisider 
the question of reduc* 
ing the minimum age 
of admission to below 
18 



fact simply startled the officials and councillors. The 
teenagers had been watching already, but at enormoua cost. 
They had been entering the Ice Rink, paying 32p as a skater 
with their own skates and then walking through to the 
viewing galleries above the Hall. They had never been 
atopped, never -reported' end there had been no •incidents'. 
Under 18 spectating had been taking place on a small scale 
for three yeara. 
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The ice rink manager quickly 
(roved with the mood of the 
timea* Teenagere could buy 
ice tickete at Reception and 
save queuing • The headmaster 
put a notice in the Bulletin 
aaying that the Recreation 
Manager had kindly agreed to 
pupils going to the ice-rink 
in small groups unescorted - 
for a trial period. 

The * chromium curtain" (the 
NOTTS. FREE PRESS 20«3>81 p * 1 « territory barrier between the 

foyer and the sporta walkway) was not drawn back altogether. 
Education users atill had no membership of the Centre as such 
- pupils or adult«i - and Sutton folk are not inclined to pay 
a spectator fee to go for a snack. Certainly not with so many 
town centre snack bara nearby. All the samSi pragmatic thouqh 
the developmenta were, the changes were all in the same direction: 
recreation took two ste; s towards leisure. 



MOVES T( 
AGE 

MOVESmalrMdybMng 
mad* to sNow ov*r 14b 
into thm c«ntr« without 
suptrvision 

Until now. an aQt limit 
of 1 1 has bMn Mt to dfiftar 
f o wdyiain. but tha 
manaQamant oofwnittaa 
ara havinp anothar iook 
af tar a plaa from chHdron 
at thraa local oompra 
ha m iva a^thoola. 

RapraaantaNv^ m.. 
Aahfiald. Sutcon Cv .tra 
and Quarrydala want a 
mambanhip achama 
which wW allow mora 
refponaiblavoungatari rn 
but BtiN kaap out tha 
troutalamaliai9> 

And oantra managar 
Kan Harlow haa baan 



) LOWER 
BAR 

Mkad t«» iook into tha 
poaaibility of arranging 
diacos. roher skating and 
film HighT* and othar 
fac'litiaa fo. ha ovarii 
Council Chiaf 
Exacutiva Mr Stan 
Baadham told last 
Thurvday't |Oim com- 
tpmaa moating ha had 
^«-«n impraaaad by the 
-fB of tha two girls 
4nt ng tha schools 
n was extramaly re* 
sponsibia and ancourag- 
ing." ha said "It saamad 
to ba thair arguments had 
particular marit and some 
form of axparimedt 
should ba carried out to 
allow greater use of the 
centre by a young«*r age 
group " 
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Receptionists picked up the relaxation of *u5* and 'them* too 
and thereby hangs another tale. The P.T.A. had become Sutton's 
foremost travel agency 
as far aa coach trips 
were concerned. Tt:eir 
motto was 'Ve know how 
to treat you* - low 
coftsi luxury overnight^ 



SUnON CENTRE Travel 

Leeflets/toohinst Centre Reception MANSFIELD S2171 

Journey into '82 with Sutton Centre PXA. Travel 

We knov^ hov^ to treat you ' 

. Superior OraaniMlton • Fri*ndlvCourl«ouiS«rv»cit . Value for money 
. ronvtnt«nf Local DapsrtiirM • Mod«rn rat<abi« coactie* 



"^^f' t*/'. ^ H^' X^^-f^ ■*> « ^.-stf ^^^^ y 



ataya and bingo in lay- 
bya for a break. Minera heard of the next bargain over the 
intercomm at the face. There was newspaper advertising; tickets 
were available at Reception. There was no question about it. 
At this *ieveiS Reception took money, gave tickets and displayed 
cjdvertiaements. It was seen neither as an inconsiatency nor 
as a precedent. Not at firat that ia. The next wrestling 
promoter just aaaumed that Reception would sell ticket8| put 
it on hia poatera and they didt despite the hundreds of trans- 
actiona which thia involved. The root problem emerged • it waa 
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a matter of keeping the different monies aeparately as codes 
on the cash register had not been introduced beyond the range 
of sporting events* However, if s tin with Sjfficient chsnge 
wss supplied 

John Clsyton's replscement in the Bunker struggled with his 
lot for two yesrs snd left. The hsrd core reduced itself to 
an even herder core - iii-onioslly they wers smongst the most 
loysl Centre attenders st the esme time ss being the most 
aggressive snd destructive. They had marked the pathway from 
the Idlewells with their messages one evening ("Sham Army 
Rules the Centre', 'Crass', 'Anarchy UK' and so on). The 

worker them ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

decorate the walls ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

They with ^^^^^^^^^^^^H|^^^^^^^^^| 

the ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
the ^^^^^^^^^^^^I^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
the ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

keepers. ^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I^^^Ih 

ss if the youth worker hsd encouraged it * ss though he wanted 
to befriend snd be like the despoilers of Sutton. 

A new 'icader' arrived in Autumn 1981. He contained the 
problem and found wdys of bringing in the junior element. 
This W63 still the Bunker's dilemms, it needed to sttrsct 
and guide young teenagers as they crossed the rapids of 
risks on their wsy to independence* Only by a.trscting 
youngsters could the older members be * promotea' to the 
pubs snd clubs beyond. The new l^sder wss helpeJ in this 
respect by volunteer police csdets who orgsniCisd sports for 
the young unemployed in Sports Hsll tifre given by the school. 

All in sll the mood in 1981 becsme optimistic enough for an 
'open day* to be held. Thia was s msmmoth event. When esch 
section pulled the stops out there wss a lot to see snd do. 
Again and again adulta from other schools' cstchment sress 
said "fcfe didn't know it was like this, we didn^t know all 
this wait going on'. The Rentaroom uaers snd eleventh 
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sessions followed the playgroup't: fair and sbsailing dovn 
the Theatre Tover's vails. There vas an scho of suspended 
week sentiment - "it should be like this erery day' said 
ons drama group secretary* 



There was always a cass which could be mads out for the 
unusual. The very ethos suggssted that ao much ought to be 
poaaible at Sutton Centre. Technicians developed aa teachers. 
Ex-pupils came back to eleventh sessions. An increaaing number 
of unemployed people made their way to day time and everiing 
sessions. Even if ^wh%t t^e are here for' wss not manifeatly 
clear there was latitude and the liberal reaponse of ^why 
not?** to novel suggestions . 



One such suggestion came from the Youth and Community Service. 
There were to be two aets of twelve unemployed young people 
resesrching ths needs of ths disabled during the International 
Year of the Oisabledt half of whom were to be diaabled them* 
selvea. One team was baaed at Sutton Centre. During 1981 they 
challenged t' a ^trmnquility* of the Day Centre, organiaed a 
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LIFE IN A GHAIR 



Teenagers in 

project to 
help disabled 



TWO healthy tee- 
nagers who found 
out at first hand 
what hfe is like for 
wh eelchair-tou nd 
people this week 
delivered their ver- 
dict: "Awful" 

As part of a survey 
to discover what difn- 
cultiea face the 
hmdio^pped. and what 
la being done in Ash- 
field to help them in 
the International Year 
of the Disabled. 
Richard Townaley ana 
Mick Fell called at 
numerous ahops, 
ofTicea ard public 
buildinea in Sutton and 
K:rkb> 

And the results wiU 
eventually be collated to 
•ee whether the vanoua 
* have been Uken 

pD[P"tl and Mick are 
L I\l^v> I yroup of young- 

MffliffllfflffTII^U . 



*tera working under ■ 
Manpower Services Com- 
miMion'* special protect 
for young people lliey 
are based at Sutton Cen- 
tre, and have Tive abled- 
bodied young«ters md 
five handicapped 

S 'perviainc i« Garry 
Jones, 'himaeir confined to 
a wheelchair, and Ruth 
Harsoni 

To itart with, they 
checked a random selec- 
tion of 80 Sutton stores 
rsnging from the big 
multiples to smsll corner 
•hops, checking whether 
they hsd wheelchsir 
sccess, doorwsys wide 
enough o Iske wslking 
frames, and fscilities for 
'.he psrtislly Sighted 

Ssid Ruth. -"It looks as 
if smslle" «hops are not 
goinf to ^ very well 
on ent !iU*>c;s, but 
once in they provide 
lood tervice, better then 
you would find m most 
lupermsrkets. 




Richard Towntoy ant 
SMiffig at firvt hand, 

Pracinct. 

"Some people hsve 
refuted to see uf. but on 
the whole, they hsve been 
v|»rv helpful, interested. 
And rsther aurDnsed thst 
we s e doing it 

Next on the sgends is 
work piscea, Mhools snd 
public buildings. " The 
project II eipected to lest 
s 

As wsU as hit practical 



J Mick FalKhalpadbytwo 
tha obataclaa faoad by 

involvement with the 

Rroup. Richsrd is slso 
elping to resesrch the 
legsl position over plsn* 
ning rsfulstions to com- 
ply with the 1970 Act 
which recfuirei shop snd 
pablie buildinp to msks 

Eracticable and reason* 
le" provision for the 
disabled. 

To help ths Sutton 
group travel around Iha 



maiTibafa off tlw prajact* 
' paopla in Sutton 

area, the M8C have pro- 
vided them with a mini 
bua apecisUy sdspted to 
take wheelchairs 

They are now hoping to 
combine with ths PHAB 
Club to msks s video film 
sbout ths local problem 
spots for the disabled, to 
bs shown to shop owners 
snd manafert and local 
old peopla'a groups. 
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wheelchair cours'^ around the town for ifr;:ortant people to 
gain first-hand experience of being a **wheely', put atickera 
on buildings v'here access wag possible and delvv^d into 
questions of edicatio^ and employment. Each activity provoked 
response and they became .Tore b3ld as the year went on (although 
often depleted by 's^uad members' getting jobs). The point 
is that it was ^obvious' to them to be based at the Centra in 
much thn same way thwt it was oot obvious for them to be based 
at any other school or youth centre.) The location, the pro- 
visions for the disabled and the ethos all suggested that the 
Centre was eminently suitaLla, There was no basis for saying 
no and there wculd be ever l9-«s of a case for doing so in the 
f uture. 

The schocl was unified in 
Autumn 1981 • The relief 
this brought was enormous 
not least because there 
could now be a common 
atmosphe re throughout • 
The West Block was released 
to become an unemployment 
centre both practically 
and administ rat ively . 
This move brought another 
init iat ive into Sutton. 





In September 1982 the school also 
became, at last, fully responsible 
for Adult Education, The opportunity 
to integrate eleventh sessions with 
short courses fell to an environmental 
atudies teacher and the all-purpose 
C. & R. secretary. They had the 
flexibility to retain "Pay as You 
Learn" and to put on extra courses 
if the demand occurred. In its first 
term there were over 2,5u0 Adult Enrol- 
ments on top of those in eleventh 
sessions. Family sessions were 
boosted and yet more of Sutton'a 
unemployed came "because It's handy'* 
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Adult Education proved to heve been dorment rether than 
dead. 

The aame obeervetion cen be mede on the preperedneee to 
identify oneeelf vith Sutton Centre. At hie retirement 
ceremonyi the Director of Technicel Servicee of Aehfield 
Dietrict Council vee eeid to heve been cloeely involved in 
bringing the Centre to the town. Then e Director of Leieure 
Servicee vee edvertieed for to teke innediete reeponeibility 
for the Devonehire Suite, Feetivel Hall and Sutton Centre. 
Aehfield District Council vee putting Sutton Centre higher 
on ite liet of prioritiee. There vere proteete over the 
propoeed Director 'e eelery in e time of eueterity end cut 
becke. But e Director, vith militery eervice end experi- 
ence eleevhere in the County, vee duly eppointed. 

All theee pregmatic movee inoicate r reneved vill to eozt 
out Sutton Centre for ite second decode. They ere movee 
rether then mileetones on e long roed to community involvement. 
They come et e leer adventegecus time too. 'leny of the 
eerlier initietives vill heve to be reinvent during e period 
vhen thoee vho ere keen end enthueieetic he. ...uch more td do. 
They ere eleo running counter to eome of the entrenched poei* 
tione. There are eteff in poet vho heve qot used to doing 
their little bit in their little operetion and no more. 
Divisions of this kind msy chsrscteriee the next decede. 

But inertie end entropy ere not ell thet likely. The pertner- 
ehip betveen County end District Councils entered e nev pheee 
in 1982. Tvo policy reviev groupe vere formed, one of eenior 
councillore end the other of eenior officere. Iv minieture 
the overell Sutton Centre Council took ehepe elthough it vee 
fer too dietent from officiele, eteff end ueere et firet. The 
policy reviev committees' teeke vere to raetete the objectivee 
end to reform the edminietretion. After ten yeere euch en 
overheul vould probebly heve been necesssry snyvsy. Hsd s 
dscsds of trisl snd error cloeed or hed e decede of nev deter- 
minetion juet begun? 

It hed teken eight yeere to complete the Centre efter it hed 
firet been opened. The pheeing vee eetureted vith fruetretione 
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but at the same time allowed atyles to be adjusted and 
absorbed. It might even have taken ten years for the 
professional processes to pull alongside each other if 
the building had been completed before opening. In 
retrospect, It had taken ten years, too, to change from 
being a community school to a community education centre. 
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1973 aav the tekti off ee e community echool. Other 
functione follovedt particularly youth and community and 
the teachers* centre. Aa the achool grew in aize it 
extended ita influence and increaeed its cooperative 
venturee. It lifted the whole complex. bL>t the echool 
had to touch down under hoetile fire. Ite dilemmae over 
the Recreation Centre were caueing a loee of height too. 
The achool vae groundedt although little of ite capacity 
and cof^^mitment had been deatiroyed. Only Probation could 
gain any lift during the eneuing period. It vaa the only 
eervice not obliged to camouflage for eelf-defence. Whilat 
grounded the echool adapted further. It learned to go by 
road. It vae leee glamoroua to be keeping things going 
rather than atarting eomething new. Six pop groupe blasting 
avay in the Mueic Block throughout the weekend was normal 
rather than novel. Phab and Link Clubs week in and out 
hardly raised an eyebrov although the energy and care they 
needed were just the same if not more. The school learned 
to be like the little parte of the Centre t to make headway 
with some stealth and to avoid high prof.'le publicity. This 
more pedestrian approach made it less of a leader and more of 
a partner - although it would always be the greateet part. 
The approach put tha Centre functions on the road together. 



The decade^ then^ had different definitions of being a 
community education centre at each of its ends. At first it 
was lifted towarda euch an achievement by a selflessness 

from within the school. 
But by 1983 shared experi- 
ence counted for at least 
as much ss the school's 
example. The culture of 
cooperation had become pert 
of the fabric of the build** 
ing. Those within could see 
so much furthsrt sense the 

potentisl still to be real* 

Stafv room wall . ^ ^ ^i. i... . 

' laed and were often their 

own haraheat critica. What mattered to them waa what their 
community education centre ehould achieve next and their annoy- 
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•nee at the obstaclea was sometimes bitterly felt, Whst 
mattered to others - particularly outsidsrs avsre of 
schools frozsn in ths ics age of antagonism to pupils and 
parents and an arrogant apathy towards ths community - was 
what Centre stsff took for granted. They started from bass 
linss othsr plsces longsd to bs sbls to achieve. They could 
apeak of having pursusd s dsveloping est of aims for tsn 
ysars. And having bsgun bsfore its time, for Nottinghamehire 
at least, the Centre waa coming into a time when it repre- 
aented the polar opposits to ths closing of contracting 
schools. The lesson learnsd «S8 thst othsr ssperate func- 
tions should lesss space in schoole. 
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FEASIBILITY STUDY: GENERAL AIMS > 

Attract new Industries to the area* 

- Halt the drift from the town. 

Complement the Idlewells commercial development* 

Build a comprehensive school to serve the central area* 

Opportunities for integration and for the elimination of 
expensive duplication* 



Offices with purpose designated accomrriodat ion in the %/ery 
centre of the town* 



No perceptible lines of demarcation* 

Enrich the whole texture of community living* 



Help the organisations trying to do something for the aned 
and the handicapped* 



Adequate facilites for both dram? and choral work* 



Bring our schools into the market place where they will be 
better placed to provide that preparation for real life which 
education ought to be* 



Link schools more ^irmly with the life of the community they 
se rve * 



Education made more relevant and also more accessible to 
parents and the adult world at larqc* 



Sutton Centre would be unique in this county* It would 
put Sutton on the map* 
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FEASIBILITY STUDY SPECIFIC I\TENTIU\>S . 



Some kind of Civic Hall in which dances, dinners and exhibi- 
tions could be held. 



The foyer will be more like an entrance to a hotel, the carpet, 
the receptionists: an inviting atmosphere all directed towards 
making everyone feel welcome... 

It should be possible for a member of the public to rrake use of 
the Centre for a meal, for a cup of coffee for a chat.... 



Coffee bars and dining areas will serve the school and the 

adult community alike, while it will be impossible to say 

where the school facilities for physical education and the 
sports centre begins. 



No separation between the social and recreational provisions for 
young people who have left school and for those of the same age 
group remaining at school; no division of young people into 
sheep and goats. 



There would be great profit to senior pupils if they were able 
to attend a day-time class provided mainly for adults. 



Serioud adult students might participate in classes originally 
provided for senior pupils. 



If young mothers with children belou school-age ^re to enjoy 
day-time adult education their young children must be taken 
care of whilst they attend classes. A criche to meet this 
need would offer a most valuable opportunity to involve senior 
girls • 



The aged and physically hanuicapped would appreciate visits 
from younger people who would talk with them, read to therr 
and, most important of all, keep them in touch and rrake them 
feel they were not f orgotten . . . . a permanent opportunity for 
very worthwhile community service for the young people of the 
scho04. and youth groups. 



A sustained programme of health education for school and 
adult population alike. 



A satisfactory environment achieved by careful landscaping. 



Ample opportunities for frequently changing exhibitions within 
the central concourse. 



FRir" ^'irst part of the school for 750 pupils aged 11 - 16, must 

Li^^ be in operation by September 1973. 

lio 
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CHAPTER TWENTY: 



THE ISSUES RAISED. 



*^Whether we obserre the growth of « liring cell or of 
M human Moul or of mn /ii«toric«i period, we 8^ne t/iat 
growth is gmin and loss «t the same time; it is both 
fulfilment and sacrifice*' 



Tillich 



This version of svsnts wss sssn with one eye upon s documentf 
The Feasibility Study. Ths aspirations of its authors' vere 
raissd to ths status of sims in sn attempt to guage hov far they 
had been reslized. As ths stor/ unfoldsdy howevert there 
was lass and less rsfsrence back to the ocument. It became 
apparent that some achisvsmsnts fsll shorty particularly 
thoss of coordination and msnagsmsnt. Othsr achisvsmsnts 
vsrs attsinsd. Integration of the Day Csntrsy for sxsmplSt 
vas not at the expsnss of i^.s indspsndsncs but at ths cost of 
taking so much into its allocstsd spscss. And furthsr achisvs- 
msnts movsd on from ths Fsasibility Study. Elsvsnth Ssssions 
vers mors then a cass of sdults going into school olsssss. 
Thsy vsrs intsrgsnsrstionsl activitiss in vhich all participants 
vere lesrning by choice. The Coordinstion Committss snd ths 
Ussrs Association vsrs both formslJy povsrlsss snd fragmsnts of 
participation . 

Thus ths dsvics of depending upon the Fessibility Study must 
finslly bs rejsctsd. It hsd servsd a purposs by bsing s point 
of dspsrturc for ths tvo hssdinastsrs vho oftsn refsrrsd to i^ 
in thsir ssrly ysars. But ths Study %sb9 thsrsfors behind them 
rather than a beckoning beacon beyond. It vas ths ergumsnt 
for making s building: s milsstons vhich grsv mors snd mors 
detachsd by historicsl distsnce. 

Ths ksy issus is that the building did msks things hsppen. It 
ia not just that the 70*8 has bssn sssn through ths vindovs of 
one of its progsny. Ths building put the tovn on the map. 
It vas a thsstre from one outside cornsr to snothsr. Profsssionsl 
drsmaa ranged through its floors. The tovn's ovn conflicts vsrs 
acLsd out vith ths Schrjl and Rscrsstion Csntre and Bunker ss 
thsir stage . 

So msny issues vere tsstsd by ths ssnss of innovation vhich the 
building so strwngly suggsstsd. So msny strsins were created 
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by the layering of conflict, collaboration and cooperation. 
The Duilding explicitly demanded that dialogue and debate 
take place within end about it. All inatitutiona need to 
auatain a minimal level of debate over their prioritiea* 
The building achieved more than a minimal level a'a the 
intenaity of both conflicta and collective efforts contin- 
uo'jaly ahov. What then, ia the aignificance of what happened? 
What embera did the architecture quicken into flame? I 
have in mind two aeta of iaauea; thoae poaed by the building 
itaelf and thoae, like dramas, which were prompted by it. 
Theae iaauea do not alvaya remain aeparate in the following 
account « 

At the top of a liat of iaeues which were prompted would be 
that the quality rf partnerahip bet\feen the County and Oiatrict 
Councila were aeverely atrained by local government reorgan- 
iaation. Thia trauma increased ^.>e atraina which the Centre 
was bound to cauae. When neither officiala nor councillora 
were actively involved chronic problema were paased onto 
Centre Staff. The Centre had apecial needs. Normally aingle, 
separate eatabliahmenta, be they achools or day centrea, can 
be dealt with aa a jr.b lot and their activitiea adminiatered 
by aet procedurea. Activitisa at Sutton Centre required that 
theae 'standing orders* be auapended, that an ad hoc flexibility 
be applied and that new procedurea be deviaed if the activitiea 
proved aucceaaful.^ Such counter bureaucratic tendenciea did 
not alwaya meet with official aympathy and they often aet 
official againat official jithin and between the two Councila. 

Elected membera did not necessarily enjoy being reminded of 
apecial needa either. They were uaed to aitting or. many commi- 
tteea and holding a clutch of governorahipa. The demand to 
become more involved did produce some really strong loyaliata. 
But it alao produced reaentment amongat some who thought that 
**Sutton Centre ought to just get on with it like the rest of 
them:' 

Aa it waa, neither officiela or elected membera changed very 
often. If there had been a apate of career movea and electoral 
caaualtisa progreaa in acciamodat log and encouraging innovation 
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could have been very slow indeed. 

A focus of another kind was that Sutton Centre's management 
nearly always mystified its visitors. They would ask **wbo*s 
in chargC" and ^what happens if there is a disagreement'>** 
The authorities had chosen not to appoint a * supremo' , and 
there was no means of banging heads together* Each of the 
heads had independence and the option of cooperation* They 
could get on with their job without interference* A subtle 
alternative had evolved* A coordinator was called for to 
care for the building as a .whole and the innovations which 
had sprung up* The coordinator would have, in fact, been 
responsible for most of the events which could go wrong* The 
coordinator would often be in conflict with every head and 
possibly the whole Coordinating Committee* A coordinator, 
however, would lack the power of an overall Director, even if he 
or she was an embodiment of the Centre - one in whom its 
duality and multiplicity were fused* 

A deeper argument upon the aame theme has to do with how all 
these parts reapond to diviaiona within their own profeaaiona* 
During the aeventiea each of the parta took a poaition upon 
what their profeaaion stood for* The achool aimed for aware* 
neasi confidence, creativity -> taken altogether a form of 
political literacy* The Bunker aimed for its members* independ* 
ence; the members had to create a club between themaelvea* 
There were questions of sport versus leisure in the Recreation 
Centre^ questions made more pointed by the expectation of a 
financial return* The contraat waa not between free aervices 
and uaage charges* All parta made chargea sometime* The diff- 
erence lay in whether the Centre was a social centre with a 
miaaion or a managed public facility* 

In aome waya the diviaiona within professions were mirrored 
one to another with little distortion: a club ia a good or 
bad thingt young people either need respect or they need dis- 
cipline* In other waya the profeaaional languages made dialogue 
nearly impoasible. There were simply so many words to describe 
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the same people: cliente; users; 
pupils; customers and so on. 
The issue at the top - what is manage- 
ment? meets the issue at the bottom 
- what is an ordinary member? Another 
way of thinking about the problems 
of control ie that the more people 
there are who have a stake in the 
place the fewer flash points of 
control problems will occur. 

A building like Sutton Centre begs 
the question of membership. Its 
location asserts a claim to serve 
its townspeople as members of one 
or more of its parts and thereby as members of the whole. 
The school advertises its 11th Sessions as Family Sessions 
and The Recreation Part declares itself to be "The Family 
Centre". But there is no family membership nor any indi- 
vidual membership (beyond the 16 to 18's, whose card signi- 
fies them as being **aclults with L Plates'^ ) . In effect, 
the youngsters' petition could be the first of many until, 
that is, universal membership has been cJaimed and achieved. 
Membership would ask for just the kind of flexible account- 
ing already referred to, discounts for classes, courses, 
spectating and so on. 

The iss.e of membership refers to a common identity to the 
Centre as well as to the member. The Centre's image has never 
settled into a single frame. There was the mention of a 
secular cathedral. Then there was being on the edge of the 
market place and thinking of members as if they were Saturday 
''punters' out for a bargain. (This is a dangerous idea, too, 
because members are reduced to being consumers, not partici- 
pants nor even learners). 

There was also the »hub of the wheel'} a good concrete image 
but not one which made the Centre's purposes cJear. The only 
identity which the Centre could have is that of a community 
education centre. Community education centres serve all ages 
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equally but differently, extend facilities aa local 
reaourcea and encourage participation in the problems 
of priorities and control* 

To do this, an equal value ia placed upon inter-agency 
cooperation to lhat wh^ch is given to traditional, that 
is ssparats, concerns. The point is this: every institu- 
tion, function or humsn group csn hsve three sets of vspIuss, 
traditional, innovative and cooperative. For example, a 
traditional value of 
schools is to tsach child- 
ren; a cooperative value 
is to hsve loci i people as 
teschera end Iccal mattsrs 
as the subjscts tsught 
sbout . 

Esch one of Sutton Centre's 
psrts hsd its older or 
traditional aet of valuea. Quite probably they had the id' 
of ••iooJt after" in common; expressing csre ss both protection 
and the schievement of skills. Traditional valuss seek 
i-nprovements in the quality of care snd the quantity of achieve- 
menta, vhich, require more equipment or training or ataff. 

All Sutton Centre's parts were asked by the Feaaibility 
Study to be prepared to be traditional, innovative and cooper- 
ative. The Ideal was quite simply that all three values help 
and inform each other. Sutton Centre'^ psrts were being 
chsllft'^qed into a chemistry of vslues diffsrsnt from being 
just a school, an adult aducation institute or whet have you. 
Whether the partners liksd it or not there would be more to 
their job; more expected of them for a long time to come. 
They were put together in the hope that they would work 
together and chat this would be reflected as s contribution 
to aasuring a future for the town. It ia the arrangement of 
goala that repreaents the real challenge in and from comniunity 
education centres. The strategy ia simultaneously to puraue 
the goala of traditional achievement, innovation within the 
function and cooperation between the functions. At Sutton 
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Centre auch an identity emerged rather than having been 
impoaed« 

A larger iasue than that of name or title ia that of 
publicity (for the first four yeara the Preas mado apirited 
guesses at namea and deacriptiona anyway). Yarda of news- 
print on Sutton Centre accompanied ita early daya* 



Even if it sounds churlish to aay ao, there was too much 
publicity. It had the higheat profile imaginable and this 
undoubtedly incensed ita critics* The community within 
the school did n .t need any encouragement from the Praaa. 
It actually went against the grain of the timidneas of the 
respectable working claas* There waa a tendency to describe 
tender new shoots aa magnificent blooma. m lower profile 
would have made fewer enemies, suited those new to sharing 
in learning and more accurately depicted the auccessea which 
could have been Justifiably claimed* The media were not 
conaiatent nor would it have been real stic to expect them 
to be. With each head acting 
aa their own publicity machine 
a t jod of ^ goodnews ' too aoon 
waa practically inevitable. 
Yet a ateady trickle would have 
done Juat aj well and been less 
likely to provoke reaction* 



IDLEWELLS 
KARATE CLUB 

Being held at 

SUTTON SPORTS 
CENTRE 

Mam Hall 
JAIIUAmri4dilllp« HJIpa. 

Sii wMk courM £e 00 p*r coutm 
Tuition by inMmMKNMi instmctora 
EMQUIRIES TEL: MANtf lELD mt 




" Incidental Publicity " 
January_19fll, 



Once or twice aome of the 
really aignificant reaulta 
have been touched ipon, 
Firat there waa the huge reduction in what are called ^pathology 
indicators ' . Juvenile delinqi er cy • t ru^ .icy > vandaliami 
expluaions all happened leac frequently than they did *^ 
^usual' schools and civic buildings. Attendance at school, 
for examplei remained at well over a 90^ average from the 
day the achooi opened. Yet thia waa the only rate of thia 
kind ever directly aimed for. The rest were conaequencea. 
They were rivers of reaults into which quite different 
tributaries flowed. There was the regular exerciae of care 
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for the building and changing ita colourful diaplaya. There 
were no neutral apaceai no corridora to act aa unadopted roada 
to privately maintained territoriea. There were all the -ti- 
vitiea going on day and night making aneak damage a diatinct 
riak. The town centre location and public walkwaya added to 
the expoaure which an ill-wiaher could expect. Aa if to 
prove all theae pointa when the going got rough in the Bunker 
ita attackera did ao from within and contained their deatruc- 
tion to their own apace. Every muaic block window - juat 
three metrea from the Bunker'a edge - ia intact in ita original 
fitting. The Centre had few defencea againat a public who da 
not identify with it. Attacka on the fabric had been rare 
until 1977. There followed a alighti but aigr.if icant , increaae 
but only in certain areaa* Vandallam waa far from mindleaa* 
it waa a coded meaaage delivered with the delicacy of a club. 
Part of the code could be found in areaa where no vsridaliam 
occurred I the matha area and the theatre had never been 
**mttMcked*. 

Graffiti and vandaliam are often taken to mean the aame thing 
but they do not. Vandaliam ia against the aymbol of anotheri 
graffiti ia making a claim with a aymbol of one*a own. Claim- 
ing territory can be done decoratively or diamiaaively . 

The aignificance of vandaliam and graffiti occura in lota of 
waya. They ahow the target8| the dialiked and the protected. 
They occur at certain timea and apotlight weakneaaea. At 

firat they aeem a 
m. * lion milea away 
from the big iaauea 
like management and 
finance but they are 
not. Vandaliam and 
graffiti are one tfay 
of gauging how well 
11^ ed a piece of 
pu lie property ia. 
A community education 
cr ntre exiata to be 
likedi to be adopted 

^ School "Grtffiti" IfBl P«°Pl" 
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serves. The less they use it, the more they attack it, or 
tolerate its attack, and the more has to be spent on mair.- 
tenance* Put bluntly it seems obvious thst vandalism was 
not a criticism of "them* but of "us*. Of course, those 
responsible had to be punished but why had they wsnted to 
punish "us* in the first place? 

Such mattera as a low level of vandalism were herd to give 
publicity to for leer of becoming s self -negat ing prophesy. 
Unless carefully handled ^pathology indicators' are an 
incitement to riot. Furthermore they are actually the loweat 
common denominators of achievement. The highest common 
factora relate to the social sense about which the Feasibility 
Study spoke - like the sheer social complexity of the night 
for Neil Keightley, for example. This whole study has trieo 
to tune into such social indicators: the Bath Pueh to Skeggy 
or the Pancake Race; suspended weeks or coffee bar volunteers} 
the cr^che's creation or the adult education floor t^wap. All 
in all, the sheer buoyancy of being at a good place to work 
and learn and recreate. 
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In between these bottom and top measures come those of tradi- 
tional achievements; the sewing in the Day Centre; the C.S.E. 
and A level success rates; the sports achievements and so on. 
Such matters should neither be spurned nor reg rded as sacred. 
They are the very stuff of the Centre. Had they 
not been achieved then little else would have been 
oossible. Thoy ar^ like the economic criteria 
which were met from the beginning. Becauf^e the 
building saved money it was possible to create 
the chance for all the other things to happen. 



University 
place 

FORMER Sutton Cen 
tre pupil Caroi Gam- 
bles has won a place 
at Warwirk University 



Economic sense pervaded the building. It cost 
fsr less to build snd less to run than would 
ssparate eatabl iahments . Two possibly unfor- 
seen ingredients furthered the sav ings . 
First when a aervice expanded it could negot- 
iate apace far beyond the Feasibility Study*a 
caJculations* The multi-use of the Teachera' 
Centre could hardly have been predicted upon paper. 



A pupil m the first 
intake at Sutton Cen- 
tre, Carol (18), gained 
A levels in Biology. 
Chemistry and Maths 
and starts her studies 
in microbiology in 
October 

Carol, of the Crown 
and Wootpack public 
house, Sutton, hopes to 
be a pathologist , 

NOTTS. FREE PRESS 
3 .R . 80, p.6 . 
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service contracted too, space became temporarily available 
without that service losing its priority rights. Secondly 
there were fewer ^silly* expenditures thsn there could 
have been. The car park issue could have led to barriers, 
commissionaires, permit holders end a public effrontery at 
night and over weekends. However the sense of 'what we are 
here for* prevailed and no one head was in a poaition to 
puah through his or her wishes. 

It is a moot point whether all possible savings were made. 
The federal structure got in the way of thinking about 
overall ef f icienciea. There was slack in the Recreation 
Centre and particularly in the Bowls Hall and Thertre. 
But that is not quite the point being made here. The failure 
to oevelop full potential decresses real income (and real 
social value) after real aavings have been made. Thus a 
common heating system cost less to install and less to run 
even if it was not always used most efficiently. This rule 
particularly applies to the host of minor functions - most of 
whom had only one external wall. The achievement of economic 
goala was locked into the building. The school, for example, 
cost no more to run than a comparable school and spent less 
in the way of subsequent modifications. That is why the 
educational and social goals have been the twin focii of 
this study. 

The social goals presented a distinct challenge to established 
norms of social clsaa, commerce and education. They were 
radical in the literal sense by driving new chsnnels of 
communication between neighbours and neighbourhoods; employers 
snd merchants; teachers, pupils a^id parents. The town was 
not merely going to be reproduced in its own image. Nor was 
it going to be soothed into a self-satisfied, static state. 
Put this way the goals may seem paternalistic and presumptious. 
* Attracting new industry' also means attracting migrant 
workers as well ss employment opportunities for towns-people. 
On a large scale this would heavily impinge upon the town'a 
social classes and their sub-divisions into housing-class 
areas. Industrial relations issues wo*jld be shsrpened if 
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the pupils did indeed become articulate, critical and 
confident. Lifelong learning would bring families 
together at a time when the parents may be expecting to 
drift apart* Good for whom? is the basic question, of 
course. The opportunities favoured the mass of people as 
distinct from the elite. It was publicly open to the 
disadvantaged. One ^64,000 question never asked was 
would the Centre contribute to keeping young people in 
Sutton or keep some and push out others towards the mobility 
of higher education? Would the academically able become 
alienated from their "community^? 

The conflicting attitudes to youth, to age and to diaability 
were put into combat by the building of Sutton Centre. The 
biography of the building has turning points made up of 
temporary auccesses in each struggle: 16 to 18's banned out 
as spectators and back in as members; Day Centre membera 
free range to adult education and penned back by fire regula- 
tiDna interpretations. All the time the building proposed 
the challenge and was passive throughout the struggle. 

A fresh statement of purposes was called for which blended 
the perapectives of the building's potential with the develop- 
ments of a decaoe. The briefest of consultation processes 
would have revealed how aims had been changed or clarified 
both by experience and by awareness of Centres elsewhere. 

Sutton Centre needed a charter, an embodiment of the rights 
and responsibilities of its staff and members. The culture 
of "priority time* of "consideration for others' and of 
"member councils' waa ready to be written. The Centre 
Coordinating Committee and the Users' Association could have 
drafted their areas of common agreement. But they needed 
encouragement - particularly from their off-site superiors. 
It ia asking a lot of people in top positions to suggest that 
a charter be written. The obvious consequence is that Sutton 
Centre, and its constituent parts, become more independent. 
There were times when conflicts seemed rather atage managed 
along the Machiavellian maxim of "divide and rule'. Never- 
theleas, the time had come to firm up upon "this is what we 
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Mtand for' and communicate this with freah enthusiasm 
particularly to new staff and new membera. Constitutional 
developments could have followed auch an exerciae just as 
a charter could become part of the contract package to 
acclimatize new employeea* A charter waa needed to bring 
firat principlea back into open diacusaion, to oppose drift 
with a aenae of ahared directiona. The fact that thoae 
who were closest were the most perceptive critics could 
have been turned to good advantage* 

The general agreement that the building stood for something 
takea ua back to the issues raiaed by the walla and walkways 
themaelvea; how well or badly did they aerve the intended 
purposes? 

The list begins with seeming trivialities like aigns and 
atorage* Sign-poat ing the Centre was not completed until 197R; 
it came too late for most buildings would have an obvious 
main entrance but Sutton Centre never has. There are 36 double 
external dooraS (No local authority worker strike has been 
applied to the Centre becauae of the problema of picketing 
which all theae doora cause). Staff and membera benefit 
by being able to come and go at the moat convenient point. 
There never haa been a flood of pupila at 3«30pm becauae they 
leave from all pointa of the compass. It is the most demure 
departure that many viaitors have ever aeen. 



But'getting in* for the 
first time can still be 




a hazardoua business. 



It is unusual to enter 



The Foyer in 1976 . 



a bare foyer on the 
ground floor and climb 
a flight of stairs before 
seeing a sign. ( The very 
climb puts some of the 
elderly off and they do 
not alwaya realiae that 
they can uae the lift). 
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Perhaps this sounds petty 
but people at Sutton Centre 
have always been aware of 
visitors* first impressions. 

Deep ir the staff conscious- 
ness; by way of comparison^ 
is the question of storage 
and multi-purpose use. The 
more the uses then the more 
tiie storage space i.eeded. 
Many additional stores have 




been made, there is even one at the er.d of the ice rink 
balcony. Better storage would have prevented one set of 
conflicts in the cr6che. Indeed, the need for storage and 
the atyles developed wern master keys for entering into an 
understanding of what -as really goinq on. Lockers were 
uoed as half partitions oetween through doors in some teach- 
ing areas but not in otners. The less the storage then the 
less the use - or the more regular the spring cleaning. 
Popular crafts, like pottery, were particularly cramped. The 
hard pressed instructor's only solution appeared to be to put 
a shed in the quadrangle outsidel Storage was created in the 
sixth form area for voluntary independent learning groups like 
the Ashfield Society of Artists. It could have been created 
for many more but then there would have been a tension oetween 
encouraging more groups with storage and reducing the learning 
spaces in which they could meet. There was more flexibility 
through open-plan; but there was not enough storage space 
for community education to fully flourish. 



Whilst multi-use extepded to 
most areas it did not extend 
to all. When there waa single 
use, like the Bowls Hall, there 
waa under use. Perhaps this is 
always the caae but it is less 
apparent when there are not 
immediate comparisons to hand. 
This area needed alternative 
activitiea, promotion and more 
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The Foyar in 1983^ carpeted , 
handraila. 'Itorna* to prevent 
alidinq and woodan panala . 
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developed support provisione* The Sports Centre Hsnsgement 
Committee did try to tsckle the issue but they did not know 
whet slternstives were poesible* "Siiigie use thin/cing'ssts 
up a sesrch for more of the ssme wheress ^multi'-use thinking' 
seeks initistive. 

Hulti-use makes great play 
upon events like the Motor 
Shov. It slso puts consid- 
erable strsin upon csretsking 
snd security. The mainten- 
ance staff were willing and 
able to take extensive une 
in their stride. They had 
been brought up to it so to 
speak. They were not all 
equally at ease with sponta- 
sous use nor did they all have the ssme sense of flexibility 
ov3r what time people were expected to be out. They were 
prompted into this by s locking up system which took one snd 
a half hours and a burglary alarm which took twenty minutes 
to stabilize. They were ill less tense before the alarm had 
been fitted. All the same it was remarkable how far removed 
from school caretaking they had become. Those who joined in 
voluntary events and groups were also the ones who ssid "that 
what we're here for'. 




Motor Show in the Sports Hsll 
1981. 



The csterlng staff could not even begin to make such s claim 
until 1982. They were either a school mesls service or s 
commercial venture which wss leasing spsce. The takings of 
both de lined snd dwindled. One waa in fierce competition 
with town-centre cheap slternstives snd the other wss depend- 
ent upon the trsde generated by the Recreatic Centre. The 
will to create a centre-wide facility juat did not exiat 
although the Bunker*s bsturday market trade and the Ice-Kink 
refreahment bar ahowed that the amenity could be profitable. 



Contraating approctches to profitability or indeed to revenue 
raising were rarely specifically mentioned. The Recreation 
Centre waa expected to take money but ita estimates were 
snnually revised downwarda. The problem waa expreassd s 
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different wsy: how open a competition was possible with 
the town's firms. The 'bus was in competition with a 
'bus company. C. & R. was in competition with a printing 
firm. Even room lettings fo. weddings challenged local 
hotela. There was the feeling, almost like a breeze in 
the day's weather, that competition should not be too 
open and explicit. As a rule the Centre deferred and 
probably lost money it had the right to take. At the 
same time the public service element was made more apparent. 
Rentaroom tskings more than covered the clerical coats 
and the caretakers were on duty anyway. Had the charges 
been more "commercial" some groups would have no doubt 
found them too high. The revenue realisation was muted 
for not one but two reasons then, a public service was 
provided which largely depended upon the rates and local 
business interests were deferred to as a rule. 

There are three remaining questions for which the Centre can 
provide answers. Was its composition logical, was its con- 
struction adequate and was its location appropriate? 

By composition is meant the parts and their respective 
sizes. There was a full-bized comprehensive school and a day 
centre for 120 members for example. The school pumped round 
the life-blood Jike a giant's heart. But was it too big, 
both for its immediate responsibilities and for its role in 
the Centre? With 1,500 pupils it probably was too big for 
both purposes. At that kind of size teachers get locked 
into departments and barely know each other never mind other 
Centre staff. As ttte school reduced to 1,200 there was the 
distinct impression of it becoming more manageable, more of 
a human organisation and with very few learning opportunities 
having been objectively lost. The contrast still stood with 
the early days, however. With 780 pupils the school had the 
strengths of informslity. Every pupil could be expected to 
be in contact with their tutor and at least one other member 
of staff. The impression gained over five years resident 
research was that the achool was more fully developed, and 
more fully participated, when it was smaller. At the vei/ 
leaat there waa more of a balance between pupil members and 
O public msMbera. 
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Location in the Centre was a problem for the Careers Offirer 
and the Registrar* They enjoyed being in the town centre 
but their preaence added little* Nothing would have been 
loat, except the towns people's and ataff'a convenience^ 
if they had been left out* On the other handy a change of 
staff might bring a change of attitude in which caae their 
being at the Centre ia pregnant with poaa loilit iea * 

Each part could be taken in turpy but for most it wss s 
question of location rather than size* The Bunker by the 
front door, for example, could have fronted onto the quad- 
rangle rather than the path to the ahopa* Young people 
alwaya congregate around their apace; they double it by 
taking ss much outside ss they do inside* They **act up* 
as a group when atared at by frightened adults* 

Ground-floor spacea are alwaya at a premium and are the most 
suitable for all from the very young to the very old* Could 
there not have been a grand room awap until all the offices 
were on the ground floor and all the learning spsces on the 
floors above? This would hsve avoided distrsctions as well 
aa the opportunitiea for diadain towarda buay, mobile pupils* 
The effect would hsve been to reflect the Idlewells: shops 
below, work spaces and atorage above* At Sutton Centre 
removala are poaaible, a point of departure which single 
use establiahmenta can barely begin to achieve* The one worry 
about thia is the incresse of office spaces which seems to be 
irreversible* Office msking is easily done by *^puttirg them 
in there Open plan is probably the beat and only defence 
againat barring multi-uae by making office a of learning 
spacea (or aomeone has to defend the value of the space to 
members as distinct from staff)* 

The high quslity of fittings hss often figured in the story 
told* Adult furnishings and fittings were an essential 
ingredient* To build the Centre in CLASP waa optional and 
the walls do not look aa aubatantial aa brick. Quality 
mattera more with multi-usage, door fittings and carpeta 
need to be more durable* After ten yeara of hard uae the 
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Centre still nonages to look nearly new but wear does make 
a few parte tatty. The replacement coata will be incurred 
more quickly; they will have the chance to b3 met from a 
number of separate budgeta but the negotiationa could be 
difficult. 




Idlewella Shopping Precinct - the 
'next door' commercial centre 



What matters ia where the negotiatora atand by being for or 
againat Sutton Centre. It can atill be a hot potato poli- 
tically. New appointeea to top poaitiona can still be 
inclined to pull their part out or try to make s **cor<ion 
sanitaire* within the building. The interesting fact is 
that auch movea have failed in the past and being in the 
town centre has never been given as a reason. 

The town centre location is still as novel as it was when 
Alan Miekle first thought of it. It worked. Jn the school's 
case it was a volatile combination because those traders who 
did not serve pupils decided, by and large, to dislike it. 
Staff, in their hundreda, apent aome of their earnings in 
the town - it waa moat convenient at dinner timea - but 
thia did not aeem to regiater, except at garages when people 
declared where they came from. The decade saw the end of 
^cheap petrol* and the rocketing of travel coata. Being 
in the town centre gave the building the growing aaaet 
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of accessibility - a nearly equal accessibility for all 
towns-people* The pupils vlll always vslk to their shsred 
playing fields. The pupilSt and the Sport and Leisure 
stafff will forever pay the cost of a truly town centre 
location* And they will always have to be cautious about 
* turning the town centre into a playground' . 

Community participation and development ^ are at the • 
seedling stsge* Sutton Centre is an achievement of a differ- 
ent kind* It concerns transformations which took plsce in 
some psrts of the public sector and particularly in the 
school and the youth service* It has no p^^.rt icipat ive 
machinery nor does it take on much ^outreach work*. This 
has been a story of intrs-mural community development* 
Those who have made advances on other fronts could learn 
from Sutton Centre and vice versa* 

Did the town itself help? What credit is due to Sutton-in- 
Ashfield end in particular the attitude of its respectable 

A 

*folk'7 What part waa played by their common sense? To 
begin with they were not inclined to seek or sustain conflict* 
To clash in 'scenes' is out of character in Sutton* Most of 
the ^beneath stairs* stsff had known each other for yeara, 
they know each other's relstives, friends and neighbours* 
They could soften the blow and take the heat out of a state- 
ment whenever they had the chance* They did not see them- 
selves 88 foot soldiers in their boasea' armiea* They were 
direct and matter of fact about pettiness and waste* Their 
even-tempered integrity mattered a lot, not least because it 
wss being passed on to their children* 




We must return , then , to 
first principles, to the 



oversrching sim of rejuven- 
ating the town * For during 



the se vent ies the face of 
the town was chsnged 



maaaively* First by the 
Idlewella^ then by Sutton 



Cenlre t then by the biggeat 
hypermarket in an estsblished 
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town anywhere in Europe and finally by a DIY self-aervice 
warehouse built in what was Searaon'a three acre yard. 
Four maaaive inveatments in ten yeara tranaformed Sutton 
from a rather run-down ribbon development and hiatoric 
market place xnto a nest of markets to which moat of 
North Nottinghamshire came to learn, play or buy. 
Sutton'a declining fortunea were reversed and employment 
in shops increased tenfold. There were new factoriea, too, 
again the most modern and r srital intensive on estatea 
which included spaces for the burgeoning small buaineaaes. 
Unemployment doubled but remained well below the county 
and national averages. 



UNERIPLOrmENT 

Sutton in AshField I^T^^it malcandPemale 




Perhaps these comments give a clue to the greatest hidden 
pressure; namely to become a hypermarket of corporate 
life - to efficiently deliver education and welfare to 
the town's coftaumers. Few, if any, of the original ataff 
had puraued thia end directly. To be sure they opposed 
waate and wanted to see the building fully used. But 
they alao wanted to engender and apread an attitude of 
critical confidence throughout the town. They were probably 
aucceaaful because the catchment areaa' respectable working 
and middle claas had the aane ends. 
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The decade of the seventies began with 
near absolute fai h in modernity and 
ended with this being recast into a mould 
of traditional virtues. Sutton C'^ntre's 
success was in simultaneously standinc 
for progessive education; inter-professional 
cooperation; practical public welfare; and 
sensible use of public property. There are no 
atrong indications that its multiple 
purposes are being aubstantially 
altered. In the proceas of resolving 
some of the proolema whicn c erged during the seventies, 
there will be the opportunity to restate priorities. There 
ia the need to review its present choices. The interesting 
fact ia that a building ca'^ do ao much, can lead to such an 
interwoven stcry aa thia, if it ia in the right place. 
Sutton Centre is likely to be in the middle of Sutton for at 
leaat another fifty years. Properly speaking its causes and 
affecta have only just begun. 

This account closes at the halfway mark of a time scale Stewart 
Wilson had given his staff in 1976* He said then: 

Education is one way of 
changing society for 
the better. After twenty 
years the Centre should 
have improved the quality 
of Sutton town.' 
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